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Art. I—ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC IN PRESBY- 
TERIAN SCOTLAND. 


is a common belief among Protestants that in the Roman 

Catholic Church before the Reformation no part whatever 
was assigned to the people in the musical services. We do not 
say that this is a totally erroneous belief; we say only that the 
point is one upon which there is considerable disagreement 
between Protestant and Catholic historians. The latter hold 
that the Church was in the habit of regularly allowing her con- 
gregations to join in the singing; the former maintain that they 
enjoyed no such liberty. A member of the ancient Church 
would probably argue that, in a matter which concerns his own 
religious practice, the Catholic historian is more likely to be 
correct than the historian of an opposing faith. It is curious, 
however, that many people attach more weight to information on 
Catholic matters, whether of doctrine or practice, given by 
Protestant writers, than to the explanations of those who are 
connected with the Church itself. This is the source of many of 
the misconceptions that prevail on the subject; and it is more- 
over, a method which Protestants resent—and not unnaturally 
resent—when applied to themselves. 

So far as we can at present determine, there seems really to 
have been very little singing on the part of congregations prior 
to the Reformation. There may, however, have been other 
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2 Ecclesiastical Music in Presbyterian Scotland. 


reasons for this than the one which represents the laity as being 
actually forbidden to join in the praise. It appears to us, indeed, 
that, unless with certain reservations, this latter idea cannot be 
upheld. The evidence of her own historians goes to show that 
for centuries the Roman Catholic Church, so far from enjoining 
the people to remain silent, actually encouraged them to join in 
the service. ‘ Before ‘the days of printing, the liturgical hymns 
were to a great extent known by heart, as well as the invariable 
parts of the Mass—the Gloria, Creed, etc.,—and in these the 
people certainly joined. The suppression of the Religious Orders, 
and the consequent ceasing of the public singing of the Office, 
unhappily broke through this tradition of centuries. In France, 
however, the congregational singing at Mass has always been 
kept up, and in almost every village church one may hear the 
laity joining in the same chants that have been sung for a 
thousand years.* ‘The German songs sung by the people,’ says 
another writer, ‘did not belong then, (1450) any more than they 
do to-day, to the real Church liturgy, but they obtain, through 
having been long used for religious purposes in and out of church, 
a certain liturgical character. They were, as the outpourings of 
a devout heart, at the same time an effective means of awakening 
the vividness of faith among the people, and of making them 
have a share in the divine service and the Church solemnities in 
another way than prayer alone.f ‘In some churches,’ says 
Kurtz, ‘German hymns were now [cent. xiv.-xv.] sung at the 
great festivals and at special ecclesiastical solemnities, while in 
isolated cases they were even used at the principal service and at 
Mass. { These extracts seem to imply that, in Germany at any 
rate, the people were not the mere listeners to the service that 
they are popularly supposed to have been. What they were in 
Scotland cannot be said with any degree of certainty ; but from 
the fact that soon after the Reformation the General Assembly 





* Rev. Father Blair, translator and editor of Bellesheim’s History of the 
Catholic Church of Scotland. 

+ Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, edition 1887, p. 241. Janssen’s 
History is a work of the highest authority and is recognised as such 
throughout Germany. 

t History of the Christian Church to the Reformation, ed. 1880, i. 223. 
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complained that among other ‘superstitious ceremonies’ the 
singing of ‘carrols’ (or religious songs in the vernacular) was 
kept up in some parts of the country, it would seem as if the. 
people had occasionally joined in the services there also. If the 
congregations really had the liberty to take part in the praises, 
and did not avail themselves of that liberty, the fact can easily 
be accounted for by the intricate character of the music employed 
at that time, and by the services being rendered in the Latin 
tongue. 

A very good description of the style of the pre-Reformation 
music is given by Mason in his Essay on Church Music. 
‘ Abstruse harmonical proportions,’ says he, ‘which had neither 
common sense, nor in this case a better judge, the approbation of 
the common ear for their support, were universally and diligently 
studied. Hence arose multifarious contexture of parts, a total 
disregard of simple melody, and in consequence a neglect even of 
syllabic distinction; insomuch that notes originally set to any 
words in any language, might readily be adapted to different 
words in that or any other; being also totally inexpressive of 
sentiment, they were as well, or rather as ill, calculated to answer 
the purpose of praise as of penitence, of sorrow as of joy. This 
intricate music had at the Reformation taken possession of the 
whole Church service; it not only was joined to the psalmodical 
or supplicatory part, but even with those few fragments of 
Scripture which were selected from the New Testament, and 
admitted into the Liturgy under the title of Epistle and Gospel ; 
they were all sung, not merely in simple intonation or chant, but 
in this mode of figurate descant, in which the various voices 
following one another, according to the rules of an elaborate 
canon, were perpetually repeating different words at the same 
time. Erasmus, himself a member of the ancient church, thus 
speaks of the music in use in his day : 


‘We have brought into our churches a certain operose and theatrical 
music, such a confused, disorderly chattering of some words as I hardly 
think was ever heard in any of the Grecian or Roman theatres. The 
church rings with the noise of trumpets, pipes, and dulcimers ; and human 
voices strive to bear their part with them. Men run to church as toa 
theatre to have their ears tickled, and for this end organ-makers are hired 
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with great salaries, and a company of boys who waste all their time in 
learning these whining tones.’ 


This was no doubt written chiefly of the Continental churches, 
but the practice would not be essentially different in the home 
country. Indeed, we find the Commissioners appointed by 
Edward VI. for the reformation of the Church service, speaking 
of ‘a quavering operose music which is called figured,’ and they 
recommend that it be ‘ wholly laid aside.’ In Scotland, also, there 
appears to have been something of the same kind. Writing of 
King James I. of Scotland, Calderwood says: ‘He brought into 
divine service a new kind of chaunting and musick, wherein he 
was expert himself. They placed a great part of religioun in 
curious singing in these days.* From all this we see that the 
tendency of the time was distinctly in the direction of elaborate 
and showy music—music such as the people were not likely to 
be able to join in to any extent, even if the canons of their 
Church had expressly directed them to do so. Many Catholic 
congregations to-day take a part in the musical services of their 
Church, and not because the law has been changed, but because 
the music is within their capacities, and because also the words 
are not solely in a language they do not know.t If these condi- 
tions had obtained in the Pre-Reformation Church, we see no 
reason why the congregational song should have been different 
from what it now is in churches where the people are encouraged 
to join heartily in the services. The whole question of the 
practice of the ancient Church in regard to singing is, however, 
one which requires much investigation and elaborate treatment ; 
and with this hurried glance at the subject we must at present be 





* The term ‘curious’ was often used in these times to describe the more 
elaborate description of harmonized music. 

+ At several churches in England, notably the Brompton Oratory, London, 
S. Mary’s, Sheffield, and S. Chad’s, Birmingham, the congregations are 
encouraged, and with marked success, to join in the regular Church offices. 
In some German churches the laity often sing hymns while Low Mass is 
going on. This tends to raise their devotional feeling, while at certain 
points they are warned, by the bell, that they are now to forget their own 
special devotions, and attend to the priest. 
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content. Let us now proceed to the consideration of the topic 
with which our article is more particularly concerned. 

The history of music in the Presbyterian Church really begins 
with the issue, in 1564, of the metrical version of the Psalms, 
founded upon that of Sternhold and Hopkins. The literary 
history of this, as well as of other versions of the Psalms, may at 
another time form the subject of a separate paper ; here, it will 
be possible to deal only with the musical accompaniments of the 
early Psalter.* One or two metrical psalms—as, for example, 
those of Wedderburn—were in use by the Protestants before the 
definite triumph of the Reformation. What music was employed 
for these it is impossible now to say, but it is generally believed 
to have been partly drawn from the store of secular melodies then 
in existence. There had, of course, been no call for anything of 
the nature of the psalm-tune in the services of the old Church, 
and the earlier Protestants, if they were to sing their psalms at 
all, would be obliged, to a great extent, to adopt such ballad airs 
as they found ready to hand. And this is just what really 
happened. In the early Flemish books (the ‘ Souterliedikins ”’) 
the words were sung to popular tunes of the day. When Marot 
wrote his first metrical psalms, the courtiers of Francis I. sung 
them to whatever tunes each liked best. In Germany many of 
the early tunes were secular or made out of fragments of strains 
pieced together—sometimes, indeed, of bits of the old ‘ plain- 
chant’ similarly used. In some cases, of course, the Reformers 
may have designedly drawn from secular sources—just as the 
Salvation Army of to-day—in order the better to popularize their 
psalms and hymns. In this connection, however, it is well to 
remember that in these days the difference in character between 
sacred and secular melody was only slightly marked. The 
changes were being continually rung on particular phrases, quite 
independently of the nature of the words with which the music was 





* The official existence of the Psalter stretches over a period of eighty- 
six years, dating from 1564, when the complete edition was issued, to 1650, 
when the present version of the Psalms was adopted. During this period 
many editions were published, but our remarks are based chiefly on the 
editions of 1564 and 1635, these embracing all that is noteworthy in the 
others. 
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associated. Even the ‘Old 100th’ psalm-tune is, in its essence, 
of secular origin; and it is amusing to find that the melodies in 
the Genevan Psalter were condemned by the purists of the time 
as light and frivolous, The adaptation of secular music to sacred 
words did not, however, long continue in any of the churches; for 
as soon as sufficient leisure had been obtained, compositions in 
keeping with the true character of divine worship were freely in- 
troduced. By the time that the Scottish Psalter was completed 
(1564), a considerable number of psalm-tunes had been written 
for the Reformed Churches of England and the Continent. The 
Lutherans, it is true, had no complete metrical version of the 
Psalms, but what they lacked in this direction they made up for 
by their hymns, and the music of the one class would form quite 
a suitable accompaniment to the other. In 1559 the Calvinistic 
Psalter of Marot and Beza had reached the length of 83 psalms 
with tunes, and in 1562 the English Psalter was issued, also with 
tunes. In 1556, fifty-one psalms, each provided with a tune, 
were published by the Refugees at Geneva, and forty-two of 
these tunes were incorporated in the Scottish Psalter as completed 
in 1564. It is noteworthy that only two out of the forty-two are 
found in collections published before that date ; the presumption 
therefore being that they were specially composed—more than 
likely by musicians on the Continent. In 1560 the number of 
psalms was increased to 65, with eighteen new tunes, six of which 
are from the French Psalter; and the novel feature now appears 
of some psalms being referred to the tunes of other psalms—an 
expedient which was retained in the complete Psalter. Other 
issues appeared down to the year 1564, but as their contents are 
mostly carried forward to the final edition we need not examine 
them separately. 

As completed in 1564, the Psalter contained 105 tunes—forty- 
two more than the English edition of 1562. Several of these 
tunes have been traced to the Genevan Psalter, some to the 
English, and a very few to the Lutheran hymn-books. In no 
single case has the name of the composer been ascertained, and 
only the plausible conjecture can be offered that the tunes first 
found in the collections of any particular country were composed 
by musicians belonging to that country. A considerable number 
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of the tunes in the 1564 Psalter appear for the first time in that 
work, and twenty-four of the number have generally been re- 
garded as indigenous. Of the twenty-four, ‘ French,’ ‘Stilt’ (or _ 
‘York ’), ‘ Martyrs,’ and ‘ Elgin,’ have always continued to be 
printed and more or less used in Scotland. 

The musical materials exhibited in the Psalter divide into 
three distinct classes: 1, Those tunes designated ‘ Proper’ ; 
2, Those known as ‘Common’ tunes; and 3, Those harmonized 
in ‘Reports.’ The ‘Proper’ tunes were those fixed to particular 
psalms, as peculiarly adapted thereto. ‘It was doubtless con- 
sidered an advantage also, in addition to that of special adapta- 
tion, that there should be an established and understood relation 
between psalm and tune. Evidently this idea was borrowed 
from the practice in the case of secular lyrics, and it is embodied 
in all the Protestant Psalters, British and Continental, of the 
Reformation era. It is not indeed fully carried out in all re- 
spects, inasmuch as the same tune is sometimes appropriated to 
two or more psalms, either by repetition or by reference from 
one psalm to another; but, as a general rule, no psalm is unpro- 
vided with a tune, and no psalm has more than one. * The 
‘Common’ tunes were those which were not associated with any 
particular psalm. In modern times all psalm-tunes may be re- 
garded as Common, but in the early history of the Scottish 
Psalter this was not the case; and it was not until’ 1615 that 
they were ranked in a separate class, and were specially desig- 
nated as a class. It is easy to see how the Common tune arose. 
The great number of the Proper tunes would be felt as a bur- 
den, especially in country congregations labouring under the 
harassments of those troublous times; and the necessity of em- 
ploying a class of tunes which could be adapted to several psalms 
would soon be keenly felt. The introduction of the Common 
tune naturally led to names being applied. Hitherto a tune had 
been known solely by the number of its psalm; but obviously 
this plan could no longer be employed if a tune was to be used 





*Rev. Neil Livingston in the preface to the Reprint of the Scottish 
Psalter of 1635. Mr. Livingston’s researches are such as to have laid all 
subsequent writers under the deepest obligation to him. 
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for several psalms. In the Scottish Psalter the practice first 
appears in the edition of 1615, and is afterwards extended, the 
names being chiefly taken from places. At the date 1615, when 
they are first classed by themselves, the number of Common 
tunes is found to be twelve; in the 1635 edition the number is 
increased to thirty. The third class of tunes consists of those 
harmonized in ‘ Reports.’ The term ‘ Report’ (French, rap- 
porter, to carry back), is used to describe what musicians would 
now call a short fugal passage. ‘It may have been understood,’ 
says Livingston, ‘to mean either a carrying back, that is, after 
a passage has been started by one harmonic part, taking it back 
to the same point and starting it anew by another; or carrying 
again, that is, repeating the passage by the parts in succession. 
Or if the term referred to echoing, answering, or what is now 
called imitation, the idea is still the same.’ The first of the 
‘ Report’ tunes is found in an edition of the Psalter, supposed to 
be of date 1629, printed by Raban at Aberdeen ; two of them 
are included in a 1633 edition, also printed by Raban ; and eight 
appear in the harmonized edition of 1635. The editor of the 
latter work tells us in the preface that they are given ‘for the 
further delight of qualified persons’ in the art of music, and this 
would seem to imply that they were not expected to be much 
used in public worship. No doubt the simplest of them would 
be occasionally sung by the better trained congregations, but 
otherwise we do not think they would be much employed. 

In several of its features the Psalter music is peculiar as com- 
pared with that of modern times. One great distinction is that 
the melodies of all the tunes are assigned to the tenor voice— 
not as with us to the treble. ‘The custom,’ says Mr. Havergal, 
‘arose, it seems, from the desire to render unisonous singing in 
the congregations more agreeable to all true lovers of harmony. 
In an age when psalms were sung with great energy by large 
masses of people, the men’s voices predominating by their power 
would engross the ear, and clearly sustain the melody. The 
devout musician, leaving that melody to be sung with all simpli- 
city and fulness, employed a few superior voices to encompass it 
with harmony. The process was analogous to that of an archi- 
tect who substantiates and ornaments a plainly-built edifice by 
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making good the foundation to it, and then adding a new roof 
embellished in becoming style.’ The tenor—so-called—while led 
by male voices, was also termed the ‘Church Part,’ implying 
that those who were unable to sing any of the other parts were ~ 
expected to join in this, Probably the treble part under this old 
arrangement was sustained chiefly by boys, though of course it 
would be suitable also for females. The remaining parts, it may 
be added, were known as the ‘ Contra’ and ‘Bassus.’ 

The tunes themselves exemplify the great use that was then 
made of the old modes. Thus, while our modern music knows 
only two modes, of the 104 Proper tunes which the 1635 Psalter 
contains, 21 are in the Dorian (or mode on the second of the 
scale), 6 in the Phrygian (on the third), and six in the Mixolydian 
(on the fifth); in the ordinary major mode now in use there are 
49 tunes, in the minor 22. The melodies are nearly all of the 
simplest sort, for the principle seems to have been kept steadily 
in view that the whole congregation should take part in the 
praise. Nothing elaborate or showy was permitted, and—if we 
except the few tunes in ‘ Reports ’"—nothing which the common- 
est ears and least cultivated voices could not master. The par- 
tition of the tunes was mostly syllabic, which would not only 
make them easier to learn and sing, but would help in securing 
distinct enunciation of the words. Their style was both grave 
and cheerful, dignified and chaste, so that they were eminently 
capable of meeting a great variety of language, and of fostering a 
calm and an earnest devotion. Looking at the harmonies, we find 
them characterised by the same simplicity as the airs themselves; 
by tunefulness of progression, so that each part might have as 
much of melody as possible; by fitness of distribution, and by 
fulness of combination. Discords were but sparingly employed ; 
common chords were written mostly in fundamental positions ; 
and the major third is invariably found at the close of minor 
tunes. The pitch at which the melodies were sung cannot be 
determined exactly by the notation. At most only four keys 
were used, the favourites being those of C, F, and B flat. Pro- 
bably this was intentional, as the difficulty of reading the music 
would be considerably lessened by the limiting of the keys; but 
at anyrate it is evident that the singers adopted whatever pitch 
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suited their voices, quite independently of the notation. On this 
point Mr. Havergal remarks:—‘ As to the pitch at which tunes 
were sung, some of the Introductions to Singing published in 
the last century leave us in no doubt. They disclose the fact 
that the keys, or scales in which the tunes were set, were no 
criterion as to the pitch in which they were sung. They were 
mostly set in only two or three keys, to suit the convenience of 
the printer, as to ledger lines, and accidental sharps or flats; but 
they were sung at any pitch which best suited the singers.’ 

The old rate of singing does not appear to have been slow as is 
popularly supposed. In the 1611 edition of the Psalter the 
longer psalms are divided into portions, evidently with the inten- 
tion of being sung at one time, and the usual quantity is eight or 
ten verses. Again, in the Treatise on Fasting issued by the 
General Assembly in 1565, it is directed that after Sermon the 
51st psalm, which consisted of nineteen long metre verses, ‘ shall 
be sung whole.’ On this head the remarks of the author of Old 
Church Psalmody are interesting. ‘Singers,’ he says, ‘formerly 
sang with good speed. A dozen verses reduced to six by a double 
tune formed a very moderate portion for one occasion. The 
modern drawl which makes four single verses quite long enough, 
was most likely occasioned by innovations upon the syllabic style 
in the early part of last century.’ It is generally supposed that 
a second was about the average duration of the minim in these 
early days, but it is likely that the character of the tune or psalm 
would affect the speed then as it does now. 

With regard to the notation some peculiarities are to be ob- 
served. The notes used are six in number, beginning with what 
was called the ‘long,’ and ending with the quaver, their forms 
being the same as are found in the general music of the time. 
The sharp and flat were made use of as at present, but the natural 
was unknown, its place being filled by the flat, which thus did 
double service. Bar-lines throughout the tunes are not employed, 
but the semibreve rest is generally used to mark the end of lines. 
The slur is never found, but as the tunes were mostly syllabic, its 
absence could not have been felt. edger lines occur in only a 
few instances. 

No harmonized edition of the Scottish Psalter was published 
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until 1635, and this fact suggests the interesting question 
whether before this there was anything like part-singing to be 
heard in the services of the church. It is notorious that Calvin . 
objected to the addition of harmony to the tunes of his Psalter ; 
and at first sight it would appear as if Knox and his followers 
had agreed with the Genevan Reformer in this particular. It is 
plain, however, from many ascertained facts, that harmony was 
really practised in Scotland from the first formation of the 
Protestant Church. So early as 1566 we find one Wood, who 
styles himself ‘ Vicar of St. Andrews,’ employed in writing four 
different volumes, each containing a distinct part of the music 
for the psalms; and doubtless copies were multiplied in other 
instances, though the names of the harmonizers cannot now be 
learned. These harmonies must have been used to some extent 
in the churches,—indeed, we have evidence that they were. In 
the Preface to the 1635 Psalter, the editor speaks distinctly of 
various sets of harmony as being in use, and as occasioning incon- 
venience and confusion by their diversity. Again, in the 
Diary of James Melville, under 1574, we have the following 
entry :— 


‘Mairower in these yeiris I learned my music, wherein I tuk graitter 
delyt, of ane Alexander Smithe, servant to the Primarius of our Collage, 
wha had been treaned upe amangis the mounks in the Abbay. I lerned of 
him the gam [i.e. gamut=the scale], plean-song, and monie of the treables 
of the Psalmes, whereof sum I could weill sing in the Kirk.’ 


The ‘treables,’ be it noted, refers to one of the harmonic parts, 
the ‘ plean-song’ evidently meaning the melody. The evidence 
afforded by a miscellaneous crowd of people marching up the 
High Street of Edinburgh singing the ‘Old 124th’ in four parts 
on the occasion of Durie’s return to the city in 1582, is also of 
value in this connection, as showing that part-singing must have 
been quite common in the early history of the Church. How the 
people came to learn their parts does not so readily appear; for it 
is almost certain that the printing press was not employed in 
circulating the necessary materials. No doubt the professional 
musicians would do a good deal in this direction, and something 
might be expected of the ‘Sang Schules’ so long as the latter 
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existed.* Probably, too, a few of the ecclesiastics, who had been 
trained in the Catholic Church and became Protestants brought 
with them musical skill and experience, and devoted both to the 
service of the people. At any rate, it is quite evident that part- 
singing was neither discouraged by the Church nor neglected by 
the people ; and it is not improbable that the reason for printing 
the melodies only of the psalms up to 1635 was simply to lessen 
the cost of producing copies of the Psalter. 

The principle of Church action in psalmody was intimately 
connected with the early Psalter, the ecclesiastical authorities 
having from the first made it an object of special care. ‘ Instead 
of leaving the music to the chapter of accidents, they provided a 
full supply of good, substantial, workable material, gave it the 
full imprimatur of the Church, and printed it along with the 
psalms that it might never be allowed to go out of view.’ In the 
First Book of Discipline, 1560, we have the following direction : 
‘Moreover, men, women, and children, should be exorted to exer- 
cise thameselves in the psalmes, that when the Churche conveinith 
and dois sing, thai may be the more abill togithir with commoun 
heart and voice to prayse God.’ Besides this passage, there is 
another which draws a distinction between things ‘ so necessarie 
that without the same thair is no face of ane visible Kirk,’ and 
other things less important. Amongst: the latter is classed the 
singing of psalms,—‘ for in some churches the psalmes may be 
conveniently sung, in utheris perchance they can not.’ In the 
Aberdeen Session Records of 1604, it is ordained that ‘ all men 
and women in this burgh quha can reid and ar of famous report 
and habilitie sall have bybles and psalme buiks of their awin, and 
sall bring the same with thame to thair paroche kirkis thairon to 
reid and praise God.’ Even the Scottish Parliament is found 
making enactments in a similar direction. In 1579 it was ‘statute 
and ordeaned that all gentlemen worth 300 merks of yearlie rent, 
and all substantious yeomen, etc. worth 500 pounds in lands or 
goods be holden to have ane bible and psalme booke under the 
paines conteaned in the said act’; and this law would appear to 





* For an account of the ‘Schules,’ see our article on ‘Music in Early 
Scotland ’ (Scottish Review, October, 1888). 
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have been enforced, in Edinburgh at any rate, where it was 
ordered that parties, ‘for eschewing of all fraude bring their 
bybills and psalm buiks, to have their names writtin and subscry- _ 
vit be the Clerk. It will thus be seen that the Church at first 
did everything in her power to foster and encourage the practice 
of congregational singing: why she did not continue as she had 
begun is not so apparent. 

The leader of the singing in the early Reformation Church 
was known by different names, and generally performed more 
than the one function. The designations most frequently met 
with are ‘Uptaker’* and ‘ Raiser’ of the Psalm ; in addition to 
these we find ‘he that takes up the line,’ the ‘ Clerk,’ and the 
‘Precentor,’ though the latter term is not common. At first, and 
for a long time, it was customary for an official, called the 
‘ Reader,’ to repair to church some time before the minister, and 
read to the congregation two or three chapters from the Old and 
New Testaments. When the minister entered a psalm was sung, 
and when it was concluded the minister commenced his duties by 
offering up a prayer. In many cases the leader of the singing 
united with his office that of ‘Reader,’ and it is from this 
circumstance that the precentor’s desk is still sometimes called the 
‘lectern, or vulgarly the ‘litter.’ Early in the eighteenth 
century the functions of the precentor were curtailed; he was no 
longer required to read the Word or to prescribe the opening 
psalm. The service was not begun till the entry into the pulpit 
of the minister, who gave out the psalm himself, leaving the 
occupant of the ‘lectern’ simply to lead the music.t We have 
said that the early precentor generally performed more than the 
one function. He was frequently a schoolmaster, and he was 
perhaps as often session-clerk. Sometimes he was beadle, and 
in a very few cases he was gravedigger. In the Statistical 
Account of Heriot (1759) it is said of the schoolmaster: ‘ He is 
also precentor, session-clerk, beadle, and gravedigger, and yet his 
whole income does not exceed £8 per annum.’ Where there was 





*In the Second Book of Discipline the ‘ Takers up of the Psalmes’ are 
twice mentioned as being entitled to a share of the revenues of the Kirk. 
+See Cunningham’s Church History of Scotland, edition 1882, ii. 426. 
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a ‘Sang Schule’ with a master, the latter was almost invariably 
the precentor. Defective supply in country places seems to have 
given rise to many expedients, as the following extract from the 
Diary of James Melvill, 1570, plainly shows: 


‘The Laird of Done, mentioned before, dwelt oft in the town [Montrose], 
and for his charitie entertained a blind man, wha had a singular guid voice, 
him he causit the doctor of our scholl [Sang Schule] to teetche the wholl 
Psalmes in miter, with the tone thereof, and sing tham in the Kirk, be 
heiring of whome I was sa delyted that I lerint mainie of the Psalmes and 
toones thereof in miter, quhilk I haiff thought ever sen syne a grait bless- 
ing and comfort.’ 


It is interesting to note that in some places the leader of the sing- 
ing had special vestments provided for him. In the Council 
Registers of Aberdeen, for example, we find that in 1763 ‘the 
precentors in both churches were ordered to be provided with 
black gowns and bands,’ 

Of leading the psalmody by the aid of a choir there are very 
few instances to be met with in the early Reformation Church. 
The experience of the older Church had shown that such a 
method frequently led indirectly to the silencing of the congrega- 
tional praise, and the possibility of a choir forming a help to the 
people in their singing does not seem to have been thought of. 
Nevertheless there are one or two references to something like a 
choir to be met with in the old records. In the year 1587 the 
Kirk Session of Glasgow ‘ ordean Mr. William Struthers, teacher 
of musick, shall sing in the High Kirk, from the ringing of the 
first bell to the minister’s coming in; and appoint four men to sit 
beside him beneath the pulpit.’ Again, in 1588, the Session 
‘ordean that the Sangsters in toun sing with Mr. William 
Struthers on Sunday.’ It appears that in some cases the pupils 
of the ‘Sang Schule’ were seated beside the precentor to assist 
him in leading the singing. In the Session Records of Stirling, 
1621, we read that ‘the brethrein of the Kirk . . . thinkis meit 
that the pulpit and reederis letrun salbe taine doune and reede- 
feit [reconstructed] again ;’ and they therefore ordain that the 
same be done by certain individuals named, who are to ‘mak 
commodious seattis about the fit thairof meit for the maister of 
the sang school and his bairnis to sit on, for singing of the 
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psalmes in the tyme of the holie service of the Kirk’ How 
many more instances of this kind may have existed it is impossi- 
ble now to say. During the sway of Episcopacy, choirs would 
no doubt increase, but even so late as 1755 they were sufficiently — 
few in number to be spoken of as an ‘innovation.’ In the Scots 
Magazine for the year just named there is an article headed ‘ Ill 
consequences of a late innovation in Church Music,’ in the course 
of which the introduction of a choir into some of the city churches 
is animadverted upon. There is a second article on the same 
subject, the writer this time being in favour of the new custom. 
‘Another circumstance is,’ says he, ‘that a body of the singers 
sit together generally in the gallery or loft, by which means they 
mutually assist each other, and lead the voices of such as are 
scattered in the body of the church, and command them more 
effectually than it is in the power of any precentor to do. Thus, 
too, the music is mellowed, and the effect of the whole parts 
united is agreeably diffused through the audience. The manner 
in which the seats in the church of New Aberdeen had been set 
before the reformation of their music was in view, made it imprac- 
ticable as yet to attend to this circumstance, the good effect of 
which is daily experienced in all the neighbouring congregations 
where it takes place. The writer goes on to say that many 
objections have been raised against the ‘singing by trained 
choristers,’ it being looked upon as an introduction of the super- 
stitious pomp of cathedral worship, and there can be little doubt 
that to this idea the original exclusion of choirs from the Church 
is to be mainly attributed. 

The custom of reading the psalms line by line and afterwards 
by two lines before singing was not of Scottish origin, as is 
sometimes supposed. The practice came from England, where it 
had been introduced for the benefit of those who could not read, 
or who were unableto purchase a psalm-book. The Scottish Church 
adopted it chiefly, as it would appear, from the desire to obtain 
that uniformity of worship which was ultimately secured through 
the Westminster Directory. In the latter we read—‘For the 
present, where many of the congregation cannot read, it is con- 
venient that the minister or some other fit person appointed by 
him and the ruling officers do read the psalm line by line, before 
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the singing thereof’ It is in regard to this that Lightfoot 
speaks in his Journal of the Westminster Assembly : ‘Then was 
our Directory read over to the Scots Commissioners, who were 
absent at the passing of it; and Mr. Henderson disliked our 
permission of any to read the psalm line by line, and this 
business held us in some debate.’ It is almost certain from this 
alone that the reading of the line had not previously been 
practised in Scotland, but we have distinct proof of the fact in a 
passage in Stewart of Pardovan’s Collections, where the author 
says: ‘It was an ancient practice of the Church for the minister 
or precentor to read over as much of the psalm in metre together 
as was intended to be sung at once, and then the harmony and 
melody followed without interruption, and people did either learn 
to read or get most of the psalms by heart.’ There is therefore 
ground for the conclusion that the people of Scotland not only 
possessed psalm-books but were able to use them—a point which 
we seek to emphasise because, as already indicated, it has 
frequently been stated that the practice of ‘lining out’ had its 
origin in Scotland, and was introduced for the benefit of the 
illiterate. 

Though, however, resented at first by the Scottish people as a 
concession to unlettered England, the practice soon came to be 
looked upon as a vital principle of worship. In illustration of 
this point many curious stories have been told, one or two of 
which may here be given. In Peebles a wealthy lady was so 
concerned for the continuance of the custom that she offered to 
leave all she had to the Church if they would but ‘ read the line.’ 
An old widow living by herself at Tarbolton was in the habit of 
going through the form of family prayers every day, and read 
aloud to herself each line of the psalm before she sang it. A 
‘Paisley body,’ who went by the name of Janet, protested loudly 
to her minister against the abolition of the practice, adding that 
she liked to ‘gust her gab’ twice with the line. On a subsequent 
occasion a ‘ repeating’ tune was sung at the church, when Janet 
appealed to her minister against this second innovation. ‘ Well, 
Janet,’ said he, ‘I thought you liked to gust your gab twice with 
the line.” How Janet escaped from this dilemma we are not told. 
Perhaps she was not so ready in resource as the old lady who, 
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being asked by Dr. Chalmers her reason for saying that the 
abolition of the custom of which we are speaking was anti- 
scriptural, replied by citing the text, ‘ Line upon line!’ 

As early as 1746, the General Assembly had recommended to 
‘private families that in their religious exercises singing the 
praises of God, they go on without the intermission of each line.’ 
Up to the early part of the present century, however, the prac- 
tice still survived in public worship, and great resentment arose 
in nearly every quarter where attempts were made to abolish it. 
Many people indeed left the Church of Scotland and joined the 
Seceders solely on account of the abolition of ‘lining out’ ‘A 
number of dissenting congregations,’ says the Rev. G. W. Sprott, 
‘owed their origin not to patronage, not to unevangelical preach- 
ing in the Parish Church, but to the introduction of paraphrases 
and the omission of the reading of the line; and others were 
largely increased from these causes. These determined preju- 
dices were carried to the ends of the earth. I remember old 
Scotsmen in the Colonies who never entered church because the 
line was not read out as they had been accustomed to hear it in 
the old country.’* Lining out has long ceased in all but the 
most remote districts of the country, and indeed the continuance 
of the practice when every one could afford to purchase a psalm 
book and could read it, would have been absurd. 

In our article on ‘Music in Early Scotland,’ we have gone 
into some detail regarding the use of instrumental music in the 
pre-Reformation Church. In this place we need say little more 
than that it is very doubtful whether organs were at any time 
common in the country. The extreme poverty of the people 
and the turbulent course of the national history would almost 
certainly act effectually against their employment in all but the 
most influential congregations. Very little evidence is to be 
found of their existence except in the royal chapels, the cathedral 





* *The Towbuith [Tolbooth] Whigs were a set of rigid Calvinists who 
loved nothing but extempore sermons, and would have considered it suffi- 
cient to bring the house down abvut their ears if the precentor had ceased 
for one verse the old hill-side fashion of reciting the lines of the psalm 
before singing them.’—Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh. 

VOL. XV. B 
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churches, and a few of the abbeys and monasteries. Indeed, if 
they had been more widely used than this, it seems hardly likely 
that the Reformers would have found it so easy to set them 
aside, or that they would have refrained from making special 
enactments regarding them. 

And here we are brought to the consideration of an interesting 
question—Was the non-employment of instrumental music in 
the Scottish Reformed Church due to principle, or was that 
course adopted simply from expediency? It has generally been 
supposed that the exclusion of the organ may have arisen partly 
from the conviction that it was in harmony with the teaching of 
the New Testament, and partly from the glaring abuses prevalent 
in the Catholic Church. That the former view ultimately came 
to be the one held by Scottish Presbyterians, we well know; but 
was it really the view which first led to the abjuring of the 
organ in worship? We think not altogether; otherwise, how 
can the absence of any distinct enactment on the question be 
satisfactorily explained? Both the First and Second Books of 
Discipline are silent on the matter; the General Assemblies, so 
far as we know (we speak of the early Church history), pro- 
nounced no decree upon it; in the old Scottish Confession of 
Faith it is not once noticed; and the Westminster Directory does 
not discourage it by a single line of disapproval. There is evi- 
dence also to show that, whatever may have been the feeling at 
first, some of the leading minds in the Church came to look upon 
the matter as being at anyrate not of vital importance. Except 
on this ground, it would hardly be possible, for example, to 
account for the circumstance that George Gillespie in his cele- 
brated work entitled A Dispute against English Popish Cere- 
monies obtruded upon the Church of Scotland, published in 1637, 
never once makes mention of the question of instrumental music. 
Many years before this—in 1617—an organ had been introduced 
into the Chapel Royal in Edinburgh,* at which time it had given 





* We do not know whether the point has ever engaged special attention, 
but it appears to us to be worthy of enquiry, whether, as has sometimes 
been dogmatically asserted, the Chapel Royal and the Abbey Church were 
about this date one and the same. Judging from various notices in 
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considerable offence to the people ; and it is quite inexplicable that 
Gillespie should not refer to this amongst his ‘ obtruded cere- 
monies,’ unless we suppose him not to have considered it a ques- | 
tion of principle. Even the famous Glasgow Assembly of 1638 
took no notice of the matter, and yet the organ in the Chapel 
Royal was at that very time causing contention in the capital. 
In our opinion, a little too much has been deduced from the fact 
that the early Reformation Church had no instrumental music 
in its services. Even if its use had been expressly enjoined, we 
do not believe that more than a very few congregations would 
have been able to boast of an organ ; and this for the reasons al- 
ready referred to as preventing the universal employment of the 
instrument in the ancient Church. For many years after the 
Reformation the people continued in a state of extreme poverty, 
and a large proportion of the clergy had scarcely the means of 
subsistence. A great many parishes had no minister at all ; and, 
if we except a few abbeys and cathedrals—some of which were 
in ruins—the places of worship were in a wretched state of dis- 
repair—‘ without stoves, without pews, and open to all the winds 


of heaven.’ So far on as 1713, a contemporary writer says that 





Calderwood (see especially Vol. vii., Wodrow ed.) it would seem as if they 
were. Certainly the congregation worshipping in the building known as 
the Chapel Royal belonged at one time to the Church of Scotland. There 
can be little doubt that the Chapel to which Knox refers as ‘the Chappell 
Royall of Holyrud-House,’ and as ‘ the Chappell of the Palace of Holyrud- 
House’ is, or rather was, quite a different Chapel from that now known as 
Holyrood Chapel. In Laing’s Knox (i. 391) we find that the Queen’s 
‘awin Chappell’ is distinguished from the ‘Abbey.’ In Chambers’ 
‘ Traditions of Edinburgh ’ it is stated that in the lower part of the Church 
of St. Giles ‘ there was a small place of worship denominated the Chapel 
of Holyrood’; and in Rogers’ ‘ History of the Chapel Royal’ (Grampian 
Club), it is said that the former Chapel at Holyrood was not superseded 
as such by the Abbey Church, which had been used as a parish church 
until the reign of Charles II. In the Preface to the Chartulary of Holy- 
rood (Bannatyne Club) we find a copy of the Privy Council Minute dis- 
charging the people of the Canongate from using the Abbey Church any 
longer, as it was henceforward (1672) to be the Chapel Royal. That entry 
would seem to imply that it had not been previously known or used as the 
Chapel Royal. 
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‘a Pair of organs * are not in every one’s hand; which I believe 
will not be denied me, while so many Episcopal meeting houses 
in Scotland are obliged through plain poverty to want them.’ 
Whether, however, from principle or expediency, the organ 
gradually disappeared, until at the close of the sixteenth century 
not a single specimen found even standing room in a Presbyterian 
Church. 

Reference has incidentally been made to the introduction of an 
organ into the Chapel Royal, Edinburgh, in 1617. There seems 
to have been at various times different establishments bearing the 
designation of Royal Chapels, each of which has some interest for 
the musical antiquary. The oldest appears to have been at 
Stirling. According to Pitscottie, it was founded by James III. 
and included a ‘ Dean, Archdean, Treasurer, Sub-dean, Chantor, 
Sub-chantor, with all kinds of Alter offices” There were two 
separate companies—‘ the one to pass with the king wherever he 
pleased that they might sing and play to him, and hold him 
merry; the other to remain in the said chapel, for to sing and 
pray for him and his successors.’ At Stirling, James VI. was 
baptized in 1566, and we read that in the procession there were 
‘singers of the Chapel in their several habits and copes,’ and that 
when the rites had been performed—‘ then did the musick begin, 
and after it had continued a good space, the Prince was again 
conveyed to his apartment.’ In 1612 Maister William Birnie 
was appointed Dean, ‘ with special power to chuse ane sufficient 
number of prebendares, skeilful in musick, being apt and qualifiet 
for uthir divine service,’ and to confer upon the benefices belong- 
ing to them according to the first institution, —the place of resi- 
dence to be Holyroodhouse instead of Stirling. This latter step, 
as has been suggested, was doubtless in the line of James’s 
measures for assimilating the Church of Scotland to that of Eng- 





* The term ‘ pair of organs’ is one which it may be well to explain, as it has 
frequently puzzled inquirers after medieval remains. It meant simply an organ 
with more pipes than one. In the works of the older poets we often find the 
term ‘pair,’ and always as synonymous with set; thus we have ‘a pair of 
cards’ (Jonson), ‘a pair of beads’ (Fletcher), etc. The term must never be 
taken as implying two separate instruments.—See Hopkins and Rimbault on 
the Organ, p. 41. 
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land, the further progress of which appears from the history of 
the movement beginning with the introduction of the organ in 
1617. As this history is of no little interest we shall now follow 
it out in some detail. 

The setting up of the organ in the Chapel Royal is referred to 
by Calderwood: ‘On the 17th of May, 1617,’ says he, ‘the ser- 
vice was begun in the Chapel Royal, with singing of choristers, 
surplices, and playing on organes,’ and on two subsequent occa- 
sions in the same year he again reports the performance of the 
instrument. From this date on till 1631 very little seems to be 
known concerning the state of music in the Chapel, but in the 
latter year, according to Stevenson’s History, ‘the organs were 
set up in the Chapel Royal, and a company of singers, mostly 
young boys, were appointed to play that tune [kind of music ?] 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Hanna, whose zeal was re- 
warded with the Deanery of Edinburgh. In 1633, when Charles 
visited Scotland, the instrument was still in use in the Chapel. 
Before setting out the King had desired to be informed as to the 
order of service in the place where he was to worship, and a long 
programme was submitted to him from which we make the fol- 
lowing quotation: ‘In time of service within the Chappell, the 
organist and all the singing men are in black gownes, and the 
boyes in sadd coloured coats. The singing men doe sit in seats 
lately made before the noblemen, with their books lay’d. There 
is sung before sermon a full anthem, and after sermon an anthem 
alone in versus [7.¢., one singer to each part] with the organ.’ It 
has been generally supposed that the Reformation in all parts of 
the country ‘directly occasioned the suspension of every descrip- 
tion of music except psalm-tunes ;’ but this idea scarcely accords 
either with the intimation just quoted, or with others connected 
with state occasions which might be adduced. It is more than 
probable that the parties employed in these instances were the 
regular officials of the chapel. ‘It may be assumed,’ says Living- 
ston, ‘that the secular branches would continue to be cultivated ; 
and in regard to the sacred, though the religious services strictly 
so-called would be in accordance with the system prevalent over 
the kingdom, it does not follow that no higher class of composi- 
tions was maintained.’ Still, as there were no choirs in the great 
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majority of the churches, it is unlikely that any other form of 
music than the psalm tune was largely employed. 

Among Charles's instructions given in 1638 to his Commissioner, 
Hamilton, there is an injunction to the effect that the organ in 
the Chapel Royal might or might not be used according as 
should be deemed expedient. The injunction very soon proved 
to be unnecessary. The instrument had long been a bone of 
contention between the Government party and the Presbyterians ; 
and in this same year something happened which caused its final 
removal, Spalding’s words (Memorialls) suggest that the Chapel 
had suffered violence. ‘The glorious organs of the Chappell 
Royall,’ says he, are ‘maisterfullie broken doune, nor no service 
usit thair, bot the haill Chaplains, choirstirs and musicians dis- 
chargeit, and the costlie organes altogidder distroyit and unuseful.’ 
But that the instrument, if ‘unuseful’, was not ‘altogiddir 
distroyit’ is evident from the following notice in Sir John 
Graham Dalzell’s Musical Memoirs of Scotland : 


* At a meeting of the Kirk-session of the parish of Holyrood in the year 
1643 ‘the matter being motioned concerning that organe which was taken 
down and put into the yle, now lying idle, mothing and consuming ; yea, 
moreover, the same being an unprofitable instrument, scandalous to our 
profession, whether the same might not be sold for a tollerable pryce, and 
the money given to the poor. The session agreed that this would be expe- 
dient, but postponed the subject.’ « 


The ultimate fate of the organ is not recorded; nor do we hear 
anything of instrumental music in any church in Scotland for 
many years afterwards. In 1747 an English Chapel, situated 
in Gray’s Close, Edinburgh, introduced an organ into the 
service, and this, so far as we can learn, was the first occasion 
of its use in the capital since the Revolution. It was considered 
so great a novelty that, according to Chambers, ( Traditions of 
Edinburgh) ‘many people, even at the risk of excommunication, 
went out of curiosity to hear it.’ In the west of Scotland the first 





* The selling of organs and devoting the proceeds to charity seems to 
have been common. In 1674 the Kirk Session of Aberdeen gave orders 
that ‘the organes be removit from the Kirk with all expedition and made 
forfeit of to the use and support of the puir.’ 
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organ set up after the Reformation was in St. Andrew’s ‘ English 
Chappel,’ Glasgow, in 1775.* Not till the year 1806 was any 
serious attempt made to introduce an instrument into a Presby- 
terian Church. An organ had been talked of in Aberdeen some 
time before this, but nothing had come of the proposal. In the 
year first named Dr. Ritchie of St. Andrew’s Parish Church, 
Glasgow, petitioned the Town Council, as patrons and heritors 
of St. Andrews for leave to clear away some pews behind the 
pulpit to make room for an organ. The Council refused the 
petition, unless with the Presbytery’s sanction, but it was not 
intended to ask this sanction; and so a small instrument for 
which room could be found without any alteration, was introduced 
and was used for the first—and as it turned out the only—time, 
on Sunday, August 23rd, 1807. The Presbytery at once took 
the matter up, with the result that the organ had to be immedi- 
ately silenced. The Presbytery found that the use of instru- 
mental music in public worship was not only ultra vires of 
individual congregations, but ultra vires of the Church herself ; 
it was forbidden by the law of the land, specially by the Act of 
Security and the Treaty of Union; much more it was forbidden 
by the law of God! How matters have progressed since then 
need hardly be said. Liberty came to the Church of Scotland 
by a decision of the General Assembly of 1864; and not many 
years afterwards, as our readers know, the other Presbyterian 
Churches followed the example thus set them. Such are the 
strange transformations which time brings about ! 

It is not intended in this paper to carry down the history of 
Scottish Church music to our own day. Indeed, following on the 





* So says the Rev. Dr. Gordon, incumbent of St. Andrews (see Glasghu 
Facies, p. 562). There is, however, a tradition that the 1775 organ was 
preceded by a barrel organ. Unfortunately the early records of the 
‘English Chappel’ have disappeared so that it is impossible to test the 
tradition.—See an interesting article, entitled ‘Some old Glasgow Organs,’ 
in Glasgow Herald, March 13th, 1889. 

+ Principal Cunningham (Church History of Scotland, ii. 541) is thus in- 
exact in saying that the harmonium introduced in 1862 into Old Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, was the first musical instrument used in a Scotch Church since 
the Reformation. 
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period with which we have already dealt there is very little of 
interest to tell. The ‘golden age’ of psalmody in Scotland was 
emphatically the age of the Sternhold Psalter. With the intro- 
duction in 1650 of the present version of the psalms—at which 
time the Church left the musical element uncared for—there was 
inaugurated the ‘dark age’ of Church music in the country. 
Psalmody ‘no longer enjoyed the protection of Church authority, 
but was turned adrift to seek refuge wherever a private individual 
might be found willing to afford it.’ The result was just what 
might have been expected—deterioration in regard both to 
materials and performance. The country became chiefly depen- 
dent upon England for its supply of music; only about half a 
dozen of its old Psalter tunes being retained, and most of its 
precentors being probably ignorant that such a work was ever in 
existence. Of this discreditable state of matters, Dr. Mainzer, a 
foreigner, wrote : 


‘ While the Protestants of Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, and Bohemia, 
cling with veneration and almost filial devotion to the psalm tunes of the 
Reformation, and consider them as a sacred trust, as a national legacy, to 
be transmitted from father to son, from generation to generation, the 
Presbyterians of Scotland have been taught melodies of other countries, of 
which many have not even borrowed their inspiration from the Church— 
their own national psalmody, one of the most beautiful musical remnants 
of the Reformation, being allowed to perish unnoticed, and fall into 
oblivion.’ 

Happily, we in modern times, have made some amends for this 
neglect, by a partial return to the tunes of the Reformation 
period. There is now a better acquaintance with, and a higher 
appreciation of the old Church music: and that is just as it should 
be. We have advanced in many things since the early days of 
the Reformation, but it is doubtful if we have produced better or 
heartier congregational singing, and it is certain we have not 
produced a body of tunes better suited as a medium of the 
people’s praise. 

J. CuTHBERT HapDEN. 
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Art. IlL—THE PREHISTORIC LEVANT. 


HE advance of learning concerning the ancient civilization of 
Asia, within the last two generations, has equalled the 
advance of physical science, of engineering skill, and of 
geographical research; and, like the latter, its rapid growth 
dates from the time when British power became consolidated — 
after the fall of Napoleon. The necessity for studying Asiatic 
languages was felt by the statesman and the missionary alike, and 
the bold explorations of military and political agents together 
tended to provide for scholars a mass of material the very exis- 
tence of which was unsuspected. Before the year 1822 not a 
symbol of the now familiar Egyptian system of hieroglyphic 
writing was understood, and the Rosetta bilingual was still 
unused. It was not till 1847 that the cuneiform writing was 
deciphered by a soldier, whose name now stands in the highest 
place among English scholars (Sir Henry Rawlinson), and ten 
years earlier Gesenius was only just publishing his collection of 
Phoenician texts, while in Aryan studies the basis of comparative 
grammar had then only begun to be laid. 

Every discovery so made was met at first with sceptical and 
even derisive contradiction. Bopp was laughed at as an enthu- 
siast when he first pointed out the kinship of Aryan languages, 
which is now the accepted basis of their study, just as in 1771 
Anquetil Duperron had been denounced as an impostor when, 
after years of dangerous research and patient labour, he brought 
to Europe the sacred books of the Parsees, written in dialects 
then entirely unknown. Nor is this spirit of opposition dead 
even in our own times, when the labours of the last generation 
have become the glory of scholars. Here and there a voice is 
raised against Sir H. Rawlinson’s latest and most astonishing 
discovery—that of the old Mongolic language of Mesopotamia. 
Here and there an enthusiast still breaks away from the results 
of comparative study, and confuses languages and civilizations of 
different stocks. 

Nor is the work of studying the ancient history of Western 
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Asia—which is the history of the origin of civilization—by any 
means complete in our own times. New surprises were in store 
for scholars even within the last dozen years. New systems of 
writing, new languages, and unsuspected elements of ancient 
population, yet remained to be studied; and new pioneers were 
doomed to meet the same reception which their precursors 
endured. Hardly had the Egyptian and the Cuneiform come to 
be understood systems when a new and distinct hieroglyphic 
character was found to have been widely used throughout Asia 
Minor and Northern Syria; and hardly had the reading public 
become familiar with Rameses and Sargon, when races akin 
neither to the Egyptians nor to the Assyrians began to take their 
place on the canvas, 

The result of this wide study of contemporary monuments has 
been to revolutionize many of our ideas of ancient history, and to 
substitute a comparative for an exegetical method. Yet, on the 
other hand, the evidence of the inscriptions, as a whole, has 
tended not to discredit but to confirm the historic statements of 
those great writers on whom we formerly depended for our know- 
ledge of the ancient world, and to vindicate the faithfulness and 
honesty of Herodotus, and of yet earlier and more venerated 
chroniclers, even while illustrating from independent sources the 
widespread belief in the legends and folk-tales wherewith the 
father of history enlivens his charming pages. Exegetic study 
must always suffer from the disadvantage that the ingenuity of 
the critic is uncontrolled by facts outside the authority which he 
questions, until the independent results of monumental study 
furnish us with a means of forming an opinion which may control 
the frequently over-confident assumptions of the scholar, who 
claims to understand better than the ancient historian how 
history should be written. The critic appeals from antiquity to 
his own understanding. The antiquary appeals from the critic 
to the very letters penned by the contemporary scribe. 

It is no doubt because of the very solid basis on which monu- 
mental research stands that its results are received by practical 
and intelligent readers with greater confidence than those of 
literary criticism. As in every other department of research, 
the conclusions of the antiquary and of the philologist are liable 
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to be overthrown by ampler and more exact knowledge. But his 
method is safe, because it depends on comparison, whether of 
historic statement, of language, or of art, and because personal 
opinion is reduced to a minimum, and errors of transmission 
practically annihilated. The materials on which the critic works 
are almost incapable of increase, but the antiquary lives in daily 
hope of further finds ; and so long as he is content to keep his 
conclusions well within his facts, and to acknowledge his ignor- 
ance when facts fail him, he receives from his reader the 
confidence due to honest determination in the search of truth. 
The general result of such study has been to prove clearly the 
early presence in Western Asia of the three well-known stocks 
now called Semitic, Turanian, and Aryan, side by side with the 
old Egyptian stock in the Delta. The Turanian or Mongolic 
race appears to have been the first in Asia to attain to civilization, 
but was gradually superseded and surpassed by the Semitic, while 
the Aryans, whose superiority has often been boasted both by 
themselves and by those scholars who have devoted their atten- 
tion exclusively to Aryan antiquity, were not only the latest to 
appear on the scene, but may be justly said to have had no 
independent culture of their own before they came under the 
influence of the afore-mentioned races. The antiquity of the 
Egyptian civilization, however, surpasses any other, and it is 
astonishingly perfect in the very earliest times. Some scholars 
have supposed the pyramid age to be as early as 4000 B.c. 
(though Egyptian chronology, properly speaking, begins only 
about 1600 B.c.), and neither in Mesopotamia, in India, or in 
China, has civilization been carried back to such an early date. 
The early kings of Chaldea are not traced in their Canon earlier 
than 2600 B.c. (in spite of deductions from later records *), while 
in China the oldest known monuments belong to the ninth 
century B.c., and the eclipse observations are not recorded 
regularly before 776 B.c. The earliest date proposed by Max 





* Some scholars still speak of the history of Mesopotamia as traceable to 
4000 and even 6000 B.c., but these conjectures, however dogmatically 
urged, are very unsafe, and, like many other assertions of contemporary 
authorities, will in time be discarded, because they rest on foundations 
already shown to be unsafe. 
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Miiller for an unwritten Veda is only 1500 B.c., and Indian 
civilization cannot be carried back much before 600 B.c., while 
that of Persia is even later. 

The scepticism of the age of Voltaire which denied the existence 
of any literature in Western Asia before the age of Herodotus, 
has, however, proved to have been hasty and ignorant in face of 
the actual survival of alphabetic texts probably as old as 1000 
B.c. at least, while the still existing papyri of Egypt carry us 
back another ten centuries, and these again are preceded by the 
early monumental texts of Chaldea, perhaps carved in 3000 B.c. 
and by the yet earlier monumental writing of Egypt, while the 
existence of cities, of trade, of art, of metallurgy, and of agriculture 
in Western Asia is now proved by the monuments as early as the 
date usually assigned to Abraham. 

In the present paper it is proposed to give a general sketch of 
the growth of civilization in the very earliest ages in Egypt and 
in Western Asia, and to enlarge more especially on some of the 
newer and less generally known results of exploration in Asia 
Minor and in Syria, including the researches of Perrot in 
Armenia, and the outcome of the recovery of the Syrian hiero- 
glyphic texts in 1870, with the subsequent discoveries of George 
Smith in Northern Syria. In this enquiry it will be most con- 
venient to begin with Egypt, and to take in turn the results of 
Semitic, Turanian, and Aryan studies. 

In the vast and ever spreading field of Egyptian scholarship it 
may seem impossible to select facts of primary importance for 
notice. Yet it is extraordinary to note how many questions of 
.the highest importance remain still unsettled even in this field. 
The origin of the Egyptians is still matter of dispute. The 
Egyptian language may be said to be still unclassed. The 
existence of numerous distinct elements of population, though 
recognised, is little studied, and the possible existing relationship 
of Egyptian to other hieroglyphic systems, though indicated by 
more than one scholar of eminence, is far from being generally 
accepted. The home of Egyptian civilization is in short as 
uncertain as is the chronology of the early dynasties, while the 
religion and mythology of the race are still not perfectly under- 
stood. 
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The racial type of the Egyptian mummies was called 
‘Caucasian’ by Sir G. Wilkinson, resembling that of the Euro- 
pean, and having nothing in it of the negro; but the aquiline 
profile of the 18th and 19th dynasties differs much from the 
older type of the wooden statues, and the broad faces of the 
Hyksos are now generally regarded as Mongolic. In the same 
way, too, traces of Semitic and yet more strongly of Mongolic 
influence are found in the vocabulary of the Egyptian language 
about the 14th century B.c., but the language itself is certainly 
neither Aryan nor Turanian, though remotely connected by its 
syntax and its pronouns and genders with the earliest Semitic 
speech. The folk-lore tales of the 19th Dynasty appear also to be 
closely connected with those of the Asiatic races, and the religious 
symbolism of Egypt in great measure coincides with that of Syria 
and Chaldea. It appears therefore, that the original stock, 
already to some extent civilised, divided off at a very remote 
period from its Asiatic relatives, and that about 2000 B.c. Tartar 
tribes—perhaps the Hyksos—and Semitic traders—Hebrew and 
Phoenician—gradually spread over the Delta, where apparently 
they became dominant, until the so-called Nubian Dynasties 
drove them back into Syria, and in turn invaded the plain of 
Philistia. 

The latest and most interesting of Egyptian discoveries has 
been that of cuneiform tablets at Tell-el-Amarna in Upper 
Egypt, dating, probably, as early as the 16th century B.c., and 
shewing that the officials of the Kings of Mesopotamia, at that 
time, ruled even in Tyre and Sidon. The theory which has 
somewhat hastily been formed from this find—representing the 
cuneiform as a sort of diplomatic character used all over Western 
Asia at this period—does not however agree either with the con- 
tents of these tablets or with what we know of the history of writing 
in Syria; for the characters used in writing in Syria and in Egypt 
had no direct connection with the cuneiform. The Phoenician 
alphabet was derived from a perfectly distinct system, and 
the cuneiform character is not mzntioned in the Bible. The 
contents of these newly found tablets have been supposed to 
shew that embassies were sent to the Kings of the 18th Dynasty, 
by Mesopotamian princes using the Babylonian characters, and it 
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appears that interpreters accompanied the letters, and no doubt 
read them or translated them. It seems however very unsafe to 
suppose that the governors of Tyre and Sidon and others of the 
writers, who address the ‘King my Lord,’ were Egyptian officials. 
The names of these writers are Semitic, and the official dockets 
added in Egypt are in the hieratic character. We still await the 
results of German study of these texts, the greater part of 
which are in Berlin, and the hasty estimates of their bear- 
ing on ancient history published in England, may perhaps 
be liable to considerable revision. Nothing is more ‘dangerous 
in antiquarian research than to draw sweeping conclusions from 
fragmentary evidence, constructing what is little better than 
fiction, though claiming to be sober history. 

The Egyptian monuments of Karnak are evidence that as 
early as 1600 B.c. there was a Semitic race (i.¢., one akin to the 
Hebrews and Assyrians) in Palestine, while Tyre is monument- 
ally known to have been built before the 16th century B.c. 
About the same period also the Semitic history of Babylonia and 
of Assyria begins, the same race which was then strong in Syria 
and only just expelled from the Delta, being at the same time 
zealous in pushing its conquests northwards to Armenia, in 
countries previously held by the Turanians. The native seat 
of the Semitic races as a distinct stock was apparently in the 
south, probably near the mouth of the Euphrates. In a recent 
paper, M. Naville has suggested that the Hyksos themselves came 
from Mesopotamia, being probably Turanians expelled by the 
Semitic Babylonians, or by the Elamites, who were then invading 
Chaldea. Their royal names, however, do not suggest any clear 
Turanian derivation. 

The Semitic race borrowed much of its civilization from the 
preceding Mongolians. This is shewn by the Mongol origin of 
many ‘culture words’ used in Hebrew and yet more often in 
Assyrian, denoting the metals and the arts, with words for king, 
temple, fortress, garden, &c. The Semitic race in Palestine 
adopted an alphabet which had no immediate connection with 
cuneiform, while in Mesopotamia, at least as early as 1600 B.c. 
they had learned from the Akkadians or Mongols a hieroglyphic 
system as complicated as the Egyptian. They had no native 
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system of writing of their own and in Arabia we find only very 
late texts jn characters of Phoenician and Aramaic origin. Thus 
at the time of separation of the Hebrews and Phoenicians from 
the Babylonians there seems to have been no written system in 
use among the Semitic peoples, who were nomads invading settled 
countries just as in the later days, when the wild unlettered 
followers of Muhammad swept over the same regions and 
gradually learned the arts and sciences of the conquered Greeks 
and Persians. 

Nevertheless it is perhaps from the Semitic peoples of Syria 
that, in the historic age, was derived the greatest and simplest of 
graphic inventions—the alphabet which has superseded all 
hieroglyphic systems; and the discoveries of the last twenty 
years shew us that at least as early as 1000 B.c., this alphabet 
was in use from the Greek islands on the north to the wilds of 
Moab on the south. In Palestine itself we at length possess a 
Hebrew inscription (the Siloam text) as old as 700 B.c.,* and a 
few of the Phoenician texts may be yet older. The question of 
the origin of this alphabet is one of the most interesting in 
archeology, and in consequence of recent discovery it can be 
pursued in a manner far more exhaustive than was possible before 
the early hieroglyphic texts of Syria had been recovered. To 
this question it will be more convenient to revert later, but the 
latest discoveries point to native invention in Phoenicia itself 
and not to the importation of a foreign system from Egypt where 
no alphabet strictly speaking was used. 

From the list of towns conquered by Thothmes III. we know 
that long before the Exodus there was in Palestine a race speaking 
a language very like Hebrew, dwelling in cities, cultivating the 
soil and worshipping Baal and Ashtoreth. How early they 
began to write and to record their sacred traditions we do not 
yet know from the monuments, but there is some evidence that 
to this race at a very early period was due the more exact 
observation of the stars to which Semitic names were given. It 
was, however, during the period of decay in Egypt and in Assyria, 
while the Hittites held the passage of the Euphrates at 





* Memoirs of the Survey of Western Pulestine, Jerusalem Volume. 
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Carchemish and the Phoenicians ruled at sea, that it became 
possible for a strong and independent state to arise among the 
Hebrews, when David and Solomon founded the civilized: kingdom 
which so svon fell in ruins. The efforts of German expiorers 
have within the last year done much to elucidate the more 
obscure questions of Semitic antiquity, and the new Berlin 
Museum represents some of the most important additions made 
for many a year to the records of Western Asia. In addition to 
native work from Cappadocia a long Aramaic text of the 9th 
century B.C., in alphabetic characters, is there exhibited, and 
tablets on which Greek letters stand side by side with cuneiform 
emblems. It has been determined by recent discoveries that in 
the very early days of their establishment in northern Mesopo- 
tamia the Assyrians were in trade relation (in the 15th century 
B.C.) with the inhabitants of Cappadocia, and that languages 
other than those known previously to scholars, were there spoken 
at the time. Thus the desire expressed by George Smith to 
ascertain the relations of Assyria with Asia Minor is rapidly 
being fulfilled.* 

Turning from the more familiar subject of the origin of 
Semitic civilization to that of the Turanians and of the Aryans, 
we enter upon a not less interesting though less studied subject, 
and on departments of antiquarian knowledge where much ad- 
vance has of late years been made. 

The existence of an ancient civilized Mongolic or Tartar stock 
in Mesopotamia was demonstrated by Sir H. Rawlinson nearly 
forty years ago, through the decipherment of bilingual inscrip- 
tions, which, though not historic, cast a broad light on the super- 
stitions, the arts, and the rude inventive genius of the race. 
Their language on the whole seems to have most resembled the 
pure Turkish spoken later in Central Asia, and the few sculp- 
tured figures as yet recovered in connection with this language 
present us with the round head, the broad cheek-bones, the hair- 





* See Dr. Sayce’s letter, Academy, 7th September, 1889. 

+ How little this discovery has been grasped even at the present day 
may be seen in the Nineteenth Centwry, August, 1889, where Mr. Glad- 
stone regards the Akkadians as Semitic. 
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less chin of the Mongol. The invention of the cuneiform system 
of writing has long been attributed by scholars to this race, 
which is best known as Akkadian; but only in 1887 were the 
results of the researches of De Sarzec in lower Chaldea published 
in Paris, including statues covered with inscriptions which shew 
more fully than before the written characters used by this early 
race. 

The student who gazes on the complicated arrow-headed 
forms used about 700 B.c. by the Assyrians, would be puzzled to 
account for their apparently arbitrary shapes, had not the careful 
comparative study of the earlier texts established the gradual 
growth of the conventional emblems from rude hieroglyphic 
sketches. The use of a wooden style pressed on the unbaked 
clay accounts for the arrow form of the strokes, but on the 
earliest Akkadian texts, which are engraved on stone, this ‘ cunei- 
form’ appearance is absent, and the oldest known forms, though 
already conventionalised in a manner which suggests that the 
origin of the characters is to be traced earlier than 3000 B.c., 
yet in many cases preserve distinctly the hieroglyphic value— 
such as the foot for ‘ go,’ the hand for ‘take,’ and emblems for 
‘reed,’ ‘ox,’ ‘ house,’ ‘ man,’ ‘star,’ ‘fish,’ etc., etc., amounting to 
about 150 in all, and used in a manner closely similar to the 
system of the earliest Chinese characters. The Akkadians 
wrote from right to left in horizontal lines carefully ruled, but 
with the syllables of each word arranged vertically, and the 
words divided by vertical lines. This system distinguishes their 
inscriptions from those of the Assyrians, who wrote from left to 
right with consecutive syllables, and who turned the emblems 
through a right angle, so that they fell as it were on their backs. 
These points are clearly illustrated by De Sarzec’s texts from Tell 
Lo, which are not yet published in English translation, but are 
known to be in a Mongolic language, and to record royal gifts to 
temples raised on the spot. 

The origin of the cuneiform is therefore a picture-writing first 
used by a Mongolic race, which descended the valley of the 
Tigris from the highlands near the Caspian. They attained to 
considerable civilization before the Semitic invasion, not only 
dwelling in walled cities, building temples, carving statues of 
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high artistic value, using boats with sails, and writing hymns 
and codes of law, but also excelling in metallurgy, smelting gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and iron, and even, as we learn from the 
express wording of their hymns, making bronze from copper and 
tin. Bronze was of common use throughout Western Asia long 
before 1600 B.c. The Phoenicians used it as well as the Akka- 
dians; and the old Akkadian name for tin (anna or annag) 
survives to our own times in the Hungarian on and in the 
Armenian anag for the same metal. It is not, however, certainly 
known whence this early supply of tin was derived. Tin is not 
known to exist in the Caucasus, though it is said to occur near 
Mesh-hed in Khorassan. The most probable derivation seems to 
be from the Altai mountains, and the early Chinese also appear to 
have got their tin from the North West. Neither Spain, India, 
nor the Scilly Isles can be supposed to have been then in com- 
munication with Mesopotamia, and the existence of tin at so 
early a period in Western Asia seems to suggest a very early 
communication with regions North East of the Caspian. The 
words used to denote tin by the Greeks, the Chinese, the Mongols, 
Hebrews and Arabs, and by the Aryans of India, are different 
from that above mentioned, but the Assyrians used the Akkadian 
word. 

The Akkadians were allied to other tribes in Elam and in 
Media which preserved their language down to the time of Darius. 
Some of the Elamites conquered by the Assyrians in the 7th 
century B.C., appear to be represented with plaited pigtails like 
Tartars, and the language of the early tribes over whom Cyrus 
ruled, was certainly of the same stock with the Akkadian, and 
closely connected with Turkish. The Medic language which 
appears on the inscriptions of Darius is the same, and the popu- 
lation south of the Caspian in the 5th century B.c. consisted of 
mingled Aryan and Mongolic tribes. Thus though conquered in 
the plains, these sturdy Turanians held on to the mountains, and 
an unbroken line of descent connects the Mongol, the Turk, the 
Hunn, and the Magyar, with the early conquerors of Chaldea, 
and as we are about to see with the earliest dominant race in 
Syria and in Asia Minor. The traditional home whence the 
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Mongols spread north and east, the Finns to the west, the Turks 
to the south-west, was in Central Asia, and in the Altai moun- 
tains, whence the Akkadians, perhaps, got their tin; and the 
Mongol folk-tales, to our own day, preserve relics of the legends 
of Chaldea recorded on the cuneiform tablets. Some scholars aze 
of opinion—and there is much to justify such a view—that the 
Chinese characters sprang from the same early picture-writing, 
which developed into the cuneiform, and it is certain that the 
early Bak tribes, with whom the history of China begins, came 
from Central Asia, where were the Holy Land and Sacred 
Mountain of the Chinese. 

The religious ideas of these Mongolic tribes were extremely 
primitive. Their beliefs resembled those of the Greeks but were 
perhaps less systematised. Every natural object had its indwell- 
ing spirit, the stone, the tree, the wind, the fire and the water 
not less than man or beast. They invoked the ‘spirit above,’ and 
‘the earth spirit, the sacred mountain, the sun, the moon and 
the stars. Every evil thing was due to the malice of some demon, 
and cruel fiends stalked abroad in the storm, the lightning, the 
plague and the fever. There was a sunstroke devil, a drowning 
devil, a demon of the entrails or of the headache. The Akkadian 
system closely resembled that of the modern Chinese, and in 
China a deprecatory formula is still set up for ‘ his excellence the 
asthma,’ or for any other disease. The Akkadians believed also 
in a Hades and an Elysium like that of the Greeks or of the 
Hebrews, and the monuments show us how mistaken is the 
critical assertion that ancient nations did not believe in future 
punishment or reward for earthly deeds. No ancient Asiatic 
race is known which did not hold such beliefs, and the Egyptians 
from the earliest age firmly expected a judgment after death. 

It has then been long known that a civilised Mongolic race 
early existed in Mesopotamia, in Media, and in Susiana; but the 
newest discoveries extend the range of this population as early as 
1600 B.c., or probably much earlier to Asia Minor and Northern 
Syria. This discovery, announced in 1887 as a result of special 
study of the Syrian hieroglyphics, has already been accepted by 
some of our leading scholars, while ethnologists have pronounced 
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that in their opinion the portraits of Kheta or Hittite chiefs from 
the Karnak bas-reliefs represent a Tartar or Mongolic people.* 

It is not unnatural to suppose that a people with Mongolic 
features and represented on Egyptian monuments as wearing pig- 
tails would have spoken a Mongolic language; for although it 
has become a sort of catchword with philologists that ‘language 
is no test of race,’ it is very doubtful if such a maxim is really 
safe or represents a thorough grasp of the conditions under which 
certain languages replace others among mingled populations. At 
all events no language can be suggested more likely to have been 
spoken by an ancient race, now admitted to have been Mongolic, 
than an ancient dialect akin to those spoken by the Akkadians 
and the Medes, about the same period and in countries close to 
Syria geographically, and known historically to have had early 
intercourse with the Mediterranean coasts. 

But this clue to the language of the Kheta is found to give 
important results when we study the geographical nomenclature 
of northern Syria, and the royal names of the Hittite princes. The 
former names are recorded among the conquests of Thothmes IIL, 
about 1600 B.c., and scholars very early discovered that this 
nomenclature was not Semitic. The latter are mentioned in an 
important papyrus of the reign of Rameses II., which records his 
treaty with the Hittite princes of Syria. This treaty papyrus 
was discussed twenty years ago by the French scholar Chabas, 
who pointed out that the names of the Kheta or Hittites were 
not Semitic. If we take one of these names (Torkon or Tarku) 
as an instance, we at once find that it is neither Aryan nor 
Semitic, but that it is an ancient and widespread Mongol word. 
It exists still in more than one Turkic dialect, and in the old 





* See especially the papers by Major C. R. Conde, D.C.L., R.E., in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute 1887 and 1889, in which is further 
developed the system first stated in ‘ Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hittite in- 
scriptions,’ by the same author (Bentley, 1887). Before the discovery of 
the Mongolie character of the Hittite language, vain attempts were made 
to read the texts as Hebrew, Georgian, or Armenian, but no scholar had 
attempted any exhaustive analysis of the sounds, positions, and picture 
values of the emblems, and most of those who attempted the problem were 
unacquainted with the leading principles of hieroglyphic decipherment. 
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Buriat dialect of Siberia, and means the ‘chief of a tribe.’ In 
Italy even, we find it among the Turanian Etruscans as Tarchu 
or Tarquin. This is a very striking instance of the results to be - 
obtained by study of Hittite names, but though the distinctive 
character of the word was recognised, its Mongol origin does not 
appear to have been indicated before the publication of Altaic 
Hieroglyphs in 1887. 

Tribes akin to the Kheta or Hittites existed further east it 
would seem, since this word Tarku, and other terms which are 
clearly Akkadian, are found among the names of princes con- 
quered by the Assyrians; but the Kheta themselves were 
apparently found only in Syria at Carchemish, Aleppo, Hamath, 
and Kadesh on the Orontes [Tell Neby Mendeh]. These tribes 
‘ were allied, at all events in time of danger, but there is no indi- 
cation of any great central power. The ‘ Empire of the Hittites’ 
is unnoticed by ancient. writers, and exists only in the fancy of 
modern theorists ; but the existence of Hittite princes holding 
the country north of Palestine from 1600 B.c. down to 717 B.c., 
is proved alike by the monumental records and by the Biblical 
account. 

The very name of the Kheta, Khatti, or Beni Kheth, as the 
Hebrews called them, connects this people with Central Asia. 
Less famous than the Hunns or the Mongols, because they never 
spread towards Europe, the Khitai of Central Asia were a 
mighty race in the middle ages, whose rule extended all over 
Central Asia. From them was derived the name Cathay applied 
to their Chinese conquests. Their language was Mongolian, and 
their civilization and religion resembled that of the older 
Akkadians. It is not unreasonable to suppose that some con- 
nection exists between the names of the Kheta and the Khitai, 
and that the latter may have been an offshoot of the powerful 
tribe which so long held the chief passage of the Euphrates. 

The same great stock is found to have existed also among the 
early Lydians and Carians on the western shores of Asia Minor. 
Of the very few Lydian and Carian words which have come 
down to us, the majority bear no resemblance to Aryan words of 
the same meaning, but in many cases they are easily explained 


by the aid of the Turkic and Ugric languages. A single 
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example will suffice. The Carian word for ‘sheep’ was Kos, 
which is neither Semitic or Aryan; but iu Turkish Kozi means 
‘lamb,’ in Mongolian Kozi is ‘ram, and in Hungarian we meet 
the same word as Kos for ‘ram.’ The same comparisons are 
possible in about a dozen other cases, and we have thus linguistic 
evidence of the early existence of the Mongolian stock on the 
shores of the Aigean. 

According to the ancients the Etruscans in Italy were of 
Lydian origin, and in 1874 Dr. Isaac Taylor succeeded in 
shewing that the Etruscan numerals, and many other words of 
their language, which had hitherto been unintelligible to scholars, 
were clearly Mongolian or Turanian in character. This result 
has been confirmed by further researches, and many Etruscan 
words are closely similar to Akkadian words of the same meaning. 
This discovery was made without any reference to the existence 
of similar languages in Western Asia, such as the Akkadian or 
Hittite above noticed, and it serves to confirm the results of 
independent research, and to shew how widely spread in the 
ancient world was the great stock which first civilised Chaldea. 

The existence of Mongolian tribes in Syria and Asia Minor 
about 2000 B.c. may therefore be regarded as an accepted fact, 
and it becomes of great value in studying the system of hiero- 
glyphic writing peculiar to this region, which has recently been 
discovered to have existed very early, and to have been quite 
distinct from either the Egyptian or the Cuneiform, though not 
impossibly of common origin with both. The celebrated 
Burckhardt in 1812 was the first to discover monuments in this 
script, at Hamath in Syria, and these stones were rediscovered in 
1870, and are now in the Museum at Constantinople. At 
Carchemish George Smith afterwards found other examples now 
in the British Museum. They have been discovered also near 
Ephesus, and at Pteria and Eyuk in Cappadocia; and every 
year is now adding to our store. North of Syria Sir Charles 
Wilson and Prof. Ramsay discovered fresh examples, and Dr. 
Gollob made the important discovery of the cartouche of 
Rameses II. on the field of the so-called ‘Niobe’ of Mount 
Sipylos which has a few of these new hieroglyphics in relief— 
thus shewing that the system was used as early as (and probably 
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long before) the 14th century B.c. Seals, cylinders, and other 
small objects with the same characters now begin to be gathered 
in increasing number, and the system is found to have been in ~ 
use throughout Asia Minor and Northern Syria. In most cases 
the bas reliefs are of basalt, and the emblems have been carved 
with great labour in relief—though in later specimens they are 
cut in. The inscriptions in some cases accompany very rude and 
archaic figures, which when first found, were considered most to 
resemble Babylonian sculpture. 

At first (no doubt because of the very imperfect copies sent 
home) these emblems were said to be merely ornamental. The 
Rev. Dunbar Heath was tke first to point out how the lines of 
the texts should be read, but the early attempts of those who 
regarded the language as probably Semitic were not in accordance 
with scientific rules. Professor Sayce made two important con- 
tributions to the study—namely, tle elucidation of the short 
bilingual of Tarkutimme, and the comparison of the emblems 
with the later syllabic forms of Cyprus. He was among the first 
to recognize that the language was probably that of the Hittites, 
but though many of his remarks as to individual emblems are 
valuable, he has never made an exhaustive analysis of the system, 
and never given any grounds for his supposition that the language 
might be akin to Georgian or to the Vannic dialect—conjectures 
which are the less probable because these latter languages are 
inflexional, whereas the very fact that the Syrian emblems are 
hieroglyphic makes it practically impossible to suppose that they 
belong to an inflexional language. For this reason the prob- 
abilities have always been in favour of a comparison with the old 
non-inflexional dialects of Western Asia which have been 
mentioned above. 

The inscriptions in question are written in lines which read 
(like early Greek inscriptions) alternately from right to left, and 
from left to right. The syllables of the words are arranged 
vertically in the line as in Akkadian, and the number of emblems 
used (as far as at present known) appears not to have exceeded 
about 130. But these primary observations do not suffice to 
give any key to the language. The probable meaning of some 
of the commoner emblems might be judged by comparing them 
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with like emblems in other systems, but this though indicating 
meaning, would not give any clue to the sounds of the language. 

Two scholars famous for their painstaking labours in such 
subjects died while just beginning to study the question—George 
Smith who had succeeded in reading the Cypriote texts, which 
many other scholars had vainly attempted, and F. Lenormant 
who first discovered the Tarkutimme bilingual boss, and whose 
labours in Akkadian were of high value. Neither of these 
scholars appears to have thought of making use of the sounds 
which are recoverable for the commoner emblems, nor did Dr. 
Sayce succeed in making use of them, being hampered apparently 
by his Georgian theory. 

The way in which the sounds of the commoner emblems (re- 
presenting the pronouns, the case endings, the plural, etc.) may 
be recovered is merely an adaptation of previous experience in 
similar researches. It is necessary to spell before we can read, 
and from the days of Champollion downwards scholars have failed 
by trying to reach their results at a single bound, and by assum- 
ing arbitrary postulates instead of analysing in painful detail. 
The advocates of a comparison between the Syrian texts and the 
Hebrew, Georgian, or Armenian languages, have never taken the 
trouble to inform us as to the foundation of their systems, and in 
every case their proposals would have been found by themselves 
inadmissable if they had studied the emblems in detail and if 
they had made use of the sounds. 

The foundation of a study of these sounds lies in the decipher- 
ment by George Smith of the Cypriote syllabary. This system 
of 54 syllables was used before and side by side with the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet by the Greeks of Cyprus and of Asia Minor, and 
the Cypriote texts are all written in Greek. But these syllabic 
emblems are recognised to be late forms of the Syrian hieroglyphs 
and in the majority of cases can be compared with the forms 
found at Hamath and at Carchemish. It is not possible, however, 
to suppose that the old hieroglyphic language of Syria and Asia 
Minor was Greek; and just as the Assyrians borrowed the 
Akkadian system so did the Greeks borrow the syllabic signs 
used origiually in another tongue. 

In order to discover what this older tongue might be it was 
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necessary to make an analysis of the positions of the signs with 
respect to one another, and to compare them, in the case of such 
emblems as the foot, the hand, the hand raised to the mouth, the | 
pair of legs, etc., etc., with similar emblems in other systems. 
The verbs ‘to go,’ ‘to take,’ ‘to speak,’ ‘to run,’ are thus recog- 
nised, and other emblems are seen to be pronouns and gramma- 
tical terminations. The sounds being then applied it becomes 
evident that they belong to a Mongolic language similar to 
Akkadian, and the riddle of the language is thus solved, though 
much labour must remain to be undertaken before the reading of 
the texts becomes complete. It has also been shewn that the 
short bilingual can be read with great ease by aid of the Akka- 
dian language, and this, though not the basis of the system, is 
an important confirmation of the correctness of the main result. 
Nor is further confirmation of this view wanting, for in December 
1888 Dr. Winckler read to the Royal Academy of Berlin a paper 
concerning a letter from the Hittite Prince of Rezeph to Ameno- 
phis III., King of Egypt. It is written in cuneiform characters, 
and the language proves to be a dialect of Akkadian, thus con- 
firming in a manner which has convinced specialists the previous 
discovery made by Major Conder in 1887. 

The connection which exists between the four hieroglyphic 
systems, Egyptian, Syrian, Cuneiform, and Chinese, is very in- 
teresting and instructive. The use of pictorial signs for actions 
is very naturally the same in all, and plants and animals are re- 
presented in all; but, in addition to this, some more abstract 
ideas are also represented by the same emblem, as, for instance, 
a kind of arch representing the firmament. On the other hand, 
the grammatical signs are quite distinct in each system; and it 
would seem probable that when the various stocks separated, 
they possessed nothing beyond a very primitive picture writing, 
which in their new homes they developed independently into 
systems which at first sight seem quite independent productions. 
Of the four we possess the Syrian, or so called ‘ Hittite,’ system 
in the most archaic condition, though the advance to an alphabet 
was more rapid in this region than in any other part of the ancient 
world, 

As regards the subject matter of the Syrian texts as yet dis- 
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covered, it is very improbable that they are historical inscriptions, 
and all attempts so to render them have been purely arbitrary. 
We have seen already that the Akkadian texts are religious, and 
in Egypt the majority of inscriptions are so also. Several of the 
so-called ‘ Hittite’ texts of Asia Minor accompany statues of the 
gods, and are therefore probably invocations of some sort, and 
even in other cases where there is nothing found in connection 
with the inscribed stone, there are such frequent recurrences of 
the symbol generally supposed to denote deity as to suggest a 
charm or hymn. We have in Akkadian long litanies and magic 
texts, which recall the incantations of the Mongol Shamans. At 
Merash, in Syria, was found a lion carved in basalt, and covered 
with Syrian hieroglyphics, and in the British Museum a large 
stone lion from Assyria is inscribed all over its back with a hymn 
in honour of the goddess Istar. Generally speaking, the use of 
monumental writing for historic records belongs to a compara- 
tively late period, and there is thus sufficient reason for supposing 
that the Hittite monuments are religious and not historic. 

Such briefly stated are the recent discoveries which affect the 
earlier condition of the Turanian or Altaic stock in Western Asia 
in times which may be called prehistoric, since the only approach 
to historic description consists in the papyri which deal with the 
relations of the Egyptians and Hittites after 1600 B.c. The 
remains of sculpture and hieroglyphic writing which we have 
considered are prubably earlier, since they are more archaic in 
character than even the Akkadian texts of Tell Lo, which can 
hardly be dated later than 3000 B.c. We are, in short, 
considering the condition of Western Asia in that early age when 
the Hebrew patriarchs were wandering as nomads among the 
settled Canaanites, and we find that long before the Semitic and 
Aryan races attained to power a widespread Mongolic race was 
dominant as far West as the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
/Egean as well as in Media and Chaldea, and that these hardy 
warriors and mechanics found their way later to Italy, whence 
also they appear to have spread to the South of France, to the 
Biscay Coast, and to Spain, carrying with them their syllabic 
writing, their knowledge of metallurgy, and their artistic love of 
sculpture and of color. The black hair, dark eyes, and low 
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stature of the Italian and the Spaniard, differing so much from 
the type of the blue-eyed flaxen-haired giants of the North, 
seems to be due to admixture of the Turanian blood of Etruscans 
and Iberians, while even in Europe the Hungarian, the Osmanli- 
Turkish, and the Basque languages present us with living 
specimens, no less distinctly Turanian than the Finnish and 
Etruscan, of the old languages once perhaps spoken in all parts 
of Europe. That Turanians should be found in these regions 
will no longer appear difficult to understand when we reflect how 
Scotland and even Ireland as late as the 3rd century A.D. 
contained, according to Dr. Skene and other antiquaries, a Finnic 
population. The Finns, the Cruithné, and the Picts came from 
the Baltic, as also apparently did the early race of the Fenians ; 
and the skulls of these round-headed and dwarfish peoples as well 
as their dwellings are familiar in many western counties to the 
modern archeologist. 

But we may turn our attention to the early prehistoric Aryans 
who have left us so many relics of their speech in Asia Minor, 
in the Greek Islands, and in Italy, but who seem to have only 
advanced in civilization when under the influence of the races 
already noticed. It may seem bold to express an opinion as to 
the original home of the race, in presence of the conflicting 
theories which point to various localities from Central Asia on 
the east, to Finland on the west; but the shifting opinions of the 
day are not apparently shared by those who have longest and 
most patiently studied this question, and scholars like Max 
Miiller and Benfey are safer guides than some of the new lights, 
like Penka, who, while immersed in philology, have apparently 
neglected to obtain scientific opinions on questions outside their 
own special subject. Scholars have attempted, following Benfey 
and Fick, to define the ‘ Aryan home’ by aid of the fauna and 
flora, which seem to have been known to the undivided stock ; 
but their ideas concerning the range of such natural objects 
appear to be founded only on popular impressions. Fauna and 
flora depend on latitude rather than on longitude, and the beech, 
if it was really known to the first Aryans, ranges as far east as 
the Caucasus, and is said to occur on Olympus, while the salmon 
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may be found in the Volga, the seal in the Caspian, the elk in 
Asia, the bear and the wolf even in Palestine. There is, indeed, 
no member of this list of names the presence of which forbids us 
to accept Benfey’s theory that the home of the Aryans was in the 
great plains of the Volga, north-west of the Caspian—where, as 
Max Miller has shewn, it is only necessary to suppose the exist- 
ence of two or three isolated families living about 3000 B.c. to 
enable us to account for all the languages of Europe which have 
differentiated from the early speech of the Western migrants, 
and for the smaller group of Aryan tongues spoken by those who 
wandered eastwards. 

But the question of more immediate interest to our present 
enquiry is that of the first appearance of the Aryans in Asia 
Minor and in the regions south of the Caucasus, which might be 
reached either directly from the Volga or from Greece through 
Armenia. It is very commonly believed that there were no 
Aryans in these regions till a comparatively late period, and 
unfortunately the researches of Dr. Schliemann, valuable as they 
are, have thrown no light on the languages spoken by the early 
Trojans, who were apparently illiterate, although a few Cypriote 
syllables were found at Troy. On the other hand it seems pro- 
bable—if we may trust the coloring of the monuments—that a 
light-haired, blue-eyed people were very early known to the 
Egyptians as coming from the north, and we may not unnaturally 
suspect that these figures represent early Aryans. The remains 
of the Phrygian, Lycian, and Lemunian inscriptions also indicate 
clearly the presence of Aryan languages in the Levant, which 
were neither Greek, Latin, nor Persian, and which may have 
been spoken by races preceding the historic stocks in Asia Minor. 

One of the most important observations made in this connec- 
tion is that of Dr. Mordtmann in 1877 which, in spite of the 
objections made to it by other scholars who have not shewn 
themselves to be more familiar than he was with the question, 
will probably in the end meet with general acceptance. Dr. 
Mordtmann believes that the language of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the region round Lake Van in Armenia, represents the 
ancient Armenian language, in which case it must be classed as 
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one of the oldest known Aryan dialects.* The kings of this 
region were at war with the Assyrians on the south and with the 
Hittites on the west ; but they had accepted Assyrian civilization 
so far as to use the cuneiform character, just as somewhat later 
we find the Medes also to have done, while the Persians simplified 
the same class of characters into an almost alphabetical system. 
Vannic Kings are traced back to 833 B.c. and down to 743 B.c., 
during which lapse of ninety years they were apparently inde- 
pendent, using their own language and adoring national gods. It 
has been noticed that the names of their kings have an Aryan 
cast, in some cases approaching early names of Persian monarchs, 
in other cases recalling Armenian words; and nothing would 
appear less improbable than the discovery‘of an early Armenian 
language in Armenia. 

As regards this language, it is known that it was inflectional, 
but the sounds have only been recovered with any certainty in a 
small number of words. About forty of these words, however, 
appear to bear out Dr. Mordtmann’s contention, being common 
and early Aryan terms which may be compared with monumental 
Persian, Zend, and Armenian.t Among these are pronouns, 
numerals, terminations, and prefixes, (all of which are very 
important philological guides) as well as nouns and verbs. There 
is nothing in the grammar which forbids us to regard the 
language as Aryan, and though some slighter resemblances to 
Georgian have been detected, this by no means interferes with 
the theory of Dr. Mordtmann, for Georgian in several important 
particulars compares with the earliest Persian. 

From such evidence it would therefore appear that there were 
Aryans, or a race speaking an Aryan language, in Armenia as 
early as the 9th century B.c., or about the time of Ahab in 
Israel. How much earlier they may hereafter be traced is as yet 





* As early as the 8th century B.c., the inhabitants of this region used the 
word Bag for ‘ deity,’ a well known Aryan word in Persian, in Phrygian, 
and in Slavonic dialects. 

t As examples the following nouns may be cited. Vannic are, ‘men,’ 
Armen. ayr ; Vannic alkhe, ‘ inhabitant,’ Armen. elk, ‘ people’ ; Vannic a, 
‘sacrifice,’ Old Persian aya; Vannic asis, Sansk. vesas, ‘ house’; Vannic 
ewrie, Old Persian aura, ‘Lord’; Vannic esi, Sansk. yos, ‘ law,’ etc., etc. 
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unknown, but the theory which supposes the Aryans to have only 
appeared in Western Asia after the fall of Babylon, will in all 
probability prove unsound. According to Herodotus, the 
Armenians of his day were of Phrygian origin, and there is 
evidence that the Phrygians were Aryans, or at least that they 
spoke an Aryan tongue. The very word Bekos for ‘bread,’ 
which according to the story related by Herodotus, shewed 
Phrygian to be the most ancient of languages, is evidence of 
Aryan origin, being comparable to a widespread Aryan root for 
‘food.* The words used in Phrygian for fire, water, dog, gold, 
chamber, king, and for God, were all Aryan, and the Phrygians, 
according to the Father of history, came from Europe, where 
they were known as Briges.f 

Armenian has perhaps hardly attracted its fair share of atten- 
tion among Aryan languages, but the researches of Hiibschmann 
appear to shew that it is a link between the Slavonic and the 
Iranian languages, between the West and the East, the Persians 
and the dwellers in South Russia and the Balkan peninsula. Its 
relationship to Phrygian is also recognized, through the words 
above mentioned, and modern philology attests the correctness 
of the opinion of Herodotus. 

The Phrygians have moreover left us a few written texts, 
which have recently been recopied with greater exactitude by 
Professor Ramsay, including those on the reputed tomb of King 
Midas, whose name is still legible on his monument. These 
inscriptions are as yet unread, though clearly written in a Greek 
alphabet with divisions between the words. The words are as a 
rule very long, and their sounds are much like those of the 
Armenian language, which is also remarkable for its long words. 
The texts must apparently be archaic, not only because the 
letters are similar to those of the oldest Greek texts, but because 
two letters peculiar to Asia Minor are used in addition to those 





* See Skeat on the root Bhag, ‘to eat,’ whence Sanskrit bhaksh, Greek 
phagein, ‘to eat,’ Persian baj, ‘ food.’ 

+ Prof. W. M. Ramsay (‘ Phrygian Art’) accepts this derivation of the 
Phrygians, and dates their inscriptions as of the ninth and eighth century 
B.c., which agrees with what has been said of the Vannic language. 
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of the Ionian alphabet. In all probability, therefore, the modern 
Armenians present the survival of the early Vannic and Phry- 
gian colonists of pre-historic times. 

Phrygian, however, was not the only Aryan language in Asia 
Minor, for even as late as Persian times a peculiar and very liquid 
speech, apparently akin to the early Persian was spoken in Lycia. 
Its recovery we owe to Sir Charles Fellows in 1840, and although 
no great progress has been made in its interpretation, a certain 
number of words have been determined and shewn to be Aryan, 
though not apparently of the same dialect with the Phrygian. 
The celebrated monument from Xanthus has no less than 259 
lines of Lycian characters, each letter about 14 inches in height, 
together with a short Greek text, referring to the well-known 
Harpagus, also mentioned in the Lycian part of the inscription. 
The people speaking this liquid language were apparently the 
‘modern Lycians’ of Herodotus, who superseded older tribes, 
which were perhaps Turanian like the Lydians and early Carians. 
A comparative study of the Lycian language shews that it 
belonged to the group of Iranian languages, including those of 
Persia with the Sanskrit. That the Lycian texts are not purely 
Persian is clear, since the letter LZ, absent from the old contem- 
porary Persian of the Behistun monuments and from the Avesta 
language, which is of equal antiquity, is very freely used in 
Lycian. In this connection it is interesting to note that even as 
late as the time of Pausanias (2nd century 4.D.) Magian priests 
whose religion was apparently that of the worshippers of Ormuzd, 
were found as far West as the shores of Lydia. The religion of 
Persians thus seems to have found acceptance among their Iranian 
kinsmen in Asia Minor, being probably introduced at the time 
when Harpagus conquered these regions. The Lycian alphabet 
is of very high interest since it includes not only the majority of 
the Ionian letters (with four or five exceptions) but also five 
additional vowels and consonants, being the largest known alpha- 
bet of the early Aryans. This alphabet also indicates a linguistic 
connection with the East, since the vowel and guttural distinc- 
tions of the Eastern Aryan languages have always apparently 
required large alphabets for their correct representation. 


The key to the Lycian language was found in a bilingual 
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Greek and Lycian inscription on a tomb which gave several 
important words, and it is remarkable that with such materials so 
little progress seems to have been made since Grotefende and 
Sharpe discovered the character of the language.* The antiquary, 
however, requires to be a very accomplished philologist if he 
would attempt scientifically to deal with an unknown tongue—a 
problem far more difficult than that of special study of languages 
already fairly familiar. As at present understood, however, 
Lycian presents a separate Aryan language of the 5th century 
B.C., a time when the population of Asia Minor seems to have 
been very mixed, since in addition to the Greeks, the Persians, 
the Phrygians, and the Lycians, there were probably yet surviving 
tribes of Lydian and Carian origin speaking Mongol languages 
as well as Phoenicians and other Semitic traders in the sea-side 
towns. 

A very interesting discovery has also been recently made in 
the island of Lemnos. It is only a short inscription connected 
with a bas-relief and apparently giving the name of the person 
represented and perhaps that of the sculptor, but the interest lies 
in the language which is not Greek but some dialect like the 
Phrygian and apparently Aryan and inflexional. Even as far 
South as Abu Simbel on the giant statues of the Pharaohs are 
scrawled the names of the mercenaries who in the 6th century 
B.C. accompanied Psammetichus. The longest of these important 
texts is Greek, but side by side with it and apparently of the 
same age, appear writings in another alphabet, and in another 
language supposed to have been that of the Carian mercenaries. 
This also appears to be Aryan, but the date is much later than 
that of the old Lydio-Carian kingdom which preceded Aryan 
times. In Italy again side by side with the Etruscans there were 
early Aryan tribes (Oscans and Umbrians) whose language has 
survived in inscriptions on metal. 

These various discoveries shew us therefore that there were 





* Moriz Schmidt (Neue Lykische Studien 1869) twenty years after Sharpe 
still speaks of the Lycian texts as ‘ mysterious,’ and nothing further has 
apparently been attempted since his careful list of Lycian words was 
published. 
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many early Aryan tribes besides Latins and Hellenes, in Italy 
and in Greece, before the history of the classic races begins.* As 
Herodotus himself says, the Greeks invented nothing. The origin 
of Greek Art must be sought in Asia Minor, as that of Rome is 
to be found in Etruria. It used to be supposed that Egypt and 
Assyria presented us with the true prototypes, yet it can only 
have been at a comparatively late period that such influences 
came to act on the Hellenes. The safest indications are to be 
found in the written characters which they adopted, and these 
were neither the Cuneiform—which their Persian cousins learned, 
nor the Egyptian hieroglyphs. The syllabary used by the Greeks 
in Cyprus and their later alphabets were derived alike from their 
immediate neighbours—the civilized inhabitants of Asia Minor 
and of Syria, and the real prototypes of their statuary are found 
in the primitive bas-reliefs of Cappadocia, Ionia and Cilicia and 
in the Hittite figures of Carchemish. The connection with 
Chaldea was an indirect connection due to the identity of the 
Mongolic race in various parts of the Levant, and it is for this 
reason that we find the labours of Hercules, the story of Actzon 
and many other Greek myths recurring in the Akkadian legends 
and represented on the seal cylinders of Babylon. 

The influence of the Phoenicians was widely and early felt in 
Greece. Sidonian colonies existed in the Greek islands and even 
as far north as Sinope, on the south shores of the Black Sea, 

The colonization of these regions by the Syrian traders is 
thought to have begun as early as 1200 B.c. The tombs of 
Sidonian merchants have been found even in Athens. But 
ancient trade was not carried on solely by sea. verland 
communication between India and the West is traced back to 
at least 850 B.c., and the route by which Xerxes advanced had 
been known to merchants from a very early age. Many familiar 
features of Greek art—as for instance the figure of Pegasus, the 





*The Pelasgi and the Scythians are not noticed in this enumeration 
because in both cases there is difference of opinion as to the race to which 
they belonged. That some Scythians were Aryans’is indisputable, but 
there is much to indicate that other tribes in Scythia must have been 
Mongolian. As to the Pelasgi we hardly know enough to lead to any 
decision. 
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winged horse, are traceable through Asia Minor to Assyria, and 
the names of the letters of the Greeks are Aramaic or North 
Semitic rather than Phoenician. 

It is by language and by the written character that the history 
of a civilization may best be traced, and the history of writing in 
Greece is highly instructive. Scholars are at the present time 
disposed to accept the theory of De Rougé which derives the 
alphabet from the Egyptian hieratic character, and all agree th: t 
the letter is born of the syllable, and the syllable of the picture 
emblem. But it is dangerous to attempt such problems on im- 
perfect information, and when De Rougé’s theory was proposed, 
the existence of the Syrian hieroglyphs and of the syllabary 
thence derived and used in Cyprus and in Asia Minor was 
unsuspected. Great difficulties were seen to attend the derivation 
of the Phoenician alphabet from the Egyptian system, but the 
true origin in the Cypriote syllabary is even now only imperfectly 
perceived. De Rougé attempted only to account for the 22 
letters used by the Phoenicians and found in the Greek Islands, 
where Phoenician influence was paramount; but our knowledge of 
Ionian, Phrygian, and Lycian inscriptions shews us that the 
alphabets of Asia Minor included altogether no less than 33 
letters; so that only two thirds of the alphabet are traced (and 
that in a very problematical manner) by De Rougé. It has 
since been perceived that the Cypriote system accounts for the 
origin of the non-Pheenician letters, and the position now held 
gives a double origin for the alphabet as a whole, which is 
supposed to have added half as many letters in Asia Minor as it 
derived from Egypt. This theory evidently marks a transition 
of opinion, for all antiquity agrees in shewing us that there was 
nothing really arbitrary in the progress of ancient civilization. 
Written systems grew insensibly, and attained among the 
advanced races to simplicity, and among the conservatives of the 
East to complexity. The alphabet of Western Asia therefore 
had probably a single natural and indigenous origin, and was not 
the result of the arbitrary adoption of foreign emblems mixed 
with, and superseding, those previously known. The system 
which accounts for all the thirty three letters must clearly be 
preferred to that which only accounts for twenty two, nor— 
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considering that an alphabet represents not only a simplification, 
but also a reduction in the number, of signs used, as compared 
with a syllabary—is it to be assumed that the alphabet with 
fewest letters is the oldest. 

It is curious that scholars do not seem to have remarked that 
the Phoenician, no less than the additional Ionian letters, are 
easily accounted for as arule by the Cypriote syllables. They 
have recognized these syllables as surviving in the Lycian alpha- 
bet, and one writer even goes so far as to say that he doubts if 
certain signs are Phoenician letters or Cypriote syllables. The 
reason clearly is that the Cypriote is the parent of the alphabets 
of the same regions. The Cypriote Ke has exactly the form of 
the Greek K, and the Cypriote Mi is the letter M. These 
resemblances are easily traced in the large majority of cases, and 
when our knowledge of the Cypriote (or Asianic) syllabary 
becomes complete, they will no doubt become yet more evident. 
In Cypriote texts found only two years ago, a new emblem was 
discovered, which proved to be simply the Greek Eta, the parent 
of our own H, and the sister of the Phoenician Kheth. It is 
impossible, from what we now know, to assume that the Phoeni- 
cian forms are the oldest. They represent a parallel development 
with the Aramaic and Greek; and the legend of Kadmus, who 
brought Phoenician letters to Greece, refers only to the Greek 
Islands, where the Phoenician forms were used, and not to Ionia. 
Another very interesting point in this connection is the fact that 
the early boustrophedon writing of the Greeks, with lines running 
alternately from right to left and from left to right, reproduces « 
exactly the usual arrangement of the Syrian (or Altaic) hiero- 
glyphic writing, and is peculiar to that system, being unknown in 
Cuneiform, in Egyptian, or in Phoenician. This arrangement is 
found in the early texts of Lemnos, above mentioned, and in 
Phrygian, as well as in the old texts of Chares from near Miletus. 
It is safe then in all appearance to predict that the alphabets of 
Greece and of Phoenicia will finally be recognized as derived 
from the Hittite hieroglyphics, through the intermediary stage of 
a syllabary which survived in Cyprus, side by side with alphabets, 
down almost to the time of Alexander the Great. 

In the present paper an attempt has thus been made to trace 
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the civilization of the pre-historic Levant by the aid of monu- 
mental evidence alone; by language, by writing, by religious 
texts, by the character of ancient art, so strangely similar in 
Babylonia, in Syria, in Asia Minor, and in Etruria, and by the 
racial types represented on ancient bas-reliefs and pictures. 
Literary evidence—the history of Herodotus, not less than the 
poetry of Homer or of Hesiod, or the conflicting and ill-informed 
statements of the later Greek and Roman writers, who knew less 
and assumed more than we need now do in the presence of the 
results of exploration and excavation, have been excluded from 
consideration, although there is much—as incidentally noted in 
previous pages—which confirms alike the statements of the Old 
Testament and of Herodotus, but which rests on an entirely 
independent basis. 

In conclusion, however, we may glance for a moment at the 
ethnology of Genesis, as compared with our study of early races ; 
and those who believe this ancient record to have been penned by 
Moses in the 16th century B.c., as well as those who regard the 
10th chapter of Genesis as written in Jerusalem in the days of 
the Hebrew Monarchy, (perhaps as late as 800 B.c., as proposed 
by Schrader) will alike find that modern discovery presents us 
with a division of races exactly parallel with the Biblical scheme : 
for ethnological conditions are slow to change, and eight centuries 
makes little difference in the history of a race. 

In Genesis three Asiatic stocks are distinguished, though 
attributed to a common origin. Shem, Ham, and Japhet, are 
names which, by aid of Assyrian, we now know to signify ‘ brown,’ 
‘dark,’ and fair” The family of Shem includes 13 tribes, of 
which the majority are recognised as Arab, dwelling from Yemen 
to the Persian Gulf. It also includes tribes in Elam, in Assyria, 
and in Chaldea, and thus presents us with the geographical 
region inhabited from at least 1800 B.c. by what is now known 
as the Semitic race, whose languages belong to the same group 
with the Hebrew. Under the name of Ham we find grouped 
together the Canaanites, the inhabitants of Cush (in Persia) 
and seven Egyptian tribes including the Philistines. If the 
name Ham signify a black progenitor, it is possible that the old 
dark race to which the Dravidians of India belong is intended, 
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but of the civilization of the AXthiops of Asia (mentioned by 
Herodotus) we as yet know nothing. Perhaps however we should 
rather regard Ham as indicating the black-eyed black haired 
Mongolian race to which, as we have seen, the dwellers in Cush 
(the Akkadians, Cosseans and Susians) belonged on the one hand, 
and the Canaanites (as represented by the Hittites) on the 
other,* as well as the Hyksos population in Egypt, and probably 
from their portraits the Philistines also—a racial group traced as 
we have seen to this very earliest known period 3000 B.c., 

The third family was that of Japhet the ‘fair race’ which 
includes 14 names, all of which have been shewn by geographers 
to belong to Asia Minor, Armenia, and the region near the Cau- 
casus. In this region we have shewn the existence from an early 
period of Aryan tribes, which are historically traced to the 9th 
century B.C. and which may very probably have dwelt there many 
centuries earlier. The Phrygians and the Vannic tribes were 
emigrants from Europe, yet the oldest home of the Aryans was 
on the borders of Asia. 

That these three stocks originated in a few families, each more 
or less isolated, will readily be allowed. As far as we can trace 
the original seats of the three stocks, we find them within a 
radius of less than 1000 miles from a centre near Ararat in 
Armenia. The Turanians occupy the central position, while the 
Aryans on the north—divided off by the rugged Caucasus—were 
isolated in the plains of the Volga, and on the south the Semitic 
people first appear in history near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
The older maps which colour Central Asia as ‘ Hamitic,’ Europe 
as peopled by ‘Japhet’, and Syria and Arabia as ‘Shemitic’ are 
then not so unscientific after all as later critics scornfully repre- 
sented them to be. 

But the study of antiquity has still no doubt surprises in store 
which are as yet unsuspected. A few years ago it would have 
been considered highly unscientific to suggest a radical connection 





* Modern philologists recognize that not only are the Finnic and 
Hungarian races of common origin with the Turks, Mongols and Chinese, 
but that the Dravidian languages of India have also a remote common 
origin with the preceding, forming together what is usually called the 
**Turanian ” family. See Journal Rl. Asiatic Socy., July 1889, p. 584, 
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between the Aryan and the Turanian languages, but in 1887 
Dr. Isaac Taylor was able to shew that the ultimate roots of 
Aryan speech are (at least in a large number of cases) the same 
as the ultimate roots of the Turanian. Akkadian which, excepting 
Egyptian, is perhaps the oldest known language in the world, 
seems to present us with a link between those two linguistic 
stocks. It is not inflected like the Aryan languages, but its 
vocabulary sometimes bears more resemblance to Aryan than to 
Turanian speech. This theory which is beginning already to be 
accepted in Germany finds therefore for the large majority of the 
languages of Western Asia—though probably at a very remote 
period—a common origin. The 40 Aryan and the 100 Altaic 
languages were originally developed from one very; primitive and 
simple speech. The Semitic languages at present are not shewn 
to have any connection with either—save in the use of loan 
words—but this little group (only eight tongues in all) is perhaps 
the youngest of the three. A remote connection with Egyptian is 
believed by many scholars to exist, and it seems hardly probable 
that a small group, in West Asia, of languages which have 
developed so rapidly as to reach far greater perfection, just 
because they have suffered far more decay, than any Turanian 
languages, will prove in the end to have no connection with the 
large majority of Asiatic dialects. 

The study of monumental evidence is even now, in spite of the 
patient labours of so many great scholars, still in its infancy. It 
presents us with the safest and most practical mode of searching 
for the origin of civilization which we can hope to possess. It 
demands of the student the greatest caution, combined with the 
highest education, and boldest research. It every day brings 
forth new and unhoped-for results, and it has secrets still awaiting 
us in the future as astonishing as those which have been revealed 
in the past, among which not the least important will be (per- 
haps in the immediate future) the reading of the Lycian inscrip- 
tions, and the publication of bilinguals in the Hittite and in 
another language which, it is said, are now being studied by 
German scholars, as well as the translation of the important 
Aramaic inscription of Panammu, which will throw new light on 


the early history of the Alphabet of Syria. 
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Art. IIIl.—THE VIKINGS. 


1. The Viking Age: The Early History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations. By Paut 
B. Du CHamtu. 2 Vols. Illustrations and Map. 
London. 1889. 

2. Teutonic Mythology. By VixToR Ryppere, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Rasmus B. AnDERsoN, LL.D. 
London. 1889. 


HE hardy Norseman whose ‘ house of yore,’ as the old English 
song says, ‘ was on the foaming wave,’ has gathered around 

him a kind of poetic haze. It is long since he went down upon 
the great sea of human existence, but like the sun he so often 
saw setting upon strange lands and unknown seas, he has left 
behind him an afterglow which still plays along the horizon, and 
often flashes up with a bright recrudescence that attracts again 


the attention of the world and keeps alive the memory of his 
deeds. 

His character, that at least which he is now supposed to have 
had, was such as wins upon men, more especially upon those who 
are born and reared beneath the same Northern skies. He was 
bold, frank, adventurous. There was much about him to remind 
one of Esau, and much also that was not unlike some of the 
finer qualities of Isaac’s more favoured son. He had the rough 
hand of the one, and if he had not the voice of the other, he had 
at least much of his resoluteness of purpose, with less of his 
earlier cunning and more of his later candour. No doubt he 
was a hard fighter and a hard drinker, capable of great cruelty 
and often perpetrating enormous atrocities, as reckless of his own 
life as he was of that of others, and always hungering and thirst- 
ing after adventure, battle, and spoil; yet there were elements in 
his character which were thoroughly wholesome. Free himself 
—free as the winds and waves with which he loved to battle— 
though often depriving others of their freedom and sometimes 
surrendering his own to the charms of a captive mistress, he was 
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in the main a vigorous preacher of freedom, and inculcated it in 
effective ways. Brave and enterprising in the last degree, he in- 
stilled his own spirit into the minds of his children, and his 
descendants have long been the foremost among the nations and 
the chief agents in the secular progress of the world. Nor has 
he been without his influence on literature, philosophy, and reli- 
gion. Less under the dominion of sentiment and emotion than the 
Celt or Semite, more self-reliant and daring, living more in his 
intellect, and having a firmer hold on the realities of life, his 
effect on religion has been to make devotion less ardent and im- 
passioned, and to deepen the consciousness of those questionings 
of sense and outward things, those fallings from us, vanishings, 
and strange misgivings of which the poet speaks. At all events, 
among his descendants and those who belong to the same family 
as himself, devotion is less warm and impassioned than among 
the Celts and the nations of the South, and there is a stronger 
tendency to brood over the mysteries and enigmas of existence, 
and to demand their solution, sometimes in a defiant and usually 
in a spirit more or less imperative. In literature, the Norseman 
has marked out a course which to a large extent is his own. En- 
dowed witha rich and powerful imagination, he has conjured up a 
wonderful ideal world and peopled it with the singular creations 
of his teeming fancy. The Saga he has made his own; and the 
writings, both in prose and verse, to which he has given birth, are 
almost unrivalled in modern Europe for originality, richness, artis- 
tic and historical worth. That modern society is the better for 
his existence, is unquestionable. He has contributed to it some 
of the better elements of its life. 

For a long time very little was known about him. The only 
written sources of information about him that were available, 
were the English and Frankish Chronicles. They are not the 
best, nor the fullest authorities. There was much about him 
which they leave untold. As usually interpreted, they reflect 
but one side of his character, and tell mainly of his raids, 
cruelties, and oppressions. True, their authors, as Mr. Du 
Chaillu observes, ‘were ignorant and bigotted men when judged 
by the standard of our time,’ and ‘ wrote the history of their own 
period with the bigotry, passions, and hatreds of their times.’ 
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Future generations will probably say the same of ourselves. But 
so far as they go, these old English and Frankish chroniclers are in 
the main at least reliable. Some of them wrote down what they had | 
seen with their own eyes of the Northmen, and most of them what 
they were informed others had seen. Beyond this they probably 
knew nothing about them. And if,as Mr. Du Chaillu says, they 
were ‘the worst enemies of the Northmen,’ a number of them had 
good reason to be. They knew the Northmen onlyas fierce and cruel 
marauders, carrying fire and sword wherever they went, harrying 
homesteads, profaning and destroying churches, carrying men 
and women away into captivity, tossing children about on their 
pike points, and sometimes murdering their captives as a drunken 
pastime. Had they written of them in other terms than they 
have, they would have been less than human. Writers who see 
these ancient corsairs only through a haze of poetry may be dis- 
posed to prophecy smooth things about them, and to denounce 
those whoarenot; but many of the old chroniclers had the grim facts 
before them, while some of them had been the victims of their unpro- 
voked cruelty, and nothing, so far as we are aware, has ever been 
adduced to show that the picture they give, grim and blood- 
stained as it is, is not, so far as it goes, correct. Even Mr. Du 
Chaillu, who is by no means disposed to think well either of 
them or their chronicles, calls them into court to corroborate the 
testimony of witnesses he approves. 

In Iceland and the Scandinavian Kingdoms the information as 
to the Vikings was, of course, much fuller and more complete. 
But here, it existed for a long series of years only in the 
shape of oral tradition. When Ari Frode—‘the first man’ in 
Iceland ‘ who wrote down in the Norse language narratives of 
events both old and new’—began, the Vikingtide had been a 
thing of the past for about a century. After its tradi- 
tions had been collected and recorded, they fell into the 
hands of commentators, and were mixed up with much 
that’ was extraneous and incongruous. Nor was this all. 
After a brief period of intelligence and activity, there set in 
times of ignorance. ‘ By the year 1500, or three hundred and 
fifty years after Ari’s death, ‘there was neither interest in’ says 
Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson, ‘nor remembrance of the old life 
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and literature.’ ‘This ignorance even went so far,’ he continues, 
‘that the very constitution of the Commonwealth was forgotten.’ 
‘To the Icelander of the sixteenth century,’ he further remarks, 
‘even the fifteenth century was a mythical semi-fabulous age; 
Lady Olof, Biorn her husband (d. 1467), the feuds with the 
English traders, were as legendary to them as Nial had once been 
to the twelfth century Icelander: The pedigrees go no higher 
up. The Saga tide is not even seen looming behind.”* And 
when this was the case in Iceland, when the Norseman of the 
Vikingtide was so completely forgotten in his own home and 
among his own immediate descendants, it is not to be wondered 
at that in the rest of Europe he was known for centuries only as 
represented in those same monkish chronicles for which Mr. Du 
Chaillu has so little respect. The only sources whence a 
fuller account of him could possibly be obtained were lying 
neglected and unknown amid the damp and smoke and rot of a 
remote island, which to almost the whole of Europe was a terra 
incognita. 

A better day for the knowledge of the Norseman, or to use 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s phrase, of ‘the Norse ancestors of the English- 
speaking peoples,’ did not dawn till about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It was then that Arngrim Johnson, Biorn 
of Skardsa, Magnus Olafson, Bishop Bryniolf, and others, began 
to turn their attention to the old literature, and to collect and 
copy its remains. In 1664 the first saga was printed. Others 
slowly followed. In 1816 Rask founded the Icelandic Literary 
Society, and two years later issued his edition of the two Eddas. 
In 1825, the Société des Antiquités du Nord was instituted by 
Rafn. Since then, the old Norse literature has attracted the 
attention of many scholars whose publications in connection with 
it have been almost continuous. The spade uf the antiquary has 
also been called into requisition, and from the two sources, 
literary and archeological, such a body of information has been 
gathered together respecting the old Norsemen, that Mr. Du 
Chaillu is almost, if not altogether justified in saying, ‘we can 





* Corpus Poet. Bor., I. xix. 
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now form a satisfactory idea of their religious, social, political, 
and warlike life.’ 

In England the re-discovery of the Northmen began in the 
year 1770, when Bishop Percy published his translation of 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. Seven years later, Mr. A. T. 
Cottle attempted a translation of the Elder Edda. In 1814, 
Jamieson, Weber, and Sir Walter Scott issued their Jilustrations 
of Northern Antiquities. In 1840 Mr.Cleasby settledin Copenhagen 
for the purpose of compiling an Icelandic-English Dictionary, a 
work which his untimely death interrupted. Four years later, in 
1844, appeared the first edition of Mr. Laing’s translation of the 
Heimskringla, to which he prefixed a learned dissertation on the 
literature, religion, manners, and customs of the Norsemen.* 
Since then, several other Sagas have been edited or translated, 
as the Sturlunga, Orkneyinga, Nial, Viga Glum, Gisli, Hakonar, 
and the Magnus Sagas; while among the announcements of the 
present season is a translation of the famous and invaluable 
Landnamabék of Ari the Historian. Translations from the Eddic 
poems have been fairly numerous; among them may be mentioned 
Mr. Aytoun’s version of Krako-mal. The Eddic poems have also 
furnished subjects for several of the English poets, Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, and Lord Tennyson among the rest. In 
Dryden’s Miscellany is the Waking of Angantheow, text and 
translation, ‘ possibly the first English rendering of an Old 
Norse poem.’ 

But the writers who have probably done most towards spread- 
ing among us a better knowledge of the Norseman and his 
literature are Sir George Dasent and Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson. 
As far back as 1842, the first issued at Stockholm an English 
translation of the Younger Edda. Since then he has published 
various writings in connection with the Old Norse literature, 
among which the best known are probably the Oxford Essay, the 





*This work, which had become exceedingly scarce, has recently been 
issued in an improved form under the editorship of Mr. Rasmus R. 
Anderson, sometime Representative of the United States at the Court of 
Copenhagen. Mr. Anderson is the translator of the second work we have 
placed at the head of this paper, and the author also of several other 
translations and works connected with the Norsemen. 
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Norse Tales, and the translations of the Nial and Gisli Sagas. 
Two volumes of his translations from the Icelandic Saga litera- 
ture, the Icelandic text of which is already issued, are still await- 
ing publication in the Rolls’ Series. How long we may yet have 
to wait for them, it is impossible to tell. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the date of their publication is not far distant. Dr. 
Gudbrand Vigfusson’s works are, if anything, still more valuable. 
Among them it is only necessary to name the Icelandic-English 
Dictionary begun by Mr. Cleasby in 1840 and issued by Dr. 
Vigfusson in 1874, his edition of the Sturlunga Saga, with its 
valuable Prolegomena, and the Corpus Poeticum Boreale. 
These works constitute an almost inexhaustible treasury of infor- 
mation respecting the Norseman, his language, literature, ideas, 
and life. Dr. Vigfusson’s death is still fresh in the memory of 
his adopted country, and a heavy blow to Icelandic scholarship. 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s work is, according to the title-page, an 
account of the ‘early history, manners, and customs of the ances- 
tors of the English-speaking peoples.’ Its two handsome and 
profusely illustrated volumes contain close on twelve hundred 
pages, and may be divided into two parts. The first consists of 
Chapters I.-III.; and the second of the remainder. In the first 
of these parts, Mr. Du Chaillu endeavours to prove that the 
ancestors of the English-speaking peoples were not the ‘so-called 
Saxons,’ but the Norsemen of Scandinavia and of the Viking 
Age. Further on in the volumes, when he has simply to describe 
or illustrate, Mr. Du Chaillu writes with great perspicuity ; 
but here in the chapters on the civilisation and antiqui- 
ties of the North, on the Roman and Greek accounts of the 
Northmen, and on the settlement of Britain, where he endeavours 
to prove his point, which, by the way, is not wholly new, he is, 
to say the least, extremely perplexing. The chapters are full 
of misapprehensions, and the argument, if there be any, is so 
confused as to render it impossible to give any coherent account 
of it. Great part of this confusion is due to a singularly loose 
use of terms, as when in one sentence we are told ‘ Britain itself 
is called Bretland, and in the next this same word ‘ Bretland’ is 
restricted in its meaning to Wales, which in the Sagas is 
its usual meaning. A family of nations and its different branches 
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seem to be all one to Mr. Du Chaillu, and he reasons away as 
if there were no differences of locality or dialect among them. 
Similarly with time. The thousand years he assigns to the Viking 
Age are swept over as if they were but a single moment, and 
no allowance is made for the great movements which occurred 
during the period either among the various Teutonic tribes or in 
the rest of Europe. The impression which the book leaves upon 
the mind is that during the whole of these thousand years the 
civilization of Scandinavia was stationary. History, in the proper 
sense of the term, Mr. Du Chaillu does not write. His work is 
simply a description of the Norseman as he is represented in the 
Icelandic Sagas, with a few additional and useless chapters 
thrown in. These chapters mar the excellence of an otherwise 
praiseworthy work. As far as the authorities used will allow, 
the picture which Mr. Du Chaillu gives of the Norseman is as 
full and complete as it is possible to make it, and as he has 
gathered together a large body of citations from these authorities, 
his work is in this respect of very considerable value. Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s faith, however, in the absolute veracity of the Sagas 
and Eddic poems on all matters concerning the Viking, is, in 
our opinion, a little too implicit, but to this and to other matters 
we shall have to refer further on. 

The other work we have placed on our list is of an entirely 
different stamp. It is critical and argumentative throughout, 
scholarly and luminous. Its object is, first, to distinguish 
between the older and younger elements in the Teutonic mytho- 
logy, and then, on the basis thus obtained, to investigate its 
further developments. Remarkable for its keen analyses as well 
as for its scholarship and erudition, it throws a wonderful light 
on the older Teutonic mythology, and also on that of the poets 
and sagamen of the twelfth and following centuries. As a contri- 
bution to the history of the thought and religion of the ancient 
Norsemen and of the development of the Troy migration theory 
during the Middle Ages it is extremely valuable, and ought to go 
far towards dispelling the fabulous accounts given by Mediaeval 
writers of the origin of the Northern peoples. In the following 
pages we shall have occasion to recur to it again and again, but we 
may here remark that Mr. Anderson has executed his work of 
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translating the volume with great skill, and that he deserves the 
thanks of the English reading public for introducing them to a 
work as replete with interest as it is with instruction. 

Neither the Norsemen nor their progenitors were in all pro- 
bability the earliest inhabitants of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Mr. Du Chaillu seems to be of opinion that they were, but the 
probability is that they were preceded by the Lapps or Finns or 
some other Turanian tribe. Nilsson argues that they were pre- 
ceded by the Finns. This he does from the shape of the skulls 
found in the earlier graves, from a number of local names still 
existing in Norway and Sweden, and from the testimony of folk- 
lore and the sagas.* Worsaae, on the other hand, while 
admitting the existence of an earlier race, relegates the Lapps 
and Finns to the remote northern highlands of Scandinavia, and 
holds that the original inhabitants of the lowlands and of Den- 
mark were of a different race. The question of to what race they 
belonged he leaves unanswered. ‘What people it was,’ he 
remarks, ‘which showed the road for more highly developed 
races, and thus laid the foundation for the settlement of Denmark 
in particular, and subsequently of the rest of the north, is just as 
unknown as the time of their arrival, extension, and final expul- 
sion or absorption by a dominant race of higher standing.’ f 
The conclusion is safe, but it is difficult to get over the arguments 
of Nilsson, or in the face of the opinion of a number of scholars 
to resist the conviction that the Norsemen were preceded in 
Scandinavia by one or other of the Turanian tribes whom the 
Aryans are said to have found already settled in Europe, and 
whom in their onward march they drove before them. 

The Northmen themselves, according to their older mythology, 
believed that they were autochthones; but so also have many 
other ancient peoples. As evidence the belief is practically worth- 
less. On the question of the locality of their original home various 
opinions are held. Following the Heimskringla, Mr. Du 
Chaillu places it in the south of Central Europe between the 
Don and the Dneiper. By others it is placed further to the 





* Stone Age, ch. vi. 
+ Pre-History of the North, p. 17. 
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North and West, and still in Europe; while by others it is 
placed in Asia. The question is one of considerable interest, 
and is of course bound up with that of the original home of the 
Aryan race. This latter question is still undecided, but its 
present position is well described by Dr. Rydberg, who also gives 
a full account of the various opinions on the subject, in the 
following words: ‘ On one point—and that is for our purpose the 
most important one—the advocates of both hypotheses [the Asiatic 
and the European] have approached each other. The leaders 
of the defenders of the Asiatic hypothesis have ceased to regard 
Asia as the cradle of all the dialects into which the ancient 
Aryan tongue has been divided. Whilst they cling to the theory 
that the Aryan inhabitants of Europe have immigrated from 
Asia, they have well-nigh entirely ceased to claim that these 
peoples, already before their departure from their Eastern home, 
were so distinctly divided linguistically that it is necessary to 
imagine certain branches of the race speaking Celtic, others 
Teutonic, others, again, Greco-Italian, even before they came to 
Europe. The prevailing opinion among the advocates of the 
Asiatic hypothesis now doubtless is, that the Aryans who immi- 
grated to Europe formed one homogeneous mass which gradually, 
on our continent, divided itself definitely into Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, and Greco-Italians. The adherents of both hypotheses 
have thus been able to agree that there has been a Huropean- 
Aryan country, (p. 14). This modification of the hypotheses is 
of importance. It avoids many difficulties which stood in the 
way of their acceptance in their original form. 

For the definition of the original home of the Teutons, or of 
the locality in which the wave of Aryan population which is now 
known as the Teutonic race, originally settled, and whence, after 
a longer or shorter period of development, during which it differen- 
tiated itself both from the parent stock and from the other Euro- 
pean branches, it again spread, it is of the utmost importance. In 
the hands of Dr. Rydberg it has yielded considerable results. 
Taking it as his starting point, and availing himself of the aid 
afforded by philology, he is able to fix with a degree of probability 
amounting almost to certainty the original Teutonic home. His 
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own account of the matter is too long for reproduction here, but it 
may be briefly put as follows : 

A comparison of the ancient words which to-day are common 
to all or several of the Aryan-European languages, which, as 
Schrader observes, are presumably a mere remnant of the ancient 
European-Aryan vocabulary, leads to the following conclusions 
respecting the Aryan country in Europe. It was situated in 
latitudes where snow and ice are common phenomena. Only 
three seasons of the year—winter, spring, summer—were recog- 
nised, the Teutons having no word for autumn. It was a land of 
mountains, valleys, streams and brooks. It was a land also of 
trees. The trees known were the fir, birch, willow, elm, hazel, 
elder, and a beech called bhaga, which means a tree with eatable 
fruit. From this word comes the Greek ¢74s, the Latin fagus 
the German buche, and the Swedish bok. But by the Greeks 
the oak was called #774, while among the Romans fagus was 
the name not for the oak but for the beech. Hence the word 
bhaga was applied by the European Aryans both to the beech 
and the oak since both bear similar fruit, but in some parts it 
was applied particularly to the beech and in others to the oak. 
On the continent of Europe the beech is not found east of a line 
drawn from Kénigsberg across Poland and Podolia to the Crimea. 
‘This leads to the conclusion that the Aryan country of 
Europe must to a great extent have been situated west of this 
line, and that the regions inhabited by the ancestors of the 
Romans, and north of them by the progenitors of the Teutons, 
must be looked for west of this botanical line, and between the 
Alps and the North Sea. Further, the Aryan territory of 
Europe was situated near an ocean or large body of water. Scan- 
dinavians, Germans, Celts and Romans, having preserved a com- 
mon name for the ocean—Old Norse mar, O. H. German mari, 
Latin mare. The names of certain sea animals were also com- 
mon. The Swedish hummer, a lobster, corresponds to the Greek 
xaudpos and the Swedish sdl, a seal, to the Greek cédaxos, The 
ass which belongs to the plains of Central Asia was not known ; 
the cow, sheep, goat and horse were. So also were the bear, 
wolf, otter, and beaver. One at least, if not two kinds of grain 
must have been cultivated. Flax also was. The art of brewing 
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mead from honey was known, and that the art of drinking it to 
excess was may be taken for granted. It is not probable that 
the European Aryans knew bronze or iron, or if they did know 
any of the metals, that they had any large quantity or made 
daily use of them so long as they linguistically formed one homo- 
geneous body or lived together in that part of Europe which 
is here called the Aryan domain. The only common name for 
metal is the Latin aes, Gothic aiz, Hindovic dyas, which origin- 
ally meant copper, and is used both for copper and bronze. A 
common word for tin is wanting. All the Aryan-European 
languages, even those most akin, lack a common word for the 
tools of a smith and the inventory of a forge and also for the 
various kinds of weapons of defence and attack. The names for 
weapons in the Greek and Roman tongues are very dissimilar. 
Still the ancient Aryan used the club, hammer, axe, knife, spear 
and crossbow—all of which could be made of stone, wood, and 
hora. It is probable therefore that the European Aryans were 
in the Stone Age and at best were acquainted with copper before 
and during the period when their language was divided into 
several dialects (pp. 14-17). 

Where, then, on our continent, asks our walle was the home 
of this Aryan European people in the Stone Age? We must 
give his answer in his own words: ‘Southern Europe, with its 
peninsulas,’ he replies, ‘extending into the Mediterranean, must 
doubtless have been outside the boundaries of the Aryan land 
of Europe.* The Greek Aryans have immigrated to Hellas, 
and the Italian Aryans are immigrants to the Italian peninsula. 
Spain has even within historical times been inhabited by Iberians 
and Basques, and Basques dwell there at present. If, as the 
linguistic monuments seem to prove, the European Aryans lived 
near an ocean, this cannot have been the Mediterranean Sea. 
There remain the Black and Caspian Seas on the one hand, the 
Baltic and the North Sea on the other. But if, as the linguistic 
monuments likewise seem to prove, the European Aryans for a 
great part, at least, lived west of a botanical line indicated by the 





* For evidence confirmatory of this, see M. D’Arbois de Jubainville’s 
Les Premiers Habitants de Europe, t. i. 
VOL. XV. E 
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beech in a country producing fir, oak, elm, and elder, then they 
could not have been limited to the treeless plains which extend 
along the Black Sea from the mouth of the Danube, through the 
Dobrudscha, Bessarabia, and Cherson, past the Crimea. Students 
of early Greek history do not any longer assume that the 
Hellenic immigrants found their way through these countries to 
Greece, but they came from the north-west and followed the 
Adriatic down to Epirus; in other words, they came the same 
way as the Visigoths under Alarik, and the Eastgoths under 
Theodoric in later times. The migrations of the Celts, so far as 
history sheds any light on the subject, were from the north and 
west toward the south and east. The movements of the Teutonic 
races were from north to south, and they migrated both eastward 
and westward. Both prehistoric and historic facts thus tend to 
establish the theory that the Aryan domain of Europe within un- 
definable limits comprised the central and north part of Europe ; 
and as one or more seas were known to these Aryans, we cannot 
exclude from the limits of this knowledge the ocean penetrating 
the north of Europe from the west.’ (Pp. 17-18.) The terri- 
tory occupied by these Kuropean Aryans, Dr. Rydberg observes, 
must have been extensive, owing to the undeveloped state of 
their agriculture, which compelled them to depend for subsistence 
chiefly on cattle. As to the mutual position and movements of 
the various tribes within this territory, nothing, he maintains, 
can be stated, except that sooner or later, but already away back 
in prehistoric times, they must have occupied precisely the posi- 
tion in which they are found at the dawn of history, and which 
they now hold. ‘The Aryan tribes,” he remarks, ‘ which first 
entered Gaul must have lived west of those tribes which became 
the progenitors of the Teutons, and the latter must have lived 
west of those who spread an Aryan language over Russia. South 
of this line, but still in Central Europe, there must have dwelt 
another body of Aryans, the ancestors of the Greeks and 
Romans, the latter west of the former. Farthest to the north of 
all these tribes, must have dwelt those people who afterwards 
produced the Teutonic tongue.’ (P. 18.) 

If now we ask in what particular part of Aryan Europe the 
ancestors of the Teutons dwelt when they developed the Aryan 
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tongue into ‘he Teutonic? Dr. Rydberg replies that the area 
must have included the coast of the Baltic and of the North Sea. 
The answer is founded on a suggestion thrown out as far back as 
1854 by Dr. Latham, who maintained that when there are no 
historical facts to the contrary the cradle of a race or language- 
type must be looked for where the type is most abundant and 
least changed. The Teutonic type which, as Dr. Rydberg 
observes, was doubtless also the Aryan type in general before 
much spreading, and consequent mixing with other races had 
taken place, has been described as tall, white skin, blue eyes, fair 
hair, dolicocephalous, and it is, as we need hardly say, precisely 
in the areas indicated by Dr. Rydberg, and among those whose 
ancestors had their homes there, 7.¢., among the modern Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, and the inhabitants of those parts of 
Great Britain which were most densely settled by Saxon and 
Scandinavian emigrants, that this type appears most pure and 
least changed. Assuming, therefore, that Dr. Latham’s 
hypothesis is correct, there can be no doubt as to the geographi- 
cal position of ancient Teutondom. It included the coast of the 
Baltic and of the North Sea. ‘This theory,’ Dr. Rydberg 
remarks, ‘is certainly not contradicted, but, on the other hand, is 
supported by the facts so far as we have any knowledge of them. 
Reman history supplies evidence that the same parts of Europe 
in which the Teutonic type predominates at the present time, 
were Teutonic already at the beginning of our era, and that then 
already the Scandinavian peninsula was inhabited by a North 
Teutonic people which, among their kinsmen on the Continent, 
were celebrated for their wealth in ships and warriors. 
Centuries must have passed ere the Teutonic colonisation of the 
peninsula could have developed into so much strength—centuries 
during which, judging from all indications, the transition from 
the bronze to the iron age in Scandinavia must have taken place. 
The painstaking investigations of Montelius, conducted on the 
principle of methodology, have led him to the conclusion that 
Scandinavia and North Germany formed during the bronze age 
one common domain of culture in regard to weapons and imple- 
ments. The manner in which the other domains of culture 
group themselves in Europe leaves no other place for the 
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Teutonic race than Scandinavia and North Germany, and 
possibly Austro-Hungary, which the Teutonic domain resembles 
most. Back of the bronze age lies the stone age. The examina- 
tions by v. Diiben, Gustaf Retzius, and Virchow, of skeletons 
found in northern graves from the stone age, prove the existence 
at that time of a race in the North which, so far as the charac- 
teristics of the skulls are concerned, cannot be distinguished from 
the race now dwelling there. Here it is necessary to take into 
consideration the results of the probability reached by compara- 
tive philology, showing that the European Aryans were still in 
the stone age when they divided themselves into Celts, Teutons, 
etc., and occupied separate territories, and the fact that the 
Teutons, so far back as conclusions may be drawn from historical 
knowledge, have occupied a more northern domain than their 
kinsmen. Thus all tends to show that when the Scandinavian 
peninsula was first settled by Aryans—doubtless coming from the 
South by way of Denmark—these Aryans belonged to the same 
race, which, later in history, appear with a Teutonic physiognomy 
and with Teutonic speech, and that their immigration to and 
occupation of the southern parts of the peninsula took place in 
the time of the Aryan stone age,’ (pp., 20-21). 

Other writers also have arrived at the conclusion that the 
ancestors of the Northmen reached Scandinavia during their 
stone age, and by way of Denmark. Among them we may 
mention Worsaae, who names as the date of their arrival at 
least 3000 B.c. But Dr. Rydberg, we believe, is the first to 
point to Scandinavia as the original home of the Teutons, or as 
the place where the Teutonic elements of the Aryan family were 
developed. Whatever may be thought of his arguments—and 
we must own that to us they seem fairly conclusive—they also 
receive at least some show of confirmation from the myths and 
legends of the race. The Heinskringla and Prose Edda, which 
Mr. Du Chaillu has followed, do, it is true, as we have already 
remarked, claim for the Northmen a southern and Asiatic origin, 
but these, as we shall show further on, are altogether untrustworthy 
and misleading. The older and genuine myths and traditions 
never mention a migration northward; they always speak of 
migrations towards the south, and of the Scandinavian lands as 
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the home of the race. This is the case with such of them as 
have been preserved by Tacitus, Saxo Grammaticus, Paulus 
Diaconus, Widukind, Jornandes, Rabanus Maurus, William of 
Malmesbury, Simeon of Durham, the author of Beowulf, &c. In 
an appendix to his second volume, Mr. Du Chaillu has printed a 
number of extracts from the Frankish Chronicles in support of 
facts and conclusions which nobody disputes ; had he printed and 
discussed some of these older myths and traditions, his appendix 
would have served a very useful end. To cite them here is 
impossible, but the reader who is interested in them will find 
them printed and discussed in Dr. Rydberg’s volume. They 
belong to the Longobards, Saxons, Swabians, Franks, Herulians, 
Burgundians and Alemanni, and may be found in the works of 
the writers we have just mentioned. Of course, it is not pre- 
tended that they furnish any historical evidence in confirmation 
of the theory we are referring to. Allusion is made to them 
simply to show what the native traditions were. They may con- 
tain, however, a genuine reminiscence, and have an important 
bearing on the Northern mythology. 

When they first appear in history, the progenitors of the 
Norsemen are known as the Suiones. It is Tacitus who tells us 
about them. His information seems to have been gathered from 
men who had seen and heard what they reported, and whose 
knowledge of the Teutons extended to their traditions and heroic 
songs. The country of the Suiones, he tells us, lies in the midst 
of the ocean. He describes them as stronger and better organised 
than the rest of the Teutons, and says that they are rich not only 
in men and arms, but also in fleets (praeter viros armaque classi- 
bus valent). 

According to Mr. Du Chaillu, these Suiones were the genuine 
Vikings not only of what is usually known as the Vikingtide, but 
also of a period extending from the second to the twelfth century 
of our era. During the whole of that period, their mighty fleets, 
he tells us, swarmed on every sea. It was they, we are assured, 
and not the ‘ so-called Saxons,’ who settled on the Saxon shore 
of Britain; and they, again, and not the ‘so-called Saxons,’ 
who, after the Romans had vacated that country, conquered and 
settled in it. The Veneti, whom Caesar describes as inhabiting 
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Brittany, it is said, were ‘in all probability their advanced- 
guard’; and the similarity of their name ‘ to that of the Venedi, 
who are conjecturally placed by Tacitus on the shores of the Baltic, 
and to the Vends, so frequently mentioned in the Sagas, can 
scarcely be regarded as an accident.’ 

These are some of the opinions we have already referred to as 
occurring in Mr. Du Chaillu’s first three chapters. They are 
scarcely credible, and are not supported. For the last opinion 
—that the Veneti were in all probability the advanced guard of 
the Suiones—-Mr. Du Chaillu adduces no evidence. There 
is none to adduce. The similarity of the name does not help 
matters. There were Veneti also on the shores of the Adriatic ; 
and, unfortunately for Mr. Du Chaillu’s conjecture, the Venedi 
of Tacitus and the Vends of the Sagas were not of Teutonic 
origin at all, but of Slavonic. When he argues that the Suiones, 
Saxons, and Franks, must have been one people, Mr. Du Chaillu 
is on solid ground, but when he tells us that it was not the 
Saxons, Angles, and J utes, who conquered South-East Britain after 
the withdrawal of the Roman legions, he is off it. Originally the 
Suiones, Saxons, and Franks, doubtless, were one people, but 
centuries of separation had developed considerable differences, 
and at the time referred to these were sufficiently marked to con- 
stitute the Scandinavians, Saxons, and Franks, distinct tribes or 
nations. Mr. Du Chaillu’s complaint against the authors of the 
English and Frankish Chronicles for calling the people who con- 
quered what is now England after the Romans, Saxons, and not 
Suiones or Scandinavians, is in fact badly founded. They were 
simply using language and writing history more correctly than 
himself. But let us see how he deals with at least one of these 
‘monkish writers.’ 

We take the following passage from his Third Chapter: ‘That 
the history of the people called Saxons was by no means certain 
is seen in the fact that Witikind [Widukind], a monk of the 
tenth century, gives the following account of what was then con- 
sidered to be their origin: “On this there are various opinions, 
some thinking that the Saxons had their origin from the Danes 
and Northmen; others, as I heard some one maintain when a 
young man, that they are derived from the Greeks, because they 
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themselves used to say the Saxons were the remnant of the 
Macedonian army, which, having followed Alexander the Great, 
were by his premature death dispersed all over the world.”’* It 
chances that Dr. Rydberg has to comment on this same passage 
of Widukind’s, and as we are as much concerned with the one 
work as with the other, we may as well quote his words. They 
are somewhat numerous, but the interest attaching to them is a 
sufficient excuse for citing them. ‘I now pass,’ he says, ‘to that 
great Teutonic people’—he is dealing, we should say, with the 
native migration sagas—‘I now turn to that great Teutonic 
group of peoples comprised in the term Sazons. Their historian, 
Widukind, who wrote his Chronicle in the tenth century, begins 
by telling what he has learned about the origin of the Saxons. 
Here, he says, different opinions are opposed to each other. 
According to one opinion held by those who knew the Greeks 
and Romans, the Saxons are descended from the remnants of 
Alexander the Great’s Macedonian army ; according to the other, 
which is based on native traditions, the Saxons are descended 
from Danes and Northmen. Widukind so far takes his position 
between these opinions that he considers it certain that the 
Saxons had come in ships to the country they inhabited on the 
lower Elbe and the North Sea, and that they landed in Hadolaun. 
that is to say, in the district of Hadeln, near the mouth of the 
Elbe, which, we may say in passing, is still distinguished for its 
remarkably vigorous population; consisting of peasants whose 
ancestors, throughout the middle ages, preserved the communal 
liberty in successful conflict with the feudal nobility. Widukind’s 
statement that the Saxons crossed the sea to Hadeln is found in 
an older Saxon Chronicle written about 860, with the addition 





* Widukind’s words are : ‘ Nam super hac re varia opinio est, aliis arbit- 
rantibus de Danis Northmanisque originem duxisse Saxones, aliis autem 
zstimantibus, ut ipse adolescentulus audivi quendam praedicantem, de 
Graecis, quia ipsi dicerent Saxones reliquias fuisse Macedonici exercitus 
qui secutus magnum Alexandrum immatura morte ipsius per totum orbem 
sit dispersus.’ So far Mr. Du Chaillu. But Widukind adds immediately 
after the very important statement: ‘Pro certo autem novimus Saxones 
his regionibus navibus advectos et loco primum applicuisse qui usque hodie 
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that the leader of the Saxons in their emigration was a chief by 
name Hadugoto,’ (pp. 71-2). 

The difference of treatment is obvious. An essential state- 
ment of Widukind’s is omitted by Mr. Du Chaillu. But what 
we are anxious to point out is that, so far from their being any 
dubiety in the native tradition as to the origin or ‘history’ of the 
Saxons, there is, on the contrary, absolute certainty. Widu- 
kind has no doubt about it. He considers it certain that they 
came originally from the North; and cites the Eastern theory 
as a novelty he had heard, when he was a young man, probably by 
some one who wished to find a classical origin for the Teutonic 
peoples. His own statement, as it is scarcely necessary to point 
out, and that of the earlier Chronicle, support the theory we 
have dwelt on above, but afford no countenance to Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s. It is doubtful, moreover, whether they contain the 
slightest proof as to the existence of any doubt on the matter at 
all. Widukind expressly says that the story of the Greek or 
Macedonian origin was a thing he had heard when he was a young 
man. 

But to proceed. The Vikingtide—not the Viking Age of Mr. 
Du Chaillu, but the movement which is generally designated 
by that term, the movement, in fact, to which the Viking de- 
scribed by Mr. Du Chaillu may be said to belong—set in during 
the second half of the eighth century. A.D. 770 is the date 
given for it by Worsaae. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the 
first appearance of the Northmen in England is given at the year 
787. They are mentioned in Eastern history as early as 774. 

The causes which led to this extraordinary movement are still 
obscure ; but among them may, with a large degree of probability, 
be mentioned over-population, a series of bad seasons, the advance 
of society and the resulting conflicts between the rulers and the 
people, and not least, the love of freedom and the desire for 
adventure and booty. Viking expeditions, however, were by no 
means new. To go upon them was an old and established cus- 
tom in Scandinavia even at that early period. In the oldest 
Sagas, for a chief or man of means not to go upon them 
even for a single summer is deemed of sufficient importance 


to be noted. On the other hand, the fact that he goes upon 
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one is mentioned as a matter of course. But between the earlier 
and later Viking expeditions there was a great. difference. 
At first they were under the command of single chieftains, and 
were undertaken with the direct object of returning home at the 
beginning of winter, laden with glory and plunder. For a time, 
too, they were confined to the coasts of Norway, Denmark, and 
the Baltic, chief fighting with chief, and marauding his neigh- 
bour’s or his enemy’s lands. ‘ King Agne,’ we are told, ‘ went 
with his army to Finland, and landed and marauded. ‘ Hake 
and Hagbard were two brothers, very celebrated sea-kings, who 
had a great force of men-at-arms. Sometimes they cruised in 
company ; sometimes each for himself ; and many warriors followed 
them both.’ ‘ King’ Hake, as he is called, goes against the Swedes. 
They flee before him; he subdues their country, and becomes 
king of Sweden. ‘He then,’ it is said, ‘sat quietly at home for 
three years, but during that time his combatants went abroad on 
viking expeditions, and gathered property for themselves.’ After- 
wards, Hake meets with Jorund and Eirik, two other sea-kings. 
A great battle takes place in which he is worsted, and here is 
the account of his end: ‘King Hake had been so grievously 
wounded that he saw his days could not be long; so he ordered a 
warship which he had to be loaded with his dead men and their 
weapons, and to be taken out to sea; the tiller to be shipped, and 
the sails hoisted. Then he set fire to some tar-wood, and ordered 
a pile to be made over it in the ship. Hake was almost, if not 
quite dead, when he was laid upon this pile of his. The wind 
was blowing off the land—the ship flew, burning in clear flame, 
out between the islets, into the ocean. Great was the fame of 
this deed in after times’ (Ynglinga, c. 27). The Jorund men- 
tioned went one summer to Denmark, and plundered all round 
Jutland. While lying in Oddassund, Gylang of Halogaland 
(Nordland) came up. To escape, Jorund sprang overboard, but 
was made prisoner and hanged. Adils of Sweden, we are told, 
went south to Saxonland. Of his son’s reign it is said : ‘ In those 
days many Kings, both Danes and Northmen, ravaged the Swedish 
dominions; for there were many sea-kings who ruled over many 
people, but had no lands, and he might well be called a sea-king 
who never slept beneath sooty roof-timbers, and never drank near 
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the hearthstone’ (/bid., c. 34). We hear also of expeditions to 
Esthonia. So far the expeditions were commanded by single 
chieftains, and were made almost simply and solely for the sake 
of plunder. But when the Vikingtide set in they assumed a 
different character. The fleets grew larger. They were com- 
manded by high-born chiefs, were manned not only by men-at- 
arms, but also by numerous warlike emigrants, who were bent 
upon finding a home in other lands, and sailed under fixed martial 
law. The movement was so vast that it assumed something 
like the proportions of a national exodus, and lasted for many 
years. While one stream went eastward and established a kingdom 
in Russia, others left the Baltic and swarmed everywhere in the 
Northern Seas. Many cruised along the western shores of 
Europe, and swept along the Mediterranean and beneath the 
Italian and Eastern skies. Normandy was conquered, and a 
Danish king sat upon the throne of England by right of conquest. 

There was one part of this movement, however, which for our 
present purpose is of more importance than the rest. Before the 
days of King Harald Fairhair there had been a migration west- 
ward, which had resulted in the peopling of the Western Islands, 
and especially of the Orkneys, with Vikings, and in a few families 
settling in Iceland. During his reign there was another. The story 
of it is told in the Sagas ; but here we will let Dr. Vigfusson tell it. 
‘When,’ he says,‘ Harald’s policy of putting down the small tribal 
Kings, breaking déwn the great families, and uniting the land 
under one man’s sway, began to be successful, the resistance of 
the Norwegians at home was supplemented by the efforts of the 
emigrants [t.e., to the Orkneys, etc.], who were not at all inclined 
to favour a King who was the stern friend of order and centralisa- 
tion, and the foe of piracy and the great houses, or to reverence 
a monarch who had seized their kinsmen’s estates, estates in which 
they had by no means given up their interest, and whose power 
threatened to convert their own migration into exile. They were 
continually making raids on the old country, plundering and 
ravaging, and keeping alive an irritating resistance to the King, 
whose rule, but for their interference, would probably have been 
far sooner acquiesced in. The crisis of this resistance, the ranks 
of which were continually being augmented by the disaffected, 
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came at the great sea-fight of Hafursfiord (c. 885) when, as 
Hornklofi sings, “ The high-born King fought with Kiotvi the 
Wealthy: ships came from the West with gaping dragons’ heads 
and carved beaks. They were laden with warriors and white 
shields, Western spears and Welsh swords. The Bearsarks 
yelled, with war in their hearts. They joined battle with the 
valiant King of the Eastmen, who put them to flight,” ete. The 
fight was fiercely contested, but at length the Wikings turned 
their war-ships and fled across the North Sea. The King, not 
content with this crushing blow, foliowed it up relentlessly, and 
made a great expedition to the Orkneys, then the focus of the 
Wiking movement, to strike at the very roots of the influence 
which he dreaded. There was now no further choice; the Norse- 
men of the Western Islands were forced to bow to the King or 
to fly again to lands beyond his sway. This latter alternative 
some of them had already taken; among the settlers in Land- 
nama many a man is recorded as having fought at Hafursfiord, 
and of these no doubt a goodly number had already entered on 
their second exodus; an example which was largely followed by 
those whom other causes beside the “ overbearing rule of Harald 
Fairhair” induced to leave the lands they had at first chosen to 
dwell in.”* 

Other emigrants arrived in Iceland somewhere about the same 
time. In Ireland the Norseman had made his first appearance in 
795. Dublin was taken in 837. In 853 came Olaf the White, and 
kinged it in Dublin, though often abroad on forays. In 870 or 
873 he was killed, some say in Scotland; others in Ireland; 
and some time after, Aud, his widowed Queen, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the country, due partly to the risings of the Irish 
and partly to the inroads of the Danes, left the island. She 
took with her her one grandson and her six granddaughters, 
whom she married one by one on her journey. In her retinue 
was a large company of kinsfolk and friends, besides dependants, 
both Norse and Irish. On her way she stayed for a while in the 
Faroe Isles, where she married one of her daughters, and then 
sailed for Iceland, and finally settled there, at Broadfirth, in the West. 





* Sturlunga Saga, pp. xviii-xix. 
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She was the daughter of Ketil Flatnose, son of Biorn Buna, son of 
Grim, lord of Sogn. In her train were her brother-in-law, 
Helgi the Lean, Ketil Fiflski, her sister’s son and her own 
brothers, Helgi Biolan, and Biorn. Biorn settled with her in 
the West, Helgi Biolan went to the South, Ketil Fiflski settled 
in the East, and Helgi the Lean in Eyiafirth, in the north of the 
island. ‘From this mighty kindred,’ says Dr. Vigfusson, ‘ sprung 
the most distinguished families of Iceland’; indeed, in one way or 
another, whatever was good and noble.’ * 

Reference has already been made to a third emigration. 
This went direct from Norway. As we read in the Heim- 
skringla, ‘In the discontent that King Harald seized on 
the lands of Norway the out-countries of Iceland and 
the Farey Isles were discovered and peopled.’ But the bulk 
of the settlers were those who had lived in the Western 
Islands and Ireland. There was among them a considerable 
number of Irish and Scotch. The tone of the society was aristo- 
cratic; to a certain extent it was also democratic. It was in 
this society, composed chiefly of those who had lived in foreign 
parts and among the Celts, with whom they had probably inter- 
married, that the literature of Iceland took root and grew up. 
Some of the Viking literature had its origin in Norway; but it 
was in Iceland, in this mixed Scandinavian and Celtic society, 
that it was chiefly fostered and developed. 

Like all other national literatures, it took the usual forms of 
poetry and prose. The Eddic poetry, as Dr. Vigfusson has 
shown, originated in Ireland and the Western Isles, and was in 
all probability collected, if not written down, in the Orkneys or Ice- 
land, not earlier than 1150.’ The oldest MS., which is not com- 
plete, belongs to the first half of the thirteenth century. Some of 
the poems belong to the old pre-Viking times ; others of them bear 
traces of the influence of later times. The Court poetry originated * 
in Norway. The oldest piece extant dates back to the time of 
Harald Fairhair. The songs of which it consists were originally 
sung in praise of kings or chiefs, and upon them Ari the 





* Ibid., p. xix. 
t Corpus Poet. Boreale, pp. lvi. et seg. 
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Historian based his Book of Kings. ‘There were skalds in 
Harald’s court,’ he says, ‘ whose poems the people know by heart 
even at the present day, together with all the songs about the 
Kings of Norway since his time ; and we rest the foundations of 
our story principally upon the songs which were sung in the 
presence of the chiefs themselves or of their sons, and take all to 
be true that is found in such poems about their feats in battles ; 
for although it be the fashion with skalds to praise most those in 
whose presence they are standing, yet no one would dare to relate 
to a chief what he, and all those who heard it, knew to be false 
and imaginary, nor a true account of his deeds; because that 
would be mockery, not praise.’ * The Court poetry, however, is 
not what it was in Ari’s time. The text has been greatly tam- 
pered with by some one who seems to have imagined he was im- 
proving it. 

The prose literature of Iceland, as need hardly be said, was 
its Sagas. Dr. Vigfusson calls the Saga ‘the true child of 
Iceland,’ and it is customary to regard it as peculiar to it. Dr. 
Todd, however, has put in a claim for Ireland and thinks, not 
without good reason, that the Icelanders borrowed it from 
there. ‘It may be questioned,’ he says, ‘whether the Saga 
literature was not an imitation on the part of the Northmen 
of the historical tales and bardic poems which they had found 
in Ireland. Many such productions, of undoubted antiquity, 
are still extant in the Irish language. In the Book of Leinster, 
a MS. written, as we have seen, before the middle of the 
twelfth century, there is a curious list of Romantic tales, which, 
we infer from those of them that are still extant, were exactly 
similar to the Sagas of the Northmen. . . . We cannot be 
wrong, therefore, in assuming that such tales were popular 
with the Irish in the tenth and eleventh centuries at the latest. 
But we learn from Snorro Sturleson (in the Preface to the 
Heimskringla) that “ The priest Are Frode, son of Thorgils, son 
of Gellis, was the first man who wrote down in the Norse lan- 
guage narratives of events both old and new.” Are hinn 





* Heimskringla, Preface. This, i.e., the preface to the Heimskringla, 
Dr. Vigfusson has shown is not by Snorri, but by Ari. 
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Frode was born in Iceland in 1067, and lived to 1148, or, as 
some think, 1158. This was about the time when the above 
mentioned list of Irish historical tales was compiled, and Are 
hinn Frode only followed the practice which had before his 
time prevailed in Ireland.’ ‘It is evident,’ Dr. Todd again re- 
marks, ‘that Ireland had the priority over the North in this 
species of popular literature; and it is worthy of note that, both 
in the North and in Ireland the Saga or historic Tale was in 
the vernacular, not in the Latin of the monasteries. They were 
read at public entertainments, as well as at the fire-side, and 
their popularity accounts for the remarkable love of historical 
lore, as well as the singular knowledge of the legendary history 
of their country which was once characteristic of the Irish 
peasantry.’* There can be little doubt therefore that the art 
of Saga-telling which prevailed in Ireland from a very remote 
time, and long before the Vikingtide, was borrowed from 
Ireland. Mr. O’Curry gives a list of no fewer than one 
hundred and eighty-seven of these Irish Sagas or Historical 
Tales which are named in the Book of Leinster alone.t 
Several of them he describes, and classifies the whole under 
the different headings, ‘ Destructions, ‘Cow-spoils,’ ‘ Court- 
ships,’ ‘ Battles,’ ‘ Tragedies,’ ‘ Feasts,’ ‘Sieges, ‘ Adventures,’ 
etc. Of the Irish Ollamh or Historical Teacher, he remarks, 
that he ‘ was bound (and even from the very first course of his 
professional studies) among other duties to have the Historic 
Stories, and these,’ he continues, ‘are classed with the genea- 
logies and synchronisms of history, in which he was to preserve 
the truths of history pure and unbroken to succeeding genera- 
tions.’ The likeness between the two, the Irish Historical 
Story and the Icelandic Saga, is close, and shows considerable 
affinity. 

It is not our purpose, however, to attempt a settlement of 
this curious and interesting question, but to remark on the 
value of the Icelandic literature for the mythology and history 
of the Vikings. Mr. Du Chaillu regards it as an almost absolute 
authority. He bases his account of their religion mainly on 
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the Eddas and the Heimskringla, and cites the Sagas with 
implicit confidence. We are unable to share his confidence. 
Most, if not all, of the Sagas, we think, require to be read with | 
considerable caution. One of our reasons we have already 
hinted. A slight comparison of dates will corroborate it. 
Though the Vikingtide did not spend itself till about 1030, 
Iceland was settled towards the close of the ninth century, 
when the settlers there practically ceased to be Vikings. In the 
year 1000 Christianity was accepted in the island, and with 
Christianity there came the clergy and such of the Latin litera- 
ture as was then in vogue among them. Ari, ‘the first man in 
Iceland who wrote down in the Norse language narratives of 
events both old and new,’ even if we suppose that he made a 
beginning when he was thirty-three, could not have written 
his first saga before the year 1100. The Eddic poems, as Dr. 
Vigfusson has shown, were not committed to writing earlier 
than 1150; and Snorri’s Prose Edda was not written before 
1220. So that during a hundred years the whole of the 
materials out of which that part of the Icelandic and Norse 
literature which refers to the Vikings was framed, was floating 
about in the shape of oral traditions, while the greater part of it 
was floating about in the same shape for a still longer period ; 
and the question arises, Is it likely that the songs and stories 
which were afterwards worked up into the poems and Sagas as 
we now have them could pass from mouth to mouth during so 
long a period without change and alteration? Then, again, is 
it at all likely that those who gave the literature its present 
form did not add something of their own invention? There 
can be little doubt which way the answer must go, and still 
less that both the prose and the poetry must be read with a 
very watchful and critical eye in order to make out with any- 
thing like precision a detailed and trustworthy account of the 
Viking and his mythology. 

Some of the Sagas are undoubtedly of the very highest his- 
torical value. The Religious and Romantic may be left out as 
belonging to a much later period than the Viking, and as 
having little or nothing to do with him. The Mythical are 
certainly of use, if not for history, at least for the native myths 
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and traditions. The Landnama, Kristni, and Sturlunga are 
specially valuable, but their value is chiefly for the settlement 
and history of Iceland. Together with the rest of the sagas 
referring to the ‘Saga time’ in Iceland, they undoubtedly 
contain many genuine reminiscences of the Viking. It has 
always to be remembered, however, that between the composi- 
tion of such sagas as the Nials, Egils, and Laxdela, and the 
events to which they refer, a period of two centuries 
and a half elapsed. As works of art, they deserve all 
the praise which is given to them, but their historical value is 
another matter. They are touched with imagination, and are 
probably not so much exact narratives of what was said and 
done, as ancient tradition worked up into an artistic form. Per- 
haps they bear the same relation to history as Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth or King Lear, and certainly not more than his his- 
tories of King John and the Henries. Of the passages in the 
Kings’ Lives referring to the Vikings, Mr. Du Chaillu has 
made frequent use, and rightly so. Their narratives are 
among the most authentic. Even the legendary and supersti- 
tious matter which is mixed up with them is not without its 
uses. Frequent use has also been made by Mr. Du Chaillu of 
the references made to Viking life in the poems. His use of 
this source of information, however, has been scarcely so fruit- 
ful as it might have been, and one has still to turn to Dr. Vig- 
fusson’s Excursus to see how rich a source it may be made 
when skilfully used. 

To construct the mythology of the Viking is a much more 
difficult task than to attain to a knowledge of his political, 
social, and warlike life. Not that there is any lack of materials, 
but because the old and genuine Viking mythology has been 
mixed up and overlaid with another that is little akin to it. 
This partial and at times complete obscuration of the pure 
native mythology has been due partly to the influence of the 
Troy migration theory, well known iu the rest of Europe long 
before Saemund, the author of the Prose Edda, studied at 
Paris, and partly to the influence of the clergy. Dr. 
Vigfusson is disposed to lay the whole blame on the 
Christian Churches, East and West, ‘whose beliefs,’ he 
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says, ‘reaching the Northmen of the Viking Age (oftenest 
in somewhat distorted shape), coloured their ideas, and 
gave rise in the imaginative brain of two or three fore- 
most poets to a system and view of mythology very different 
to the old simple faith of their forefathers.’* Dr. Rydberg, on 
the other hand, is disposed to allow largely for literary influ- 
ence, and to the desire it created among Northern writers to 
claim for their respective nations an Eastern origin. In fact, 
he traces the development of the Trojan migration saga 
among them with considerable minuteness, The first mention 
of it he finds in the Fredegar Chronicle, which was written 
about the year 650. Thence it was adopted into the Gesta 
regum Francorum, and afterwards by Paulus Diaconus in his 
Longobardian Chronicle. Widukind, as we have seen, refers 
to it; and after him came Dudo, who in his Norman Chronicle 
avers that ‘the Norman men regarded themselves as Danai, 
for Danes (the Scandinavians in general) and Danai were re- 
garded as the same race name’ (p. 38). The adoption of the 
theory by the Icelanders was easy. Saxo rejected it; but 
‘the Icelanders,’ as Dr. Rydberg remarks, ‘ accepted and con- 
tinued to develop it.’ ‘The accounts,’ he also remarks, ‘ given 
in Heimskringla and the Prose Edda in regard to the emigra- 
tion from Asgard, form the natural denouement of an era 
which had existed for centuries, and in which the events of 
antiquity were able to group themselves around a common 
centre. All peoples and families of chiefs were located around 
the Mediterranean sea, and every event and every hero was 
connected in some way or other with Troy’ (p. 38). At 
the same time he lays great stress on the influence of 
the Church, affirming that the effect of the spread of 
Christianity, Church learning, and Latin manuscripts, was 
not only to disseminate a knowledge of and an interest in the 
Trojan stories, but also to alter the complexion of the old 
mythology, and to cause parts of it to be almost entirely 
forgotten and even lost. Practically, however, the two 
writers are agreed, It was only through the Church and its 
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organisations that the Trojan theory was spread, and it was 
mainly, if not wholly, through the influence of its teaching that 
the old mythology was obscured. That the Church and its 
teachers meant well there can be no doubt. But for mythology 
the latter cared nothing, and for literature little. The old 
ways of thought and religion had no interest for them. They 
were objects of their intense abhorrence. Their one aim was 
to win men to Christianity. They succeeded, but at the 
expense of the old native traditions, and to the confusion of 
mythology. 

But the conclusions to be drawn from what has now been 
said are obvious. ‘The formal mythology of the Icelandic 
literature is not that of the sea-kings who were so long 
a terror to Europe, aud the old method of simply citing 
passages indiscriminately from the Prose Edda or the Heims- 
kringla in proof of what it was will no longer suffice. These, 
together with the rest of the Saga and Eddic literature, require 
to be subjected to analysis and criticism, and the native and 
foreign mythology must be disentangled before anything like 


a satisfactory idea of the religion and beliefs of the Viking 
can be obtained. This Mr. Du Chaillu has failed to do; but 
a beginning has been made by Dr. Vigfusson in a couple of 
Excursus in his Corpus Poeticum Boreale, and by Dr. Rydberg 
in that very excellent volume which we have so often referred 
to and cited. 





ArT. IV.—THE CAPTURE OF VERSAILLES. 
Translated from the MONITEUR of October 9, 10, 10-11, 12, 1789. 


EN felt that they were on the eve of a catastrophe all the 
more terrible that the hatred which divided the two 
parties seemed to make them inaccessible to a compromise of 
any kind. One of them was concentrating its energies, and 
could only with difficulty moderate its enthusiasm ; the other 
was gathering together its forces and its fury. On the one 
side, the standard of liberty was preparing to fly to another 
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victory ; on the other, the banner of despotism was summoning 
from all parts of the kingdom, a crowd of worshippers eager 
to win back the right of sharing the homage and the offerings 
of the divinity whose shrine it was their avowed intention to 
set up again. 

Never had so many crosses of Saint-Louis been seen 
glittering, such swarms of factious partisans hovering about in 
the streets of Paris, orin the antechamber of Versailles. In the 
midst of this multitude of uniforms of all colours, with which 
the capital was filled, a few green coats with red facings, 
which belonged to no regiment, attracted the attention of 
observers; and rumour, which exaggerates everything, 
singled out this peculiarity, which at once gave rise to a vast 
amount of conjecture, and spread fresh alarms amongst the 
many whom circumstances had not yet inured to sudden 
outbursts of terror. 

The devotedness of the Bodyguards to the person of the 
King inspired the conspirators with the hope that it would be 
easy to induce them to join the league; the devotedness of 
their chiefs to the aristocracy had brought down upon them 
the suspicions and animosity of the multitude, although, from 
the very commencement of the Revolution, this regiment had 
shown itself as faithful to the fatherland as to the Sovereign. 
They had sworn to die in defence of the life of the King, the 
Queen, and the Dauphin; but they had also taken the oath 
never to imbrue their hands in the blood of the citizens. 
Indeed, the greater number of the Guardsmen were often to 
be found in the company of the Deputies, whose wisdom and 
courage they seemed to admire, and whom they besought not 
to allow themselves to be discouraged by obstacles, but to 
continue with ardour their noble and sacred course. 

During the riots, which broke out at Versailles, at the time 
when the States-General began their sittings, they loudly 
complained of the orders which had been given to them (as 
well as to the foreign regiments) to send out patrols for the 
purpose of keeping down the people, and urged that their 
duty was to guard the King’s person, and not to molest their 
fellow-citizens. One of their quarter-masters having, in their 
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name, laid the protest of the company before a superior 
officer, the latter had thought fit to misinterpret their 
remonstrances; he accused them of insubordination, and the 
quarter-master was broken in presence of the whole corps. 
Indignant at this tyranny, they resolved to send in their 
bandoleers rather than allow that their chiefs had the power 
of thus degrading their officers, under false pretences ; and, at 
the Queen’s request the quarter-master was restored to his 
rank. This act of justice appeased the discontent of these 
gallant soldiers, but not their indignation against M. de 
Guiche, whom this display of despotism made as despicable 
in their eyes as in those of the public. 

The Court, alarmed at the patriotism of the Bodyguards, 
which it looked upon as open rebellion, set everything in 
motion for the purpose of changing their sentiments. They 
were plied in their garrisons; some were caressed, others were 
threatened. Among the younger men, the prejudices of 
vanity and the pride of birth were flattered ; to the ambitious 
the bait of patronage was held out; and to all the honour of 
restoring the splendour of the throne and the dignity of the 
nobility. The officers went so far as to forget their social and 
military superiority, as to descend from the height of their 
pretensions, and were willing to let it appear that they were 
lowering themselves to the point of making common cause 
with mere civilians. 

The attempt to destroy the spirit of patriotism of this chosen 
and brilliant body of citizen-warriors, was, it is true, unsuccess- 
ful; but, the opinions of the greater number of them were 
shaken, alarm was spread amongst them with regard to the 
intentions of the Legislative Body and the fate of their beloved 
Sovereign, and great excitement was caused amongst the 
younger men. Indeed, it must be said, though the avowal 
should in no way tarnish the glory of this brave legion, that a 
few allowed themselves to be deceived or seduced, and were 
dragged into this fatal plot; but, to the corps as a whole this 
was always a secret. Those who flattered themselves that 
they could deceive it by specious appearances, did so, because 
they knew that it was impossible to corrupt it. 
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Such was the state of affairs when they arrived at Versailles, 
about the end of September, to go on duty for the October 
term. Those of the previous quarter were also retained; and 
the plots or the fears which this doubling of the King’s guard 
betokened, spread similar fears amongst the public. 

At that time the Bodyguards had not yet assumed the 
national cockade. Respect for the person of the King had 
induced them to keep the white cockade, and they alone of all 
the army had not formally taken the civic oath. On the 
morning of the entry of the Flanders regiment, they had been 
seen walking about on the avenue which led towards Paris, 
booted and ready to mount. 

Some indiscreet boasts, idly uttered by a few young men, 
seemed to indicate contempt for the Parisians, and the 
immediate execution of some great enterprise fatal to liberty. 
This imprudent conduct, magnified by rumour and envenomed 
by hatred, excited against them odious suspicions, and the 
fatal banquet of the 1st of October marked them out for the 
execration and the vengeance of the multitude. 

The Flanders regiment, on arriving at Versailles, had handed 
over its artillery and ammunition to the National Guard. This 
mark of confidence dispelled the prejudices of the inhabitants 
of the town, and they hastened to bestow on both officers and 
men fraternal marks of good-will and friendship. The Court, 
on its side, was of opinion that it ought to win them over by 
caresses. The officers were presented to the Royal Family; 
they were received with kindness, admitted to the Queen’s 
card-party, and, as a crowning distinction, invited to a 
regimental dinner, the first that the King’s Guards had ever 
given at Versailles. Several officers of the National Guard 
received special invitations in their own name, as did also some 
from the chasseurs of the Three Bishoprics, and the Provostry, 
who had never been even on bowing terms with these favour- 
ites of the Court. Finally, the Opera Hall of the Chateau 
which had never previously been used for any but Court 
festivities, was fixed upon as the banqueting hall; and, that 
everything connected with the banquet should bear the stamp 
of singularity, one Captain of the Guards was present at it, 
and that captain was M. de Guiche. 
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It was on Thursday the Ist of October. The company 
assembled in the drawing-room called the salon d Hercule, from 
which they passed into the Opera Hall, where this magnificent 
and unfortunate banquet was served. The bands of the Body- 
guards and of the Flanders regiment enlivened the feast. At 
the second course four healths were drunk, the King’s, the 
Queen’s, the Dauphin’s, and the Royal Family’s. According 
to some, the toast of the Nation was proposed; according to 
others, it was purposely omitted; whilst, according to a great 
number of witnesses, it was expressly rejected by the Body- 
guards who were present. 

One of the ladies of the Palace, hastened to the Queen, gave 
her a glowing account of the gaiety of the feast, and asked, 
at first, that the Dauphin, whom the sight could not fail to 
amuse, might be allowed to go to it. As Her Majesty seemed 
sad, she was then pressed to go herself, in order to cheer her 
spirits ; she seemed to hesitate. The King arrived from the 
hunting field; the Queen proposed that he should accompany 
her, and they were both hurried off, together with the heir to 
the Crown, into the banqueting hall. It was filled with soldiers 
from every corps, for the Grenadiers of the Flanders regiment, 
the Swiss, and the chasseurs of the Three Bishoprics had been 
admitted at the dessert. 

The Court arrived. The Queen advanced up to the edge 
of the stage, holding the Dauphin by the hand. This 
unexpected visit drew forth shouts of delight and joy. Her 
Majesty then took the Dauphin in her arms, and walked 
round the table, in the midst of the most enthusiastic applause 
and the most deafening acclamations. The Bodyguards, the 
Grenadiers, all the soldiers, with drawn swords in their hands, 
drank the healths of the King, of the Queen, and of the 
Dauphin, The Court acknowledged them and retired. 

Soon, the feast, which had hitherto been animated only by 
gaiety, a little too free it is true, but still decent, was changed 
into a complete orgy. The heads of all present were fired with 
the wine which had been provided with a munificence truly 
royal; the bands were playing pieces calculated still further 
to increase the excitement, such as: ‘0 Richard, 6 mon roi, 
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Punivers t’abandonne’ (O, Richard, O my King, the whole 
world is forsaking thee!)—the perfidious allusion of which 
could not, at that moment, fail to be understood—and the 
‘ March of the Uhlans.’ 

A charge was sounded. The reeling guests scaled the 
boxes, and presented a sight at once disgusting and horrible. 
They indulged in the most indecent expressions. The national 
cockade was proscribed; white cockades were passed round, 
and several Captains of the National Guard of Versailles had 
the weakness to accept them. 

In the meantime, a crowd had followed the Court out of 
the Hall. Some Bodyguards, officers from various regiments, 
troops of drunken soldiers, were indulging in a thousand 
excesses in the Marble Court. M. de Perceval, aide-de-camp 
to M. d’Estaing scaled the balcony of Louis XVI's apartments, 
took possession of the inner guard-rooms and exclaimed: 
‘ They belong to us; let us, henceforth, be called royal guards.’ 
He donned a white cockade, amidst the applause of a number 
of spectators who followed his example. A Grenadier of the 
Flanders regiment reached the balcony by the same way as he 
had done, and M. de Perceval decorated him with a Limbourg 
cross, which he himself was wearing. A less fortunate 
Dragoon attempted to commit suicide, because he had not 
been able to climb up as the other, and deserve the same 
decoration. With the cries of ‘ Long live the King and Queen!’ 
some mingled imprecations against the National Assemby. 

A private in the chasseurs of the Three Bishoprics, was 
enacting another scene in the corridor which leads from the 
terrace to the main staircase. With his brow resting on the 
pommel of his drawn sword, he was waiting, in this tragic 
attitude, a confidant and spectators. M. Miomandre, a former 
officer in Turenne’s regiment, happening to pass, the soldier 
seized him by the left wrist, and exclaimed that he was very 
wretched. The deepest grief was depicted on his counten- 
ance. . . . He said that all he wanted was death. Tears 
and sobs seemed to choke the words which his lips were 
endeavouring to utter. He looked round about him and 
perceiving that he was alone with the officer, he pronounced 
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these incoherent words: ‘Our good King . . . Those worthy 
members of the Royal Household . . . Tama great blackguard ! 
The monsters . . . What do they want of me?’—* Who!’ 
enquired M. de Miomandre. ‘ Those j.f. (sic) the Commandants 
and d’Orleans.” A crowd gathered about him. He became 
furious, and pointed his sword to his heart.—‘ Help, Duverger!’ 
cried M. Miomandre. The person called on hastened up and 
disarmed the soldier, but he could not be prevented from 
wounding himself. The blood flowed, his fury redoubled. 
He was conveyed to the guard-house, and stretched on a 
truss of straw, where he remained in complete prostration, 
until, to crown the inexplicable oddity of the whole incident, 
his comrades kicked him to death, without anyone being 
scandalized at it. 

Drunkenness and delirium were producing in the Chateau a 
thousand other extravagances, without any steps being taken 
to check them. The tumult became so great that the alarm 
spread throughout the town. Several distant guard-houses 
sent pickets to enquire into the causes of such extraordinary 
proceedings. The sentry who was guarding the colours com- 
municated the fears of the people to the lieutenant-colonel of 
the National Guard of Versailles. This officer mounted his 
horse, and galloped off to the Chateau, followed by his aide-de- 
camp. The orgy had just come to an end. He hastened to 
appease the anxiety of the people, and the citizens quietly 
returned to their homes. 

The banquet was repeated the following day in the Riding- 
School, with a greater crowd of guests, increased tumult and 
under circumstances more offensive still to the Nation. A 
reconciliation was brought about between the Count de 
Guiche and the Bodyguards, and, in token of peace and union, 
he was decorated with four bandoleers. 

On the day following, the Municipality distributed three hogs- 
heads of wine among the soldiers of the Flanders regiment. 
The National Guards did the honours of them, and everything 
went off with as much order as there had been license and 
scandal displayed at the two former feasts. 

It seemed as though a cruel fate were shaping events in 
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such a manner as to foster mistrust and embitter resentment. 
On the morrow of the fateful banquet, a deputation from the 
National Guard of Versailles having gone to express to the 
Queen their respect and their gratitude for the gift of several 
colours, which she had bestowed upon them, Her Majesty 
answered in these terms: ‘I am very pleased to have given 
colours to the National Guard of Versailles. The Nation and 
the Army should be attached to the King as we ourselves are 
to them. I was delighted with Thursday.’ 

The approval which the Queen thus seemed to bestow on 
those insane scenes made good citizens grow pale and tremble, 
and the conspirators leap for joy. In their frenzied audacity 
they knew no longer either check or limit. Now at last the 
aristocracy lifted their heads. The national uniform was 
insulted in the King’s Palace. A knight of Saint-Louis, who 
was wearing it, was turned back at the door of the royal apart- 
ments, whilst, before his very eyes, several officers of the 
chasseurs, also in uniform, were allowed to enter; no attempt 
was even made to hide from him that it was his dress which 
had brought upon him this humiliation. ‘ You must be very 
meanspirited to wear that coat,’ an officer in the Guards said to 
the Major of a battalion, in the King’s antechamber. Nor was this 
enough. To combine the extreme of absurdity with the ex- 
treme of insolence, ladies, both married and single, surrounded 
by abbés, distributed white cockades in the antechamber of the 
Chateau. ‘ Take great care of it,’ they said to those whom 
they decorated with it, ‘ it is the only good one, the only victorious 
one. These ladies exacted an oath of fidelity from the new 
knight, and he was allowed the favour of kissing their hands. 

‘ It is very astonishing, exclaimed M. Lecointre at this sight, 
and moved to indignation by such excessive unseemliness, 
‘that people should dare to allow themselves to act in this way in 
the King’s palace. Lither the colour of the cockades must change 
within a week, or all is lost.’ : 

At these words, M. Cartousiéres, a knight of Saint-Louis, 
and son-in-law to the Queen’s florist, came forward to uphold, 
against all comers the pre-eminence of the white cockade, and 
the swashbuckler challenged the citizen. M. Lecointre 
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answered with self-possession, and went to the house of M. 
Necker, from whom he was expecting an audience. 

As he was coming out of the Minister’s residence he was 
again met by the champion of the ladies of the Chateau, who 
renewed his challenge and tried to lead him away towards the 
‘Swiss’ pond.’ ‘No, he replied,‘ we must settle the matter 
here; but do not fancy, vile gladiator, that I will measure 
myself with you according to established rules. Draw your 
sword, and the more skilful shall stab the other.’ They were 
parted, and a fight, which might have become the signal tor a 
general massacre, was prevented. 

Almost about the same time M. Mettereau, aide-de-camp to 
M. d’Estaing, went up to the Chateau in quest of his superior 
officer. Scarcely had he entered when an officer of the Body- 
guards, decorated with the cross of Saint-Louis, said to him, 
with a glance of contempt at the tricoloured cockade which 
he wore in his hat: ‘Js that really the one which you have 
adopted? Do you believe that the majority of your regiment are 
of the same way of thinking as yourself ?’—‘ Yes, certainly, I 
do believe it,’ replied the aide-de-camp ; ‘ it is unseemly that you 
should ask me such a question, and behave in this manner in the 
King’s palace.’ ‘The officer turned away from him at once, with 
an angry and scornful air. M. Mettereau entered the (il-de- 
Boeuf and met a captain of the National Guard who was 
wearing a white cockade of enormous size. He learnt from 
his own lips that some ladies had adorned him with it. 
Expressing his surprise at this, he passed on into the inner 
anteroom, where three ladies came up to him, saying: ‘ Long 
live the white cockade ; it is the right one, and proposed that he 
should exchange his own for it. The officer repressed his 
indignation, withdrew without giving them an answer, and 
contented himself with showing them, by an expressive look, 
the contempt with which such a proposal inspired him. 

Such is, in strictest truth, the picture of the long series of 
extravagant actions engendered by the frenzy which suddenly 
seized the conspirators; prodigies worthy to figure among the 
knightly follies of the Round-Table. 

M. Lecointre, who was at the time colonel of the municipal 
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militia of Versailles, fearing the disastrous consequences which 
might follow this odious and criminal, though ridiculous, con- 
duct, proposed to the military committee, on the morning of 
the 5th of October, that the two commanding-officers, M. 
d’Estaing and M. Gouvernet, should be instructed to appear 
before the Assembly, and to request the General to call out the 
Bodyguards, on horseback, with a view to making them take, 
in the presence of the Municipality, the oath prescribed by the 
National Assembly, and to giving them the patriotic cockade. 
It was the only means of averting the misfortunes by which 
they were threatened, and there seemed to be a disposition to 
try it, when several officers of the Versailles Guard, who had 
formerly served in that regiment, confidently asserted that it 
would never submit to such demands, and that the very life of 
the author of the motion was not safe if he did not withdraw 
it. M. Lecointre renewed it, but Major-general Berthier, the 
president of the Committee, opposed it, alleging that it would 
be giving the signal for civil war. The meeting was adjourned 
to the next day. The next day was too late. 

The news of what had taken place in Versailles did not 
reach Paris till two days later. It is more easy to imagine 
than to depict the effect which it produced there. Anger 
quickly succeeded to surprise. A cry for vengeance resounded 
throughout the whole of the city. Men recalled with indigna- 
tion the conduct of the Court, alternately threatening and 
submissive; the Bed of Justice of the 23rd of June, which 
gave the lie to the false popularity of the Government; the 
feigned moderation of the Ministers, which was suddenly 
followed by the outrages of the month of July; and the best 
of kings, borne towards the people by the inclinations of his 
heart, forced by perfidious counsels into a series of disastrous 
measures, and on the point, without knowing it, of being 
snatched from the Nation by a hostile cabal, and of giving the 
sanction of his name to the most fearful civil war. 

‘How long,’ they cried, ‘shall we be the toys of the dark 
policy of the Cabinet and of the Catilines of the Eil-de-Boouf? 
What limit will there be to their plots and perjuries? Shall 
we any longer allow the representatives of the Nation to remain 
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between the bayonet and the dagger? Shall we abandon this 
good King, whom we cherish as our father, to the mercy of 
those factious partisans who, in his fall, wish to drag down the 
throne itself, and who count the monarch and the monarchy as 
nothing if they can but oppress us and avenge themselves? 
Let us sally forth, let us hasten to Versailles, let us rescue both 
the National Assembly and the King from the be-ribboned 
bandits who are besetting them, and let us surround them with 
the most impregnable of ramparts, that of a brave and faithful 
people resolved to conquer or to die for Liberty, Law, and 
King.’ 

Such was the general cry which rose from all the groups 
scattered about through the streets and gardens, on the 
bridges and quays, and in the public squares, In vain did 
numerous pickets patrol the city, scattering the assembled 
crowds andendeavouring torepress their tumultuous movements, 
A feeling of anger was aroused against the National Guard 
itself; proposals were made to destroy this dangerous aristo- 
cracy of thirty thousand armed men in the midst of eight 
hundred thousand men without arms. The horror of tyrants 
and of tyranny made the most legitimate authority appear 
hateful, and in the fear of chains the protecting curb of public 
force would have been broken without remorse, 

The various rumours which had spread during the previous 
fortnight, with regard to the impending dissolution of the 
National Assembly, a new blockade of Paris, and the restoration 
of the old order of things, were revived, exaggerated by 
additional details, They were repeated, compared with each 
other, fitted in to the events, and an endeavour was made to 
arrive at the truth through the falsehoods of rumour. It was 
difficult to doubt the reality of the plot formed by the 
aristocratic league. The proofs which we have given of it, 
although less palpable at the time, were still sufficiently 
evident for forming an opinion. The unwarranted and 
mysterious use which M. de Saint-Priest had made of M. de 
Lafayette’s letter, showed clearly enough what was to be 
expected from that minister. No doubt was entertained that 
the Flanders regiment, so fraudulently introduced into 
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Versailles, in violation of the King’s oath, with the enforced 
consent of the National Guard, and in disregard of the murmurs 
of the people, was the advanced guard of the euemy, and 
that the Bodyguards, who had been retained about the 
Chateau in double the number usually employed in that 
service, and whose ranks were being increased every day 
by the addition, as supernumeraries, of a crowd of soldiers 
dissatisfied with the new order of things or fearing to be 
involved in the projected reforms, were the nucleus of that 
army which was preparing in silence to fall upon the patriots. 

The orgy of the lst of October, with all its accompanying 
circumstances, seemed to be intended to seal the compact 
between the conspirators. Those toasts to the Court which 
had been drunk sword in hand, and with those tumultuous 
acclamations which seemed to be cries of fury and rage 
against the friends of liberty rather than the expression of 
love for the Sovereign, were looked upon as their oath; and 
their refusal to drink to the Nation as a declaration of war. 
The insult offered to all Frenchmen by the marks of scorn 
and hatred shown towards the national cockade, irritated all 
minds. But that which filled every heart with sentiments of 
grief and indignation was the presence of the King in the 
midst of such a feast and in the midst of such guests. It was 
proclaimed, as with one voice, that not a moment was to be 
lost in preventing the King from being carried off, or, if it were 
too late to do that, in snatching him from the hands of the 
ravishers, and bringing him to the capital, which, to its regret, 
had for more than a century been deprived of the presence of 
its Kings. There he would be surrounded by the love of his 
people; the watchful eye of patriotism would unceasingly 
follow the devious course of the conspirators; and a million 
hands would always be armed for his defence, ‘But, let us 
hasten,’ men cried, ‘and, if it must come to a hand to hand 
struggle with the conspirators, let us not wait till hunger has 
completely enervated our arms, and dried up the little blood 
which still flows in our veins.’ 

For, in truth, Paris was experiencing, more and more, the 
horrors of famine, All the thoroughfares of traffic being closed, 
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there had at first arisen a dearth of corn. Then, when the 
unwearied labours of the Food Committee had procured a 
supply of grain, flour had failed. In the early days of the 
Revolution, the boat which brought it from the mills of 
Corbeil, used to come in every morning and evening. Later it 
came but once a day, and then, only on the morning of one 
day and on the evening of the next. To make up for this, 
hand-mills were set up in the Military School, and it is proved 
by the register of the market, that larger quantities of flour 
were never distributed. Nevertheless, although the population 
of Paris was diminished by a sixth, the dearth went on 
increasing from day to day. As early as four o’clock in the 
morning, crowds besieged the bakers’ shops. Men, women, 
old and young, outstripped the day in order to make provision 
against the famine. A loaf bought, or, rather, conquered 
money in hand, was so to speak, a victory. The unhappy 
labourer, sometimes obliged to struggle on till four o’clock in 
the afternoon, so as to snatch the means of subsistence for his 
family, lost a day’s wages, and, unable even at night to satisfy 
the hunger which was devouring him, he found himself on the 
morrow, without money and without strength, oppressed 
between want and despair. 

In this fearful situation, the people, not knowing on whom 
to lay the blame of so much misery, accused the indifference of 
the representatives of the Commune to the public calamity, 
the incompetence and treachery of the Food Committee, and 
the ruthless hatred of the aristocracy. The bad quality of the 
provisions still further embittered their resentment. The 
blackish colour of the bread, its earthy taste, and its repulsive 
smell, showed that the flour was either bad or adulterated 
with ingredients which might render the food destined to 
support life fatal to it. The whole city was the prey to fearful 
suspicions and dark presentiments, and agitated by a sullen 
fury which awaited only a favourable opportunity and a 
definite object, in order to burst forth with violence. These, 
the events which had taken place at Versailles, and the 
imprudent arrogance of the conspirators supplied. 

Not content with working in secret to keep up the general 
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misery, the aristocratic cabal seemed, indeed, to rejoice openly 
at it. Men of every rank and of every age put on the black 
cockade, and in a spirit of most insolent bravado, presumed to 
appear, with this badge of a hostile faction, at the review of a 
division of the National Guard, in the Champs-Elysées, on 
Sunday, the 4th of October. Moved to indignation, a 
volunteer, M. Tassin, sprang from the ranks, tore off one of these 
cockades, and in reprisal trampled it under foot. About noon, 
at the Luxembourg, and at the Palais-Royal, five of these 
cockades were torn off. One of those who wore them picked 
his up, and kissed it respectfully ; he tried to fasten it again to 
his hat ; a hundred walking-sticks struck it from his hands. 

At the same instant, and in spite of the patrols, a motion 
was proposed. ‘Cockades of a single colour, it was said, ‘ will 
be the signal for a civil war, if we allow them to increase. 
The patriotic party was ruined in Holland by a woman and a 
cockade. Let us repress the insurrection by a terrible 
example. The law allows us to slay the man who places our 
life in danger ; now, he who puts on a black cockade places in 
danger the political life of the nation, and the physical life of 
every citizen. We must, therefore, hang on the nearest lamp- 
iron the first individual who displays the anti-patriotic cockade, 
unless he be a stranger.’ 

The fearful logic of the speaker struck his hearers, already 
inclined by anger and by hunger to the most energetic 
measures, A young man wearing a black cockade was seized 
and carried off to the guard-house of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, 
opposite the Louvre, and it was only by dint of prudence and 
coolness that the commander of the patrol prevented the people 
from subjecting this knight of the black colours to the ordeal 
of the lamp-iron. 

The ‘ Three Hundred’ assembled at the Town Hall and 
forbade the wearing of any cockade but the tricoloured, 
which had become an emblem of brotherhood for all the 
citizens, and which His Majesty himself had adopted. Whilst 
they were deliberating the National Guard patrolled the city 
and restrained the impetuosity of the people, who ventured to 
make against it several attempts, of which almost all were 
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wholly impossible, if, indeed, anything can be so to men who 
are reduced to the last extremity. For a moment, it was 
feared that they would attack the guard-houses in the night, 
for the purpose of disarming the troops and then starting at 
once for Versailles. The representatives of the Commune 
sent information to this effect to the various districts. The 
patrols were doubled, and the night was fairly quiet. 

On the morrow, at early dawn, hunger and dearth hav- 
ing revived the smouldering fire, the insurrection broke out 
with renewed fury, and, as is often the case in popular risings, 
a slight incident set an immense multitude in motion. A young 
woman, who had come from the Halles or the Quartier Saint- 
Eustache, entered one of the guard-houses, seized a drum, and 
went through the neighbouring streets, beating it, and uttering 
cries relative to the dearth of bread. Several women gathered 
about her and the crowd increasing at every step, made for 
the Town Hall. About the same time, other troops of women 
assembled in immense numbers at the Porte Saint-Antoine, 
spread themselves like a torrent through the city, dragging 
along with them all those whom they met in the streets and 
even in the houses where they were able to penetrate, 
advanced towards the Gréve, crying, ‘Bread! bread!’ and 
demanded to speak with the representatives of the Commune. 

The sitting of the previous evening had been prolonged to 
a very late hour. It was now only seven o'clock in the 
morning. The guard was weak, and in the Town Hall itself 
there were only a few officials on duty during the night. A 
short time before the arrival of the women, a picket of the 
National Guard had brought to the police-station a baker who 
had been detected selling a two pound loaf seven ounces 
under weight. With redoubled cries, the crowd gathered in 
the square demanded his death, and lowered the fearful lamp. 
Major-General de Gouvion, fearing lest the multitude should 
succeed in getting hold of the culprit, took measures to 
prevent the murder, and, assisted by the tumult, succeeded in 
rescuing the wretched man from the hands which were about 
to be reddened with his blood. The General, as well as all 
the other officers of the Staff, at once wrote off to all the 
districts, asking troops to be sent. 
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In the interval, four or five hundred women charged the 
mounted guard which was outside the railings of the Town 
Hall, drove it as far as the Rue du Mouton, and came back to 
attack the gates. The infantry, forming a square on the top 
of the outer stairs, levelled a row of bayonets at them, which 
kept them at a respectful distance for a few moments. But 
soon, a general cry gave the signal for a fresh attack, and a 
hail of stones fell on the battalion, which, not feeling strong 
enough to awe the multitude, and not wishing to use their 
arms against miserable women reduced to despair by excessive 
want, fell back, and opened a passage for them. They rushed 
into the rooms in crowds. Some of them, whose bearing and 
dress did not betoken women of the lowest class, entered with 
a playful air into the various offices, joined in conversation 
with the officials, and recommended to their humanity several 
of their companions, of whom a number were big with child, 
and others in delicate health. 

But the greater number, whose dress and language bore 
witness to their coarseness and poverty, demanded bread 
and arms, with frightful imprecations, saying that the men 
had not the heart to avenge themselves, and that they 
would give them lessons in courage. At the same time 
they threw themselves upon the official papers, to which 
they wanted to set fire, they said, because they were the 
work of the representatives of the Commune, all of whom 
were bad citizens, and deserved the lamp-iron, chief of all M. 
Bailly and M. de Lafayette. Others endeavoured to break 
into the armoury. They were beginuing to be doubtful of 
the success of their efforts, when a crowd of men, armed with 
iron bars, axes, and pikes, and treating the Town Hall as 
though it had been a place taken by storm, came to their 
assistance. Some of them seizing crow-bars and others sledge- 
hammers, they burst open the doors, took possession of seven 
or eight hundred muskets, pillaged the stacks of arms, and 
made themselves masters of two pieces of cannon. A few 
scoundrels penetrated into the room where the scales, gauges, 
and measures were kept, and where there were also three 
bags of money. One of these they carried off, the others were 
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rescued by some citizens. A body which had detached itself 
from the crowd swarmed up to the clock-tower, fell upon the 
abbé Lefevre, that intrepid representative of the Commune 
who, having been entrusted with the distribution of powder 
at the time of the Revolution, braved all kinds of dangers with 
so much coolness and courage. A rope was slipped round his 
neck, and he was hung to a beam where he would have died 
but for a woman who cut the halter and saved his life. In the 
Halls two furies were rushing, torch in hand, to set fire to the 
papers as they had threatened. Stanislaus Maillard precipitated 
himself upon them and prevented this new disaster ; Stanislaus 
Maillard, one of the heroes of the Bastille, who, on this 
occasion again had a narrow escape from falling a victim to 
these infuriated women. 

He had been sent in the morning to the Commune to lay 
before it an appeal from the volunteers of the Bastille; but 
the sudden invasion of the Town Hall, and a violent riot which 
had just broken out in the faubourg Saint-Antoine made it his 
imperative duty tu neglect the object of his mission, and to 
comply with the request of M. de Gouvion, who commissioned 
him to march with his company, which was the nearest to the 
scene of the rioting, for the purpose of overawing the multitude. 

The volunteers of the Bastille were under arms, having at 
their head their Commander, the intrepid Hulin, whose name is 
for ever associated with the memory of the triumph of liberty. 
Ile was communicating to him the intentions of the Major- 
General when the workmen from the Bastille came marching 
towards his battalion, which they suspected of hostile intentions. 
They were received with demonstrations of brotherly feeling 
and assured that arms had been taken up only against the 
enemies of the Revolution ; in proof of this, they at once laid 
them down, and calm was thereby restored. 

The crowd feeling re-assured evacuated the Bastille square, 
and brave Maillard returned to the Town Hall, in obedience to 
the order he had received. It was then that, at the peril of 
his life, he snatched the two lighted torches which were, 
perhaps, about to kindle a fearful conflagration, and redoubling 
his activity, endeavoured to stay the progress of disorder. 
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But what dam can be opposed to legions of furious bac- 
chanals? They wanted to place the Town Hall in ruins, to 
march to Versailles, to demand bread from the National 
Assembly and the King, and to cause an account to be 
rendered of everything that had been done and decreed up to 
that day. Maillard went up to the Staff department and 
informed M. d’Ermigni, the General Adjutant Major, as to the 
state of public feeling, and proposed to him, if he would give 
him the order, that he should accompany the women to 
Versailles, in order to avert the dangers which might result 
from the conduct of a multitude which had no guides but 
want, anger, and a desire for revenge. M. d’Ermigni replied 
that he could not give such an order, but that he was free to 
do whatever he liked, provided he did nothing to disturb the 
public tranquility. ‘What I am proposing to you,’ Maillard 
said to him, ‘ very far from disturbing is, on the contrary, the 
only means of securing it, and of delivering the Town Hall 
and the Capital. It is the only means of getting the army 
together. Whilst this troop of women is walking twelve 
miles, you will be able to prevent the dangers which are 
threatening us.’ 

He went down immediately and took a drum from the Town 
Hall gate, where he found the fierce Amazons already assem- 
bled, some joyful, others furious, but almost all frenzied, 
stopping carts and loading their artillery on to them. Some 
of them held linstocks in their hands, others were mounted on 
the cannons which they had seized, or on the horses which 
they had harnessed to them. They acknowledged Maillard 
for their captain, and fixed upon the Champs-Elysées as their 
headquarters. The greater number of them proceeded thither, 
whilst various detachments spread themselves through the 
different quarters of the city in order to gather new recruits. 
Soon after they again assembled together, to the number of 
from seven to eight thousand, after having increased their 
cohort by the addition of all the women they had met with on 
the way. Most of them had decked themselves with ribbons 
of all colours, and armed themselves with long sticks, pitch- 
forks, spears, even muskets and pistols, but they had no 
ammunition. 
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Their first evolution was to throw themselves on their chief, 
asking him all together to lead them to the Arsenal, in order 
to get some served out to them. Fortunately he succeeded in 
getting a hearing from them and in persuading them that the 
powder magazine was empty. He did more. He induced 
them to lay aside their arms, by impressing upon them that, as 
they were going to the National Assembly to ask for justice 
and for bread, they would move it to far greater pity by pre- 
senting themselves in the attitude of suppliants, and by using 
nothing but prayers, than they would if they arrived before it 
with arms in their hands, as if they were about to besiege it 
and dictate to it the law. At length they set out, accom- 
panied by a troop of armed men, preceded by eight or ten 
drums, and followed by a company of volunteers of the Bastille, 
who formed the rear-guard. They continued on the road to 
impress, as they had done in the city; they stopped all whom 
they met and compelled them to fall in, whether they liked it 
or not; they even obliged several ladies, who were beside 
themselves with terror, to get out of their carriages and under- 
take, elegantly clad as they were, the fatigue of a painful 
tramp under a rainy sky, and to trudge through the mud as far 
as Versailles, in order to share in the glory of their expedition. 

For several hours the tocsin and the drums, which were 
beating to arms, had set the whole city afoot. The citizens 
betook themselves to their places of assembly, the National 
Guards to their muster-grounds; the greater number of the 
Central Companies marched in order of battle to the Place de 
Gréve, where they were received with the most enthusiastic 
cheers. 

‘It is not your cheers we are asking,’ exclaimed the soldiers: 
‘the Nation has been insulted; arm yourselves, and come with 
us to receive the orders of our leaders.’ 

Detachments from all the districts were not long in follow- 
ing them. An immense concourse of people, which covered 
the square, gradually made room for these legions of armed 
citizens, and a general cry warned the ‘ Three Hundred’ to 
assemble for the purpose of promptly issuing their orders. 

A great number of the representatives had returned to the 
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Town Hall as soon as it was evacuated. All the committees 
were actively at work; the General was with the Commis- 
sioners of Police, dictating despatches for the National 
Assembly and the King, with reference to the insurrection of 
the morning. A deputation from the Grenadiers presented 
itself, and one of them, acting as spokesman, said to M. de 
Lafayette: ‘General, we are come as delegates from the six 
Grenadier companies, We do not believe that you are a 
traitor, but we believe that the Government is betraying you. 
It is high time that all this should come to an end. We cannot 
turn our bayonets against women who are asking us for bread. 
The Food Committee is either guilty of malversation or is 
incapable of managing its business. In either case it must be 
changed; the people are wretched. The source of the 
mischief is at Versailles. We must go and fetch the King, and 
bring him to Paris; we must exterminate the Flanders regiment 
and the Bodyguards who have dared to trample under foot the 
national cockade. If the King is too weak to wear the crown, 
let him lay it down. We will crown his son, a Council of 
Regency shall be named, and everything will go better.’ 
‘ What !’ exclaimed M. de Lafayette, ‘do you propose to wage 
war against the King, and to oblige him to abandon us?’ 
‘General, we should be very sorry, for we love him greatly. 
He will not leave us, and, if he did . . . we have the 
Dauphin,’ 

M. de Lafayette spoke to them earnestly, and to the 
strongest arguments joined the most touching appeals to 
make them give up their design. But, to all his discourses 
they replied by repeating : ‘ General, we would shed the very 
last drop of our blood for you; but the people are wretched ; 
the source of the mischief is at Versailles; we must go and 
fetch the King and bring him to Paris; all the people desire it.’ 

M. de Lafayette went down into the square, harangued the 
Grenadiers, and reminded them of the oath which bound them 
to the Nation, to the Law, and to the King. His voice was 
lost amid the constantly repeated cries, ‘ Zo Versailles! to 
Versailles !’ Nevertheless, although he saw the troops in 
possession of the Gréve, he still ventured to believe that they 
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would not disregard the voice of their general, and he sent a 
representative of the Commune to Versailles, entrusting him 
with his despatches, and with the expression of his hopes that 
quiet would soon be restored in the capital. 

The ‘ Three Hundred’ sent a deputation to the Mayor 
of Paris, requesting him to come and take his place at the 
Town Hall. M. Bailly went thither through the surging 
waves of a starving multitude which cried out,‘ Bread! To 
Versailles!’ He tried to calm them; but a movement vague 
and tumultuous in its origin, had imparted an irresistible 
impulse. The people and the army repeated in concert, 
‘ Bread! To Versaiiles!’ The whole of the Nativnal Guard 
was then under arms, and the whole of the National Guard 
shared the wishes of the people. 

M. de Lafayette mounted his horse and put himself at the 
head of his troops, awaiting the result of the deliberations of 
the Commune. These deliberations were protracted, and the 
excitement was increasing every minute with fearful rapidity. 
The faubourg Saint-Antoine and the faubourg Saint-Marceau 
were launching forth swarms of men armed with pikes, spits, 
axes, and a thousand other instruments of carnage. Companies 
from the districts were precipitately arriving with cannon. 
Sinister cries from all sides were now mingling with the 
original cries and prolonging themselves, reverberating with a 
horrible murmur. The General's position was becoming 
very alarming. He attempted to go up to the Town Hall; 
a formidable barrier’ at once prevented his reaching it. 
‘ Morbleu, General, cried the Grenadiers of the Central 
Company, ‘you will remain with us, you will not abandon us!’ 
The crowd trembled with impatience and anger; everything 
presaged the most fatal explosion. 

A letter was brought to M. de Lafayette. Suddenly the 
eyes of sixty thousand men, who seemed to be awaiting their 
doom, were riveted upon it. It was the decision of the 
Municipality; it ordered the Commander to start with the 
army for Versailles, aud appointed four commissioners from the 
Commune to accompany him. The General grew pale, and 
casting a sorrewful look on the numerous battalions which 
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surrounded him, gave the order to start. A cry of universal 
joy rent the air. 

Three companies of Grenadiers and one of Fusiliers formed 
the advanced guard. They were supported by three field- 
pieces, and were preceded by from seven to eight hundred 
men, armed with muskets and pikes. The main body marched 
in three columns, with artillery and ammunition waggons. The 
ranks were composed exclusively of National Guards; but 
between the various companies there were to be seen numbers 
of men strangely accoutred, whose outward appearance 
betokened vagabonds rather than citizens, and whom the army 
seemed to be taking along with it in order to keep them in check 
and rid the capital of them rather than to make them fight 
and get any help from them. The march through the City was 
a veritable triumph. Clapping of hands, bravos and joyful 
applause accompanied the avengers of the Majesty of the 
Nation. Martial enthusiasm filled every heart; but when the 
standards could no longer be seen waving, and the sound of 
the drums could no longer be heard, a mournful silence 
succeeded to the acclamations, and a gloomy’ sadness to the 
noisy bursts of joy. 

The National Assembly, not foreseeing the storm about to 
burst over Versailles, was preparing peaceably to continue the 
course of its deliberations. M. Mounier was then the President; 
M. Mounier, one of the prime movers of the revolution and of 
the first chiefs of the patriotic party, who had suddenly be- 
come the object of the hatred of the people and of the 
favour of the aristocracy. So long as the priests and the 
nobles cherished the hope of maintaining the tyranny of the 
privileges, he had been in their eyes nothing more than a fiery 
demagogue, whom it sufficed to brave in order to subdue him. 
But when the union of the Estates and individual voting had 
shattered their pedestal, and when their haughty pretensions 
had been overthrown with the walls of the Bastille, their 
opinions of people changed with their hopes, and they resolved 
to win him over. His celebrity at the time of the convocation 
of the States General had drawn upon him the eyes of all 
France, and more particularly attracted the attention of the 
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Court. Frightened at the undaunted demeanour of an athlete 
who entered the lists with so much boldness, it ran to meet 
him, not so much with the object of overthrowing him as of 
coming to terms with him; and it was seen with surprise how 
M. Mounier outstripped his colleagues at Versailles. 

Yet the flattery lavished upon him seemed to him, at first, 
to be nothing more than a simple homage rendered to his 
talents, and, if it exercised any influence on his own individual 
views, it did not make him lose any of his popularity with the 
public. But, the ardour with which he defended the Royal 
sanction, and his system for dividing the Legislative body into 
two Chambers, whilst providing Despotism and the first 
Estates with a convenient port in the storm, exasperated the 
people who, from that time refused to look upon him otherwise 
than as an ambitious man, who had sold himself to their ene- 
mies. It is certain that he displayed more genius than charac- 
ter, and more selfishness than genius. Intoxicated with his first 
success and with the poisonous incense of the Aristocracy, he 
thought that he alone was worthy to give France a constitution. 
A religious cultus was paid to his vanity, and he was forbidden, 
possibly indeed, in the name of virtue, to subordinate his own 
private opinions to those which the express wish of the Legis- 
lature and the adhesion of the Sovereign had invested with the 
sacred character of law. He had the weakness to allow him- 
self to be caught with the clumsy bait of flattery, to treat some 
of the patriotic members of the Assembly with shameful 
injustice, and to connect himself intimately with the enemies 
of liberty; all this rendered the whole of his conduct suspicious. 
His appointment to the Chair irritated the people, who looked 
upon him as a traitor, and gave dissatisfaction to the popular 
party, alarmed as it was by the preponderance of the aristo- 
cratic faction in the National Assembly. The circumstances 
under which this dignity was conferred upon him still further 
increased the discontent and suspicions. 

On the day of the new insurrection in Paris, the King’s 
assent to the Declaration of the Rights of Man and to the first 
clauses of the Constitution was expected. The sitting was 
opened with the reading of the King’s answer. 
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This answer seemed, on the first reading, to satisfy a part of 
the Assembly. On the second, the applause which came from 
that part of the Hall where the Clergy and the Nobility usually 
sat was most sensibly diminished, and gave place to a signifi- 
cant silence soon succeeded by murmurs. 

Several members recalled, with all the energy of indignation, 
those pretended patriotic feasts, those military orgies which 
had scandalised Versailles the week before, and for the 
renewal of which preparations were being made, those barbaric 
scenes in which, under the influence of a double drunkenness, 
some mouths, of hirelings, perhaps, had belched forth impreca- 
tions against the Assembly. Mention was made of the insult 
done to the national cockade, of the seditious cries, and of the 
threats of those very soldiers who, but a few months before, 
had so courageously refused to lend themselves to the plans of 
a Minister who wanted to associate them in his plots in order 
to make them the instruments of his vengeance. 

M. de Monspey, anxious to vindicate the honour of a corps 
in which he had served, demanded that those who were guilty 
should be handed over to the severity of the law, and that the 
denunciation which had just been uttered should be laid in 
writing, and with signatures affixed, on the table. M. Pétion 
and M. de Mirabeau at once rose to their feet. ‘In the first 
place,’ said the latter, ‘I declare that I consider the denuncia- 
tion which has just been called for to be supremely impolitic, 
If, however, the demand for it be persisted in, I am ready to 
supply all particulars, and to put my signature to them. But 
before doing so 1 demand that this Assembly should declare 
that the person of the King is alone inviolable, and that all 
other individuals in the State, whoever they may be, are all 
equally subject and amenable to the law.’ 

This sudden interpellation struck the Assembly with 
astonishment, 

In the course of the debate, persons frequently passing to 
and fro, and an extraordinary agitation, were noticeable in the 
Assembly. Vague rumours and reports announced the intense 
excitement of the capital, and an augury, drawn from the very 
nature of things, seemed to indicate that a violent crisis was 
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at hand. The Count de Mirabeau, having been informed of 
what was going on, went up to the President and whispered 
to him: ‘Mounier, Paris is marching upon us.—‘I know 
nothing about it.—* You may believe me or you may not; that 
matters little to me; but Paris is, I tell you, marching upon 
us. Fall suddenly unwell; go over to the Chateau, give them 
the news. Say, if you like, that you have it from me, I have 
no objection. But put an end to this scandalous debate; time 
presses, there’s not a minute to lose.’—‘ Paris is marching upon 
us,’ replied Mounier, ‘ very well ; so much the better, we shall 
be a Republic all the sooner.’ 

The event was not long in justifying M. de Mirabeau’s state- 
ment. About three o'clock thousands of women were seen 
advancing along the Paris road. Maillard was at their head. 
He had succeeded in keeping them within bounds during the 
journey, and, by his prudent firmness, in preserving Chaillot 
from pillage, and from the disorders which would have followed 
it. They had stopped all the messengers who tried to outstrip 
them, and had obliged them to remain behind lest Versailles 
should be warned of their approach, and an attempt made to 
close the roads leading to it. Even a Deputy, whom they met 
near the Cours, and whom they took for a spy from the 
faubourg Saint-Germain, narrowly escaped being killed. But 
when they had recognised him as M. Chapelier, who presided 
over the National Assembly during the memorable night of 
the fourth of August, cheers succeeded to threats, the air 
resounded with cries of ‘ Long live Chapelier, and several 
armed men even got up behind and in front of his carriage to 
escort him. Several horsemen, wearing black cockades, 
were kept as prisoners, and had cause to think themselves 
particularly fortunate in getting off with no greater harm than 
abandoning their horses and walking behind these formidable 
warrior-women. 

When in sight of Versailles, Maillard halted them, drew 
them up in a line three deep, disposed them in a circle, and 
reminded them that they were about to enter a town where 
no warning of their arrival or their intentions had been given, 
that any threatening display would inevitably lead to their 
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being suspected of hostile intentions, and that it behoved them, 
by the cheerfulness of their countenances and their peaceful 
demonstrations, to dispel such an idea, and to prevent the 
alarm which it might cause. They obeyed his voice, sent 
the guns which they had been dragging in front to the rear, 
and continued their march, singing, ‘Long live Henry IV,’ 
and mingling with the song cries of ‘ Long live the King!’ 
The people flocked in crowds to meet them, crying, ‘ Long 
live the women of Paris !’ 

In the meantime, the drums were beating the assembly in 
Versailles. The Town Council met together, the Bodyguards, 
to the number of three hundred and twenty, mounted: their 
horses and formed in squadrons on the Place d’Armes, with 
their backs to the grille, and their right flank protected by the 
old barracks of the French Guards. All the ministers 
proceeded to M. de Necker’s residence, to which all the 
officers in command of regiments were summoned. There M. 
d’'Estaing also came, bearing an order from the Municipality, 
which authorised him to accompany the King on his departure, 
and enjoined him to neglect nothing to bring him back to 
Versailles as soon as possible. He was also to try all means of 
conciliation, and to repel, if necessary, force by force. 

Already the Flanders regiment and the Dragoons had taken 
arms. The former occupied the ground which extended from 
the right of the Guards to the royal stables, and faced the 
Sceaux road. The Dragoons took up a position on the other 
side of the Flanders regiment, but a little below it; the Swiss 
Guards were posted partly in front of their own guard-house, 
and partly in the outer court-yard of the Chateau. M. 
d’Estaing came up and read an order from the Municipality, 
which directed the Flanders regiment, in conjunction with the 
National Guard of Versailles, to check any disturbance which 
might be raised by the multitude arriving from Paris. The 
National Guards ran to arms; but, the several companies, 
abandoned by their commanding officers, did not know where 
they were to go, nor how they were to act. Some of them 
proceeded towards the Paris road, others towards that which 
led to Sceaux, and a few towards the old barracks of the 
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French Guards, where M. Lecointre, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
first division fixed the rendezvous, and rallied all the other 
companies he met. M. d’Estaing had gone back to the 
Chateau, and M. Gouvernet, second in command, refused to 
give any orders. Soon he indeed went over to the side of the 
Bodyguards; and, to the reproaches which this defection 
brought down upon him, replied that ‘it was better to be with 
men who could fight and wield their swords than with undisciplined 
militia.’ 

Maillard had arrived with his troop before the gate of the 
National Assembly. All the women wanted to get in, and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty, and by joining his efforts 
to those of an officer of the Provostry who happened to be on 
guard duty, that he managed to persuade them to allow only 
a small number to accompany him, and to await quietly his 
return. He appeared at the bar followed by fifteen women 
and by an adjutant, who had served as a private in the French 
Guards. 

Maillard harangued the National Assembly. He said that 
the Parisians had come to Versailles to ask for bread and to 
demand the punishment of the King’s Guards who, in a 
scandalous orgy, had trampled the national cockade beneath 
their feet. He obtained of the Assembly that it would send a 
deputation to the King, to lay before him the sad picture of 
the condition of the city of Paris. 

M. Mounier, the President, was sent with several others to 
the King. ‘Immediately,’ he states in his Exposé Justificatif, 
‘the women surrounded me, declaring that they meant to 
accompany me to the King. I had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing, by dint of entreaties, that only six of them should go in 
with me to the King; but this did not prevent a great number 
of them from forming our escort. 

‘We walked through the mud, in the midst of a heavy rain. 
A considerable crowd of the inhabitants of Versailles lined 
either side of the avenue which leads to the Chateau. The 
women of Paris formed various groups, amongst which were a 
certain number of men, for the most part covered with rags, 
with ferocious countenances and threatening gestures, and 
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uttering fearful howls. They were armed with a few muskets, 
with old pikes, with axes, with iron-tipped sticks, or with long 
poles having sword or knife blades at the end. Small detach- 
ments of Bodyguards were patrolling, and galloped about at 
full speed, in the midst of cries and hoots. 

‘A number of the men who were armed with pikes, axes, 
and sticks came up to us for the purpose of escorting the 
deputation. The strange and numerous crowd which swarmed 
around the Deputies was taken for a riotous gathering. 
Some Bodyguards rode through us, scattering us in the mud, 
and it may easily be imagined how violent must have been 
the rage felt by our companions, who thought that, being with 
us, they had a better right to present themselves. We rallied 
and advanced towards the Chateau. We found drawn up on 
the square the Bodyguards, the detachment of Dragoons, the 
Flanders regiment, the Swiss Guards, the Pensioners, and the 
Municipal Militia of Versailles. We were recognized and 
received with honour. We went through the lines of troops, 
and had great difficulty in preventing the crowd which 
followed from entering with us. Instead of six women, to 
whom I had promised admission into the Chateau, it was 
necessary to let in twelve.’ 

The King had just returned. He had gone out in the morning 
to shoot in the forest of Meudon. M. de Miomandre-Chateauneuf 
had left Paris at the moment of the insurrection, for the 
purpose of bringing information of it to the Court. Twice 
stopped by the people and brought back to the city, he 
climbed the walls of the enclosures lately built up, made his 
way, through the mountains, to Ville d’Avray, and, meeting in 
the forest of Saint-Cloud some Bodyguards, communicated to 
them what was going on in Paris, They broke up into two 
parties, one of which rode back to Versailles at full speed, 
whilst the other set out in quest of the King. M. de Cubiéres 
had already been despatched to him, with a letter in which he 
was informed of the arrival of a crowd of women who had 
come from Paris to ask him for bread.—‘ Alas! if I had any,’ 
he said, ‘I would not wait for them to come and ask me for it.’ 
A few minutes later he mounted his horse for the purpose of 
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returning to Versailles. At the very moment when he was 
placing his foot in the stirrup, a knight of Saint-Louis ran up, 
and throwing himself at his feet exclaimed: ‘Sire you are 
being deceived. I have come this moment from the Military 
School; I saw there nothing but some women assembled 
together, who said they were coming to Versailles to ask for 
bread. I beseech your Majesty not to be afraid.’—‘ Afraid, 
Sir,’ replied the King, ‘I have never been afraid in my life.’ 
The officer offered him his services, and swore that he was 
ready to defend him with the last drop of his blood. The 
King feelingly expressed his acknowledgments for this zeal, 
thanked him for his offer, and set off at once. 

On his arrival, the crowd made towards the Chateau, and 
the King saw from his windows the efforts which it made to 
get as far as the grille, which was closed. M. de Saint-Priest 
sent M. Prioreau, Chief Stewart and Master of the Horse to 
his Majesty, to ask the women, who had come from Paris, 
what they wanted. ‘ Bread, they answered, ‘and speech with 
the King. They then formed a deputation which joined itself 
to the women who were accompanying M. Mounier, and 
entered with him into the Chateau. Five from among them 
were admitted with the Deputies from the National Assembly, 
and presented to the King by the President, who set forth 
before him the fearful state of the capital ard the complaints 
of the women; communicated the assurance given by the 
National Assembly that it would do its utmost, in co-operation 
with the King, to supply Paris with provisions; and, finally, 
besought him to procure assistance for this unhappy city, it 
such assistance was within his power. 

The King replied with evident emotion, and expressed his 
grief at their unhappy condition, The women seemed moved. 
Louison Chabry, a young worker in sculpture, seventeen years 
of age, who had been chosen to lay before the King the 
grievances of the women of Paris, swooned, and was treated 
with kinduess. As she was withdrawing she tried to kiss the 
hand of the King, who embraced her, telling her good- 
naturedly that she was well worth the trouble. They retired, 
crying ‘Long live the King and his House!’ and returned shortly 
after with several others. 
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The crowd gathered in the square had refused to accept 
their report as to what had taken place. They accused them 
of selling their testimony for money, and insults were heaped 
upon them. In vain they endeavoured to clear themselves, 
and to prove the falsity of the charge, and invited the fullest 
investigation. Two of the women who accused them tied 
garters round their necks, meaning to hang them on the 
nearest lamp-iron, and they would have lost their lives but for 
the help of Babet Lairot, of Madame Leclerc, a clerk in an 
office, and of the Bodyguards. 

The King directed his Keeper of the Seals to draw up with 
all haste, and himself hastened to sign, an order that corn 
should be brought from Senlis and from Lagny, and that every 
obstacle which prevented Paris from being supplied with pro- 
visions should be removed, this being what he particularly 
wished to see carried out in preference to everything else. 
This order was handed to the women, who retired filled with 
joy and gratitude. 

Another body of women, led by M. Brunout, a private in the 
Parisian Guard, whom they had forced to put himself at their 
head, was advancing towards the Chateau. But the Body- 
guards took measures to prevent their getting near it, and to 
drive them off. Brunout soon became separated from his 
companions, and obliged to seek for safety by running through 
the ranks. 

Lieutenant de Savonniéres and two other officers of the 
Guards pursued him sword in hand. The wretched man, see- 
ing himself attacked by superior numbers, drew his sword to 
ward off the blows which were aimed at him. Not being able 
to reach the guard-house of the National Guard, access to 
which was barred against him, he took refuge, still followed 
by his pursuers, in a shed adjoining the Chateau, crying out, 
‘ They are getting us murdered!’ He was about to succumb, 
when a shot, fired by a soldier from the Versailles Militia, 
broke M. de Savonniéres’ arm, and rescued Brunout from 
danger. This first act of hostility redoubled the resentment 
on both sides, and the animosity of the people against the 
Bodyguards. 
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The fighting soon commenced. Insults were followed by 
the hissing of bullets; and a few shots imprudently fired from 
the carbines on the side of the King’s Guards, for they had 
received orders not to fire, came and struck two or three 
women. ‘Their fire was at once returned, and two of them 
were unhorsed. At the same moment three pieces of cannon, 
loaded with grape-shot, drawn and served by some men from 
the faubourg Saint-Antoine and some French Guards, were 
levelled. Several times the match was applied but without 
effect, owing to the rain, and some voices were heard uttering 
the words: ‘ Stop / it is not yet time.’ 

Thus, it was the rain, and the want of concerted action which 
saved the Bodyguards, and prevented a general massacre. 
Then, the women of Paris, detached themselves from the 
Parisian troops and approached the Dragoons. Making their 
way into the ranks they clasped them in their embraces and 
obliged them to drop their weapons from their hands. The order 
not to fire and not to irritate the people having been repeated, 
and again brought to the Bodyguards, they retired and the 
grille of the Chateau was closed. There, terror and alarm 
prevailed. Another invasion was feared. An attempt was 
made to find out whether egress from it was free, and the 
King’s carriages drove round for the purpose of passing out 
through the Orangery gate. The detachment of the Versailles 
Guard which was stationed there refused to let them through, 
which occasioned some stir. M. Durup de Baleine, hearing 
that there was a disturbance sent reinforcements under the 
command of a corporal. The carriages went back again, and 
the gates were closed. 

There was no ammunition for the National Guard; at least, 
this was what M. de la Tontiniére, commanding officer of the 
municipal artillery, was endeavouring to make them believe. 
Meantime, the excitement, the violence of which increased 
with every moment, forboded an impending and inevitable 
crisis. Night was drawing on; each interpreted the con- 
duct of the Bodyguards according to his passion or his 
prejudices, 

M. Lecointre who, owing to the defection of the genera 
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officers, found himself at the head of the Versailles volunteers, 
set out, followed by his aide-de.camp, and by his second in 
command, with the view of ascertaining their intentions. 
Having ridden up to the front of the squadron, he asked the 
officers what the National Guard had to hope for or to fear 
from them. 

‘The people think themselves in danger, he added, ‘ and 
want to know in what light they are to look upon you.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied one of them, ‘your doubts are cruel. However, we 
have forgotten the treatment to which one of our men has 
been subjected, and are animated solely by the wish to 
live on good terms. We will commit no act of hostility.’ 
This officer received the same assurance in the name of the 
National Guard; he was requested to draw back his men 
nearer to the grille, so as to free the entrance to the guard- 
house, a movement which was at once carried out. 

M. Lecointre hastened to inform his corps of these peaceful 
dispositions, and then sought out the Flanders regiment. The 
officers surrounded him and assured him that they had never 
intended to harm the citizens; with one voice the men swore 
the same thing, and, as a pledge of their friendly feeling, 
handed over to the National Volunteers a considerable number 
of cartridges. 

The people went about freely through their ranks, and 
received from these warriors demonstrations of peace and 
brotherhood. 

After having likewise reported the devotedness of the 
Flanders regiment, M. Lecointre, with the same escort, went 
up to a troop of armed men who had taken their stand in front 
of the National Assembly. He caused himself to be announced, 
and asked to be admitted alone into the midst of them. 
Twelve men, armed with muskets, came forward. He alighted 
and ordered the officers who accompanied him to stop near 
the advance posts. To give him a hearing the men placed 
him in front of the mouths of the guns, the matches of which 
lighted up the circle that was formed about him. 

‘Your brothers in Versailles,’ he said, in a loud voice, 
‘astonished at seeing you in such guise, have sent me to ask 
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you what motive brings you here, and what it is you want.’— 
Answer was made in one general cry of, ‘ Bread and the end of 
this business !’—*‘ We will satisfy your most pressing wants; 
but we cannot allow you to enter the town with your arms. 
An accident, were it to happen, would disturb the King’s tran- 
quility, which we are all bound to respect. Swear to me, 
therefore, that you will not advance beyond the position 
you now occupy, and I will go and exert myself to get a 
sufficient quantity of bread served out to you. How many of 
you are there ?’—‘ Six hundred.’—‘ Will as many pounds of 
bread be enough ?’—‘ Yes,’ 

He was going off to fulfil his promise, when some men from 
the main body rushed furiously towards him, declaring that it 
was only to betray them that he had enquired their number. 
As a guarantee of his intentions they made him tell them his 
name, his calling and where he lived. A third individual 
came up, recognised him, and made himself answerable for 
his sincerity and good faith. This man, with another of his 
comrades, was commissioned to accompany him and to see to 
the speedy fulfilment of his promise. 

M. Lecointre, after having obtained renewed assurances of 
peaceful behaviour, mounted his horse again; the two men, 
who had been deputed to go with him, seized his bridle and 
led him to the Municipality. 

To the Municipal officials he gave a touching account of the 
situation of the men who had sent him, and asked for the six 
hundred pounds of bread which he had promised them, calling 
attention to the fact that this was the condition on which the 
oath not to enter the town had been tendered and taken. It was 
objected that the distribution of the bread would be incon- 
venient, and that its payment and conveyance would be 
attended with difficulty. He offered two horses, a servant, and 
money to pay for it, and undertook, if the Municipality con- 
sented to issue the order, to see that it was carried out. Then, 
some urged that such liberality would be holding out an 
inducement to the Parisians to come down upon Versailles ; 
others, that it was impossible to part with such a large 
quantity of bread without exposing the town to the danger of 
suffering trom want. 
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At length, after having required the aides-de-camp and the 
deputation to retire, the Municipality, on the motion of M. de 
Montaran, and by a majority of nine votes to seven, consented 
to sacrifice two tons of rice. This decision was made known to 
the deputation, and M. Lecointre was entrusted with the paltry 
commission of asking the troop whether they would have the 
rice raw or boiled. 

News, which he at that moment received, requiring him to 
return to the Place-d’Armes, he directed his aide-de-camp, M. 
Poivet, to conduct the deputation back, after causing all the 
bread which was in his own house to be handed to them, and 
expressing his regret that the untowardness of so unforeseen 
a circumstance did not allow of more being done for the troop. 

The aide-de-camp had considerable difficulty in acquitting 
himself of the delicate mission entrusted to him. He was sent 
back, with the same deputation, to signify the acceptance of the 
boiled rice which had been offered. But the Municipality had 
already dissolved their meeting, leaving with the beadle an 
order for M. Lecointre, couched in these terms : 


‘The Municipal Council empowers M. Lecointre to do what- 
ever he may consider most conducive to public tranquility. 


Signed LOUSTAUNAU, President. 
Versailles, October 5th, 1789. 


A single word will explain such extraordinary and repre- 
hensible conduct. It was the old Municipality, the Municipality 
of the old régime. 

M. Poivet then left the deputation, assuring it that he was 
going to rejoin his superior officer, and, in concert with him, to 
consider the means of providing food for the Parisian troop. 
But, the latter, seeing that the promise made to it was not kept, 
considered itself freed from the oath which it had taken to 
remain encamped on the Paris road, and spread itself through 
the town. 

In the meantime M. de Lafayette’s despatch had arrived, 
conveying the hope that quiet would be restored in the capital. 

This news allayed the fears of the royal family, and it was 
fondly believed that order would be re-established in Versailles 
by withdrawing the troops. 
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Then M. d’Estaing appeared for the first time at the guard- 
house of the National Guard, where he met with bitter re- 
proaches for having abandoned his regiment, and gave the 
order to retire. 

Several] companies obeyed at once, but the greater number, 
seeing that the Bodyguards were remaining on the Place 
d’Armes, declared that they would not leave till they had seen 
them file off. The Bodyguards at once received an order to 
this effect, and carried it out by riding down the esplanade, 
on the way to their quarters. The last troop had drawn their 
swords and were using them against people whom the darkness 
prevented from being recognised. 

Several pistols were fired from this troop. M. Moneret had 
his hat shot through; a bullet pierced M. Lourdel’s clothes, and 
another bruised M. Briand’s cheek. ‘They were all three 
volunteers. 

Some of their brothers-in-arms who, at that moment, hap- 
pened to be on the esplanade with their arms loaded, replied 
with several shots. The two last squadrons faced to the right 
in very bad order, and discharged their musketoons. They 
were replied to, but only feebly. 

At the moment of this unfortunate attack a deputation of 
forty members, officers and men who had served in the Guards, 
was marching, with M. de Luxembourg at its head, towards 
the barracks of the late French Guards. They were all un- 
armed, and were the bearers of a friendly letter from the whole 
corps to the National Guard. They were next day to take the 
civic oath, and to assume the tricoloured cockade. 

The moment which was to bring about a reconciliation so 
much to be wished for was at hand. The peace-makers 
were at the upper end of the Cour des Ministres when a 
volley, fired by some fifteen muskets, quite close to the grille 
just then being opened for M. d’Estaing, was heard. This 
general turned towards the deputation, and made them go 
back to the Chateau; he told them the danger which he had 
himself run whilst trying to prevent. hostilities, and assured 
them that they would infallibly be massacred if they presented 
themselves. From this moment the destruction of the 
aggressors appeared inevitable. 
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The people were furious with rage. Expecting to see 
those whom they could not now help looking upon as their 
enemies returning in force, the National Guard, which had 
just been exposed to the greatest danger, again called upon 
M. de la Tontiniére to supply them with ammunition. A 
sub-lieutenant, M. de Bury, threatened to blow his brains 
out if he persisted in his refusal. Fear seized upon the 
commander of the artillery, and he caused half a ton of powder 
and half a barrel of bullets to be brought to the Esplanade. 

The muskets and cannons were quickly loaded, and at once 
directed towards the sloping path where it was thought the 
enemies would soon reappear. They did, indeed, try to 
reach it by way of the Sceaux road, but, warned by a 
citizen of the preparations which had been made to receive 
them, they turned back, and going through the Rue de l’Oran- 
gerie and the Rue de la Surintendance, drew themselves up in 
fighting order with the Swiss regiment, partly on the terrace, 
partly in the Cour des Ministres. 

At this moment some men, armed with pikes, spread them- 
selves over the Esplanade and made for the guard-house, 
asking for bread. M. Durup de Baleine and M. Raisin, the 
commanding officers, sent to all the bakers for some, and also 
got a hogshead of wine. 

Scarcely had these provisions been distributed when a body 
of women and Paris pike-men came to the same guard-house, 
struggling amongst themselves for the possession of an unfor- 
tunate guardsman whom they wanted to behead. It was M. 
de Moucheton, of the Scots Company, a knight of Saint-Louis, 
whose horse had been killed during the fighting. His 
accusers, who were also his judges, had condemned him to 
death as one of those who had fired upon the people, and 
were preparing to carry out their sentence. 

M. de Baleine went up to them and besought them to stay 
the fatal blow. The prisoner, after surrendering his arms to 
him, declared boldly, and without being questioned, that he 
was party to no plot, that he had not been present at the 
dinner, that he was confined to bed by an attack of 
fever, but that honour had made it a law for him to mount 
his horse. 
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M. de Baleine managed to get the executioners into one of 
the dormitories, as though to hold a court-martial. He 
besought them, with renewed entreaties, to moderate their 
anger, but they confirmed their sentence, and went back to 
the guard-house to fetch their victim. Fortunately M. Raisin 
and several volunteers had taken him away, by order of their 
commander, and placed him in safety in the room of the 
surgeon of the French Guards, who lived in barracks. Their 
anger then turned against his liberator; some were of opinion 
that he should suffer the fate intended for M. de Moucheton, 
but others endeavoured to defend him. 

During the uproar of the discussion he went out, and 
remained absent for afew moments. Vengeance was taken 
on the horse; it was half roasted, and hunger was so pressing 
that it was all devoured. 

The news of the approach of the Parisian army created a 
diversion in the midst of the many scenes of the day. 
The Flanders regiment, which had been called in, was ordered 
under arms again and stationed in the courtyard of the chief 
stables, with strict injunctions to refrain from every act of 
hostility. 

The Dragoons were mingled and mixed up with the people. 
The crowd of women and of pike-men, who had come from 
Paris, soon filled the guard-house, where a part of them had 
taken refuge, intending to pass the night there under shelter 
from the rain which was falling in torrents. The greater 
number, however, invaded the National Assembly, the galleries 
of which presented the strange sight of a crowd of pikes and 
iron-shod sticks. The men were tolerably quiet, but the 
women could not content themselves with playing a passive 
part. Their spokesman, Maillard, alone had the gift of appeas- 
ing them, and even he could only succeed in doing so by 
setting forth their grievances and their complaints. In their 
name he expressed the disappointment which Paris felt at the 
slow progress of the labours in connection with the new con- 
stitution, and attributed it to the opposition of the clergy. 

One of the Deputies having very energetically called him 
to order, he justified his want of respect for the Assembly 
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on the plea that he was expressing not his own personal 
opinion but the rumours of the capital. 

The noise of the firing which was going on in the square 
further increased the excitement of the women, and the tran- 
quility of the Assembly might have been more seriously dis- 
turbed by it, but for the intrepidity and coolness of Maillard, 
which prevented the untoward consequences at one moment 
to be feared. The tumultuous movements of the crowd, which 
filled the court-yard and beset the doors of the Hall, inspired 
the fear that it would give itself up to some act of violence; 
there was even a moment when the entrance-hall was on the 
point of being stained with blood. 

M. de Cuverville, who, with a company of Dragoons, 
was watching over the safety of the representatives of the 
Nation, having asked for reinforcements, fourteen Bodyguards 
were added to his troop. ‘ 

At the sight of these, fury flamed out; they were threatened 
with a discharge of artillery, and the Dragoons were obliged 
to form a circle, and to place them in the centre so as to cover 
their retreat. One of these Guards having remained in the 
ranks, was wounded in the face by a stone, and as he was 
fleeing, alone, towards the Chateau, two musket-shots were 
fired at him, one of which knocked off his hat. The impru- 
dence of one of their officers, who offered to help the Dragoons 
to capture the cannon, was probably the cause of this 
attack. 

After a few moments of confusion, the King’s answer was 
communicated. It had been brought at about eight o’clock, 
by one of the Deputies who accompanied the President to the 
Chateau. It was conceived in these terms :— 


‘I am deeply touched by the insufficiency of provisions in 
Paris. I will continue to second the zeal and the efforts of the 
Municipality by all the means and with all the resources within 
my power; and I have given the most positive orders to ensure 
the free circulation of corn on all the highways, and the trans- 
port of that which is destined for my good city of Paris. 

Signed Louis,’ 
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The Assembly being equally desirous to succour the 
Parisians, in so far as it was able, issued a decree to ensure the 
proper management of the markets, to facilitate the convey- 
ance of corn, to remove the obstacles which impeded its 
circulation within the interior of the kingdom, and to invite 
neighbouring Municipalities to get bread conveyed to the 
capital by the bakers within their districts. 

The multitude listened with transports of joy to the reading 
of the King’s answer, and of the decree which had just been 
passed. But, their claims increasing in proportion to the 
facility with which they obtained what they asked for, a 
multitude of men and women loudly insisted that the price of 
bread should be fixed at eight sous for the quartern loaf, and 
that of meat at six sous a pound, 

The Bishop of Langres, who occupied the Chair in the 
. absence of M. Mounier, being unable to restore order, thought 
it best to bring the sitting to a close. 

Maillard and several women, after having provided them- 
selves with copies of the King’s answer and of the decree of 
the Assembly, which the secretaries most readily supplied, set 
out for Paris, in Court carriages which the King ordered to be 
sent round for them. 

About eleven o’clock, M. Mounier arrived. The Hall was 
filled with Amazons and Paris pike-men, in the midst of whom 
were distinguished with difficulty a few representatives, whom 
curiosity seemed to have kept there. He caused the other 
members of the Assembly to be recalled by tuck of drum and, 
in the meantime, read out to the people the King’s acceptance 
of various clauses of the Constitution. It was couched thus: 


‘I accept purely and simply the clauses of the Constitution 
and the Declaration of the Rights of Man, which the Assembly - 


has laid before me. 
Signed LOUIS.’ 


The crowd applauded, and pressed round the table to get 
copies. But, with the applause were mingled the murmurs of 
a great number, who complained that they had eaten nothing 
all day. The President, therefore, sent to all the Versailles 
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bakers for bread. Wine and saveloys were served out, and 
the Hall of the Assembly became a banqueting hall. 

It was during this meal that an aide-de-camp from M. de 
Lafayette announced his immediate arrival at the head of the 
Parisian army. The Court was already prepared for this; a 
previous message from the general which arrived about nine 
o'clock, had informed it of his departure. Consternation pre- 
vailed, and towards ten o’clock a new attempt was made to 
leave the Chateau. 

Five of the Queen’s carriages, drawn, some by six, others by 
eight horses, came to the Dragon grille. They were escorted 
by several horsemen in plain clothes; the coachmen and 
postillions were also without livery. The porter was about 
to open the gate, when the astonished sentry called 
the officer on duty, and the guard turned out. The outrider 
stated that the Quetn was in the carriage, and that she wished 
to go to Trianon. ‘In these troubled times,’ replied the 
officer, ‘it would be dangerous for Her Majesty to leave the 
Chateau. We offer to accompany the Queen back to her 
apartments, but we cannot take it on ourselves to let her go 
out of the town.’—The outrider insisted.—The officer refused, 
and the carriages went back to the stables under escort. 
Madame Thibault, first waiting-woman to the Queen was, it is 
said, in one of these carriages, and Madame de Salvert, with 
the waiting-woman, in the carriage of the Queen whom she 
personated. Another vehicle, laden with trunks and with a 
cow, was brought to the guard-house by a picket, which had 
prevented it from going out. Two fusiliers were set as a 
guard over it, to prevent it being pillaged, and the next even- 
ing it was handed over, without having been examined or 
having suffered any damage, to Madame de Saint-Priest, to 
whom it belonged. 

Finally, one of M. d’Estaing’s grooms came in about the middle 
of the night, leading five horses, all saddled and bridled. 
Being questioned by the sentry he stated that, the evening before 
he had got orders from his master to get them ready in this way, 
and to take them into the park, but seeing no one come, he 
had made ‘up his mind to return to the town. 
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If, to all these circumstances, it be added that the Lorraine 
chasseurs garrisoned at Rambouillet had, for several days, been 
under orders to hold themselves ready to march, and passed this 
very night under arms, it will be difficult not to feel convinced 
that it was part of the plan of the Versailles league to avail 
themselves of the crisis brought about by events, for the purpose 
of frightening the King, of inducing him to take to flight, and of 
dragging him into the civil war so keenly desired by the blood- 
suckers at the Court, as the last resource of despotism and of the 
aristocracy. But Louis XVI. who still held out, and who justly 
feared that he would fail in such an undertaking, remained 
inactive. 

Moreover, he appeared to be little affected by his own personal 
dangers, but he made enquiries as to those which threatened his 
family. From his apartments he heard the furious cries of the 
multitude which, in its horrible imprecations, joined the Queen’s 
name to that of the Bodyguards, and demanded their blood. 
Each moment increased the hesitation of the Council with regard 
to the measures which should be taken to secure the safety of 
heads so precious and so dear as were those of the King’s consort 
and children ; and the leaguers were putting forth their utmost 
efforts to prevail upon the Queen to set out, in the hope that her 
danger would cause the King to follow her. Such was the object 
of the various attempts that were made to sound the dispositions of 
the people, by endeavouring to get the Court carriages out of 
Versailles. 

At half past eleven o’clock at night all hope had not yet been 
given up, and when the Bodyguards received the order to come 
on to the terrace, the report spread amongst them that the Court 
was about to set out, and that they would be commanded to 
escort it. 

When it was at last recognised that the King’s resolution was 
not to be shaken, the Queen, convinced that the wrath of the 
Parisians threatened her alone, declared that she meant to remain 
with her children, under the safeguard of the King, and that she 
would rather perish at his feet than be separated from him. 

A crowd of people filled the apartments. There were to be 
seen the wives of the Ministers, the ladies of the Palace, and a 
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number of Deputies of the National Assembly. Consternation 
was visible upon every face. The Queen alone presented a calm 
and serene front. She re-assured all those who were trembling 
for her, and drew admiration for her courage, even from those 
who condemned her principles and whom the ever present 
memory of her faults disposed least in her favour. 

It was nearly midnight, and all seemed fairly peaceful, when 
the sound of drums, and the lights which served as guides to the 
Parisian Army, announced its arrival. The vanguard, under the 
orders of the Duke d’Aumont, came and drew up in fighting 
order on the Place-d’Armes. It was closely followed by the 
main body commanded by M. de Lafayette. Nearly the whole 
of this army, goaded by resentment and excited by the fanaticism 
of liberty, seemed to revolve nothing but projects of vengeance. 
Fortunately the General availed himself of the time which the 
march gave him to speak to his soldiers, to inspire them with 
other sentiments, to exhort them to moderation, and to change 
dispositions which might become so fatal. 

Having arrived at Viroflay, not far from the Avenue de 
Versailles, between eleven aud twelve o'clock at night, he halted 
his army, and exacted from them a new oath of obedience 
and fidelity, an oath which the darkness of the night invested 
with a still more solemn and sacred character. The General 
then marched forward at the head of a battalion, and proceeded 
to the National Assembly. 

M. Mounier had sent out M. Gouy-d’Arcy to meet him, to 
inform him of the assent given by the King to the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and to the first nineteen clauses of the 
Constitution, and to request him to make this known to his 
troops. Having reached the Assembly, where there were at 
that moment fewer Deputies than men and women who had come 
from Paris, the General told the President that there was no 
occasion for alarm as to the consequences of his arrival, that he 
had several times made his soldiers swear to remain faithful to 
the King and the National Assembly, to obey them, and neither 
to do nor to allow any act of violence. ‘In that case,’ the 
President asked him: ‘What is the object of such a visit and 
what does your Army want?’—‘ Whatever may be the motive 
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which has determined its advance,’ replied the General, ‘since 
it has promised to obey the King and the National Assembly, it 
will impose no law. Nevertheless, with a view to calming the 
discontent of the people, it would perhaps be advisable to send off 
the Flanders regiment, and to get the King to say a few words 
in favour of the patriotic cockade. He then retired for the 
purpose of going up to the Chateau. 

There he was awaited with impatience mingled with fear. 
The whole Court pressed forward as he passed, to watch his 
countenance, and read in his looks whether he was bringing 
peace or war. He presented himself with two of the Civil 
Commissioners appointed by the Commune to accompany the 
army. His features betrayed mingled emotions of grief, respect, 
and courage, by which all who perceived him were singularly 
struck. 

Having gone into the King’s cabinet, he gave him an account 
of the state of affairs, and said to him: ‘ Sire, I have come, to 
bring you my head for the safety of your Majesty’s. If my 
blood must flow, let it at least be in the service of my King, 
rather than by the ignoble and lurid glare of torches on the 
Gréve.’ He received orders from the King to station the 
Parisian guard at the posts occupied by the late French Guards ; 
but the Bodyguards, the Swiss, and the Hundred-Swiss were to 
retain theirs. 

The Parisian Army, which had entered the town immediately 
on the footsteps of its General, was received with every mark of 
friendship and brotherhood by the Guard and inhabitants of 
Versailles. M. de Lafayette returned at once to the head of the 
column, gave the order which he had just received, and 
addressed first the Swiss and then his own troops, in speeches 
animated with love of the fatherland, fidelity to the King and 
enthusiasm for liberty. He was listened to with that attention 
which indicates confidence and guarantees submission. 

Before M. de Lafayette’s arrival, the King had sent word to 
M. Mounier, requesting him to come to the Chateau with 
as many Deputies as he could get together. But his 
Majesty’s wishes only reached the Assembly at the moment 
when the commander of the Parisian army was leaving it, and 
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the General forestalled the President. The latter having, with a 
great number of his colleagues, complied with the King’s request, 
his Majesty said to them: ‘It was my desire to be surrounded 
by the representatives of the nation, and to have the benefit of 
their advice at the moment when I should receive M. de 
Lafayette; but he has come before you, and there remains 
nothing for me to tell you, except that I have had no intention 
of going away, and that I will never separate myself from the 
National Assembly.’ 

The Deputies having returned to their Hall, so as to be able 
to watch the course of events, M. de Mirabeau requested the 
President to maintain the dignity of the debate by requiring the 
withdrawal of the strangers who were occupying the Hall. But 
the galleries could not hold the crowd which flocked towards 
them, and a great number of people remained on the Deputies’ 
benches. The Assembly, not to remain inactive, was be- 
ginning to discuss the criminal laws, when suddenly the debate 
was interrupted by repeated cries of : ‘ Bread, Bread! Not so 
many long speeches!’ ‘I should very much like to know,’ 
exclaimed M. de Mirabeau, ‘by what right it is presumed to 
dictate laws to us here?’ The people applauded. The President 
added that if the public were allowed to be present at the 
debates, it was only on condition that they would not overstep 
the limits of the respect due to the National Assembly; and it 
then became possible to obtain silence. 

In the meantime various detachments of the Parisian army 
had taken possession of the posts which the King had just 
entrusted to them; and the inhabitants of Versailles hastened to 
offer their hospitality to their brethren from Paris. Those who 
could find no quarters retired with their battalions into the 
Churches and other public buildings, to pass the remainder of the 
night there. A feeling of security reigned in the Chateau, and 
quietness over the whole town. The National Assembly 
adjourned at four o’clock in the morning, on the assurance given 
it by M. de Lafayette that good order and general tranquility 
should be maintained. 

The Parisian troops, worn out by the march and the bad 
weather, sought for nothing but shelter and rest. They had 
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found both, and a quiet night succeeded the tumult of the 
previous day. A detachment of National Guards took up their 
quarters in the barracks of the Bodyguards, which now contained 
only about a score of the latter, those who were not required for 
sentry duty inside the Chateau having gone successively from 
the Royal Court-yard to the Dauphin’s Terrace, thence to 
Trianon, and then again to Rambouillet. A great number of 
them not having been able, the day before, to get into the 
Charost barracks, where their horses were, had taken refuge in 
secret hiding-places. 

M. de Lafayette having reached Versailles with the main body 
of the municipal troops of Paris, got quarters for them in the 
Churches, and was careful to take all such measures as seemed 
suited to allay the King’s anxiety by concealing from him the 
most dangerous features of the movement. About the Chateau, 
the General stationed only the same number of sentries as were 
accustomed to watch over its safety in peaceful times. About 
five o'clock in the morning he went the round of the various 
posts, and having found that everything was again quiet, he 
retired to his lodgings, where the chief officers of his army were 
to meet. He thought he might take a little rest, but terrible 
misfortunes soon came to rouse him from his fatal security. 

The legions of women who had left Paris the day before, and 
the crowds of volunteers and vagrants who had followed the 
army, passed the night in the Hall of the National Assembly 
and in the large guard-house of the Place-d’Armes. Still under 
the influence of the violent emotions which had excited them to 
frenzy for the last twenty-four hours, they goaded each other 
into a paroxysm of rage and went out at break of day, thirsting 
for blood and revenge. Some ruffians who had mixed with the 
citizens, raised their blind fury to its highest pitch. 

It was about half-past five; the day was beginning to break. 
Crowds of women and pike-men advanced towards the Chateau. 
In the general confusion caused by the events of the day before, 
the simplest measures of precaution had been forgotten. Some 
gates were closed, others were open. Several entrances were 
insufficiently guarded. A troop of vagabonds made their 
way into the Cour des Ministres; the multitude followed them 
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and reached the Royal Gate which they found closed. Some of 
them tried to scale it; the others broke up into two bands, one 
of which made for the Chapel Court-yard, the other for the 
Cour des Princes. Both succeeded in entering into the Royal 
Court-yard. M. d’Aguesseau disposed some of the soldiers 
so as to defend the entrance to the Chateau. The Bodyguards 
took arms. One citizen was severely wounded in the arm; a 
musket shot fired from a window, either through imprudence or 
blind zeal, stretched another lifeless. This unfortunate man was 
immediately picked up and carried to the steps of the Marble 
Court. Indignant at the sight and instigated by some women 
armed with cutlasses, who were at their head, the crowd rushed 
forward to seek vengeance, uttering furious cries and yelling 
horrible threats against an august person, upon whom in the 
frenzy of their rage they poured fearful imprecations. The 
crowd was already ascending the main staircase; the Bodyguards 
came forward. M. Miomandre-Sainte-Marie went down four 
steps. ‘ My friends,’ he said to them, ‘you love your King, and 
yet you come to annoy him even in his own palace!’ For their 
only answer they threw themselves upon him, endeavouring to 
seize him by his coat, by his bandoleer, by his hair, by his 
musketoon. With the help of one of his comrades he fortunately 
succeeded in freeing himself, and rejoined his men. The guards 
fell back, some of them into the King’s Hall, others into the 
Grand Hall. An attempt was made to burst open the doors. 
The lower panel of the latter was broken in, and, through the 
opening, it was endeavoured to strike the Bodyguard with pikes; 
but the latter succeeded in blocking it up with a wooden chest. 
Wearied by so much resistance the ruffians traversed the Queen’s 
Hall, and, penetrating into the Grand Hall, charged those who 
were defending it. Obliged to yield to numbers the Guards en- 
trenched themselves in the Cil-de-Boeuf. M. Tardivet du Repaire 
tried to throw himself into the Queen’s apartments, in order to pre- 
vent the maddened crowd from entering them. He was attacked 
by a furious multitude, and fell beneath the blows which over- 
whelmed him on every side. A man armed with a pike attempted to 
pierce him to the heart; he seized the murderous weapon, and 
succeeded in disarming his assailant and in regaining his feet. 
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With the lance he parried the bayonet-thrusts which a soldier 
was making at him. At this moment the door of the King’s 
Hall was pushed slightly open, and two of his comrades, dragging 
him by his coat, succeeded in getting him inside. Whilst this 
was going on, M. Miomandre-Sainte-Marie saw one of the guards 
of the Queen’s Hall being dragged down the staircase. Fearing 
nothing but the danger which threatened Her Majesty, he 
rushed through the surging waves of an angry crowd; he saw 
M. du Repaire struggling in the midst of the assassins ; he heard 
a band of cannibals uttering howls of death! Nothing stayed 
him ; he flew to the apartments, opened the door, and perceiving 
a woman at the further end of another room, he cried out to her: 
‘ Madame, save the Queen, her life is being threatened ; I am alone 
here against two thousand tigers ; my comrades have been obliged 
to abandon their Hall. He then drew the door to again, and 
after a few minutes’ struggle, was felled to the ground by a 
blow from a pike; another assailant dealt him, at the same 
moment, a blow on the head with the butt-end of a musket, and 
he remained unconscious and bathed in his own blood. The 
ruffians believing him to be dead, rifled him, and returned to the 
Grand Hall, where they took possession of the arms. M. Mio- 
mandre, having recovered his senses, and perceiving that there 
were now only four persons near the door, summoned up all his 
strength, rose to his feet, crossed the King’s Hall, the Guards’ 
Hall, and the CEil-de-Beeuf, and was fortunate enough to escape 
from the murderers. 

M. de la Roche-Saint-Virieu, who was on sentry duty in the 
Queen’s Hall, convinced that not a moment was to be lost in 
saving her, had rushed with five or six of his comrades into 
the first of Her Majesty’s rooms. They made their way as far as 
her antechamber, admission to which was with difficulty granted 
them, as it was doubted whether they were really Bodyguards. 
The door was, at length, opened, a woman threw herself at their 
feet, and adjured them to save the Queen. They answered 
that they would shed the very last drop of their blood for her, 
and that they were in a condition to hold out long enough to 
enable her to get up and to retire. They were admitted into 
the Queen’s chamber, whence they came out again a moment 
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later, to take their station outside the apartment and allow 
her to dress. She had been awakened, a quarter of an hour pre- 
viously, by the clamours of a troop of women scattered about the 
terrace. But Madame Thibault, her first waiting-woman, had 
re-assured her, telling her what she really thought to be true, 
that ‘it was those Paris women who, having probably found no 
sleeping place, were walking about.’ But now, in great fear her- 
self, she went, with her companion, Madame Hogué, into Her 
Majesty’s chamber. They hastily slipped on her stockings and a 
skirt, threw a cloak over her shoulders, and led her to the King’s 
apartments by a private passage called the King’s passage. On 
the way, as she was going through the Ciil-de-Boeuf, she heard 
threatening voices which cried : ‘ She is a Messalina ; she has be- 
trayed the State, she has sworn the ruin of the French ; she must be 
hanged, she must be hanged!’ The report of a pistol and a mus- 
ket, which she heard at this very moment, redoubled her fright. 
At length she reached her destination, and bursting into tears, 
exclaimed: ‘ My friends, my dear friends, save me and my chil- 
dren!’ She there found the Dauphin, whom Madame de 
Tourzel, warned by Madame de Sainte-Aulaire, had just brought 
in. The King had gone out. Startled out of his sleep at the 
moment of the invasion of the Chateau, he had seen, from one of 
the windows of the Clock Room, the crowd precipitating 
itself in great waves towards the main staircase. Anxious for the 
life of the Queen, he had dressed in haste, and was entering 
her apartments by one door at the very moment when she was 
going to his by another. Re-assured by the Guards whom he 
found still there, he returned to his own room, and went, with 
the Queen, to fetch the Princess Royal. They then both began 
to get themselves ready to appear before the people. 

Several times during this terrible crisis Her Majesty repeated 
that she owed her life to the Bodyguards. As many of them as 
could reach it were gathered together in the Giil-de-Boeuf. There, 
they entrenched themselves by means of benches, stools, and 
other articles of furniture, with which they barricaded the door. 
But soon a fearful noise was heard; the ruffians were battering 
it with redoubled blows; a pannel was burst in; . . 
they expected nothing but death. Suddenly a deep stillness 
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succeeded the tumult; a moment later, a gentle knock was 
heard. The door was opened. The Parisian National Guard 
filled the apartments. An officer presented himself at the head 
of the Grenadiers: ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘put down your arms ; 
we have come here to save the King, and we shall save you too. 
Let us be brothers. It was Captain Gondran, commanding 
officer of the Central Company of Saint-Philippe du Roule. 

At the first news of the disastrous scenes of which the Chateau 
was the theatre, the Parisian army had hastened up. Its 
numerous battalions lined the Royal Courtyard and the Place- 
d’Armes. The Grenadiers went up to the apartments, and in the 
twinkling of an eye, the ruffians were driven out. But a great 
number of Bodyguards had fallen into their hands; they had 
penetrated into all corners, both within and without the Chateau, 
where they suspected any of them to be concealed, and had 
dragged them out of their hiding-places. M. Deshuttes and M. 
de Varicourt, taken by surprise at the first moment of the attack, 
had been massacred. Their bloody heads, borne aloft on a pike, 
from Versailles to Paris and to the Palais-Royal, became stand- 
ards for the murderers and gave the signal for carnage. 
Infuriated bands dragged from one side to another the unhappy 
prisoners whom they had doomed to death. Some condemned 
them to the lamp-iron, others vociferously called for the heads- 
man, that frightful headsman, noticeable for his long beard and 
the two white metal plates which he bore, one on his back, the 
other on his breast. With his arms bare to the elbows and his 
hands covered with blood from the two first executions, armed 
with an axe which he furiously brandished in the air, he seemed 
to instigate to new murders and to call for fresh victims. 

In the midst of the general agitation, M. de Lafayette was to 
be seen and to be heard everywhere. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he cried to 
his soldiers, ‘I have given my word of honour to the King that 
no harm shall befall anybody belonging to His Majesty. If you 
allow his Guards to be murdered, you will make me break my 
word of honour, and I shall no longer be worthy to be your chief.’ 
The Parisians threw themselves from all sides into the midst of 
the furious groups ; they surrounded the Bodyguards and placed 
them beneath their own standards as beneath a sacred zgis. 
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The ruffians who had attempted to sack the Chateau were 
preparing to throw the furniture out of the windows when 
Captain Gondran, coming up with his troop, sternly commanded 
them to desist, under penalty of being shot, and ordered his men 
to level their pieces at them. They at once retreated from the 
windows, and ran down stairs. Bidding his soldiers follow him, 
he went up the Marble Staircase, with his drawn sword in his 
hand, obliged the spoilers to turn back, and ordered them to set 
down in the Guards’ Hall all the objects they had stolen. As 
we have stated, he induced those gallant warriors to lay down 
their arms, and re-assured them, by swearing that he would 
protect them at the peril of his own life. He took possession of 
all the posts, from the Marble Staircase to the King’s ante- 
chamber, and seconded by the Grenadier Company from the 
district of the Oratory, restored the most perfect order. On his 
arrival in the Royal Courtyard he was fortunate enough to be 
able to prevent a crime. An unhappy Guardsman was being led 
around it, and after being brought up to the dead body which 
lay exposed to sight on the steps of the Marble Court, was about 
to be immolated upon it, in expiation of the murder committed 
on the person of a citizen by one of the Bodyguards. ‘ Comrades,’ 
he cried out, ‘ will you allow a murder to be committed in your 
sight ?’—‘ No; no!’ replied the Grenadiers ; and rushing on the 
infuriated band, they rescued the unfortunate man and placed 
him in safety in the King’s apartments. 

Inside the antechamber and the CHil-de-Beeuf, the ladies of 
the Court beside themselves, and trembling with fright, held out 
suppliant hands to the Deputies, who were coming in crowds to 
save the Royal Family, and besought them, in accents of despair, 
to keep back the threatening hordes. 

Driven out of the Chateau, the ruffians then tried to find 
compensation in the pillage of the King’s stables, and were 
soon seen crossing the Place-d’Armes mounted on splendid horses. 
But, the Parisian Guard again snatched this new prey from 
them. M. Doazan, a Farmer-General and Captain in the 
battalion of the district des Feuillants, inspired his men with the 
ardour with which he himself was animated ; they divided them- 
selves into platoons and marched through the Place-d’Armes. 
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The improvised cavalry was at once unhorsed, and the horses 
were brought back to the chief stables and left in the keeping of 
a numerous detachment, which received orders to repel violence 
by force. At this moment the Bodyguards’ barracks were 
attacked, and some soldiers, mingling with the crowd, cried out 
that pillage was allowed. But everywhere they met the inde- 
fatigable Doazan and the National Guard, and were again 
obliged to stop their plundering and to give up the booty with 
which they were laden. The various objects which they were 
carrying off were deposited in the porter’s lodge, and the battalion 
did not retire till measures had been taken to ensure the safety of 
the barracks. 

At last the ruffians departed. Whilst they were on their way 
back to Paris, carts laden with provisions succeeded each other 
without interruption, and spread abundance amongst the bat- 
talions, which received these touching tokens of the solicitude of 
their brethren in the capital, with the liveliest acclamations. 

Scenes more moving still were disposing all hearts towards 
peace. The Bodyguards, who had retired within the inner apart- 
ments of the Chateau, suddenly re-appeared. They ran to the 
windows, waved their hats in the air, put on the national 
cockade, and showed it to the people. At the same time they 
took off their bandoleers, and threw them out of the windows, 
crying: ‘ Long live the Nation!’ The people replied by re- 
doubled cries of, ‘ Long live the King! Long live the Bodyguards!’ 
The General presented to the King the National Guards who 
lined his apartments. His Majesty graciously received the 
expression of their love and of their fidelity, and in a voice which 
betrayed his deep grief, begged for life and mercy on behalf of 
his guards. Acting under orders from M. de Lafayette, the 
latter went down and fell into rank in the square, where he 
received from them the oath of fidelity to the Nation, to the Law, 
and to the King. In their emotion the Parisians clasped them 
in their arms. All clouds were dispelled; the two troops now 
formed only one corps, and the men on both sides embraced each 
other, mingling together without distinction. 

In the meantime the Parisian army had advanced beneath the 
balcony of the King’s room, through an immense crowd which 
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filled all the court-yards of the Chateau, and repeated cries bore 
testimony to the general impatience to see the Sovereign. In 
compliance with such earnest wishes, he appeared at his balcony, 
accompanied by the Queen and by his children, and greeted by 
the applause of the National Guard and of the people, who vied 
with each other in crying, ‘ Long live the King!’ He remained 
there a few minutes, and then retired. A few moments later he 
again showed himself, with his family, and the cheering was 
renewed. A voice cried out, ‘ The King to Paris. It was the 
wish of all France; the army and the people repeated ‘ The 
King to Paris!’ A severe hoarseness not allowing the King to 
make himself heard, the Royal Family retired within the apart- 
ments. Everything had been thrown open; ministers, courtiers, 
members of the Assembly were in the antechamber and in the 
Council Hall. Several persons were writing hand-bills which 
intimated that the King would go to Paris, and were throwing 
them out of the windows, to appease the multitude. The Queen 
was in one of the rooms, standing at the corner of a window, 
having Madame Elizabeth on her left, on her right and leaning 
against her, the Princess Royal, the King’s daughter, and in 
front of her, the Dauphin, standing on a chair. The child was 
saying to her, as he played with his sister’s hair, ‘ Mamma, I am 
hungry.’ 

The King’s brother, sister, and aunts were in the same room. 
At this moment word was brought to the Queen that the people 
wanted her to appear alone at the balcony. She seemed to 
hesitate, but M. de Lafayette having come up and told her that 
this was necessary to restore calm, she said: ‘ Were I going to 
my death, I will no longer hesitate; Iam going. Taking her 
children by the hand she went forward with the General who, as 
he interpreted them, guaranteed the sincerity of the sentiments 
which she thought it her duty to express to the people on the 
occasion. 

Shortly after the Royal Family again appeared on the balcony, 
surrounded by all the Ministers and some people of the Court. 
M. de Lafayette, addressing the crowd, announced His Majesty’s 
intention of complying with the wish of the capital. He added 
that it was veFy much to the interest of certain evilly disposed 
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men to incite to rebellion the people whom they were leading 
astray, but that he knew them well and would expose them when 
the time came. 

The King then spoke, and said: ‘ My children, you wish me 
to follow you to Paris; I consent, but on condition that I shall 
not be separated from my wife and my children.’ Cries of ‘ Yes, 
yes, yes!’ and, for the first time, of ‘ Long live the Queen !’ were 
heard on all sides. ‘My children, added His Majesty, ‘I ask 
you to guarantee the safety of my Bodyguards.’ The people 
answered with ‘Long live the Kina!’ ‘ Long live the Bodyguards!’ 
The latter appeared on the balcony and cried ‘ Long live the 
King !’ ‘ Long live the Nation !’ 

M. de Lafayette came forward with M. de Mondallot, a 
quarter-master, bade him take the oath in a loud voice, and made 
him wave his hat, showing that side of it to which the national 
cockade had been fastened. All the Bodyguards did the same 
with theirs, and the whole army waved theirs on their 
bayonets. The crowd asked for hats and bandoleers; these were 
thrown to them, and the reconciliation was complete. The Grena- 
diers took the Guards’ hats and gave them their own bonnets. 
Several volunteers, on receiving the swords of the Bodyguards, 
when the latter were arrested, had, out of courtesy, handed them 
those with which they themselves were armed. ‘They now 
wanted to exchange again, but most of the Guards asked as a 
favour to be allowed to retain the national sword, and to march, 
without distinction, under the same colours, as they accompanied 
the King on his journey to Paris. 

The King having announced that he would start at one o’clock 
the welcome news at once circulated through all the ranks, and 
the army gave expression to its enthusiastic joy by a salvo of all 
its artillery, and a general discharge of musketry. 

At eleven o’clock M. de Lafayette, after having received from 
the officers of the Flanders regiment the oath of allegiance to 
the Nation, the Law, and the King, which they tendered him, 
presented them to the Sovereign, who ordered them to get 
together as many of their men as they could. Their own 
feelings inclining them to the cause of liberty, they had already 
mingled with the people and the national troops, who eagerly 
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received them in their ranks, and bestowed on them a thousand 
tokens of brotherly affection. A real or supposed wound, inflicted 
upon one of them by one of the King’s Guards, was the last 
thing which turned them against the latter, and afforded a 
motive or a pretext for abandoning their standards. At the 
moment of the King’s departure they assembled together in 
several detachments to swell the cortege, and a picket from the 
National Guard went to fetch their colours, which followed the 
procession to the Town Hall. 

Before the King had resolved on the journey to Paris, M. de 
Sérent and M. de Blacons, members of the National Assembly, 
being of opinion that, under such critical circumstances, the 
Majesty of the Nation ought to surround the Sovereign, and that 
its representatives should gather about him with their counsels 
and their wisdom, proposed that the Assembly should be held in 
the salon d’Hercule. The King having approved of the idea, 
they communicated it, on his behalf, to the President. Several 
Deputies remained in the antechamber, but the majority assem- 
bled at eleven o’clock in the usual place of meeting, when M. 
Mounier communicated to them His Majesty’s wishes. 

Several Deputies having stated that, according to general 
report, the King was preparing to come amongst them himself, 
two members were commissioned to enquire what his intentions 
really were, and, in the meantime, it was decreed that a deputa- 
tion of thirty-six members should proceed to him. The 
Assembly did not think that it was in accordance with its 
dignity to go and deliberate in his apartments. It knew, more- 
over, how fatal the air breathed within the palaces of kings is to 
liberty. But, considering the urgency and the critical nature of 
the circumstances, on the motion of M. de Mirabeau, it unani- 
mously voted the following resolution: ‘ Jt has been decreed that 
the King and the National Assembly are inseparable during the 
present session.’ 

The abbé d’Eymar, at the head of a numerous deputation, 
communicated this decision to the King. 

A deputation of a hundred members was appointed to accom- 
pany the King to Paris. It was one o'clock when their Majesties 
got into their carriage; it was past two when they set out, 
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escorted by a hundred representatives of the Nation, preceded by 
an army, and surrounded by a whole people. They performed 
the journey slowly, so as to suit themselves to the pace of the 
innumerable multitude which pressed around them. 

Paris had passed a great part of the night in tears. All the 
streets were lighted as in the early days of the Revolution. 
There were to be seen walking about in them only patrols and 
deputations from the districts, which followed each other uninter- 
ruptedly to the Town Hall, to enquire the fate of the army. 
Silence and solitude inspired a gloomy terror. 

A woman who came in on the 5th, at eleven o’clock at night, 
increased it further by false or exaggerated reports. Three 
hours later, Louison Chabry arrived, with several of her com- 
panions, and brought better news. It was she who had been in- 
troduced to the King, and had laid before him the grievances of 
the Parisian women. 

About four o’clock in the morning, Maillard brought in the 
decrees of the Assembly which had been sanctioned by the King. 
But, of four successive messengers sent out by the Commune, 
not a single one had yet returned, and the members were in a 
state of the keenest anxiety, when, about six o'clock, M. Des- 
mousseaux, one of the officials who had been deputed to accom- 
pany the army, arrived, gave an account of all the events 
which he had witnessed, and handed to the President a note from 
the General, announcing the most complete quiet. 

The meeting broke up immediately after congratulating itself 
on having been informed of so happy a termination to an expedi- 
tion which had caused such alarm. It was at this very moment 
that blood was flowing in Versailles, and that the most horrible 
misfortunes were threatening the King’s palace. 

In the course of the morning, the Commune announced by 
placard that the National Guard had encountered no hostility, 
that the King had received it graciously, and admitted it as a 
guard about his person. At noon, the arrival of a band of men 
and women bearing in triumph the heads of the two Bodyguards 
massacred in the morning, again spread consternation and grief 
amongst the citizens. But a messenger from M. de Lafayette 
and another placard from the Town Hall, caused the general 
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grief to be succeeded by joy at the news that the King and his 
family were on their way to Paris. 

Immediately an immense concourse of people streamed out 
along the road through which he was to pass, and the crowd of 
citizens and of sight-seers of every age and of every sex, attracted 
by so novel and so extraordinary a sight, formed a double line 
from Passy to the Town Hall. A large detachment of the 
army, trains of artillery, a great part of the women and pike- 
men, most of them on foot, but others in hackney coaches, on 
carts, or mounted on the guns, opened the march. They were 
followed by fifty or sixty cart-loads of flour and corn, carried off 
from various store-houses in Versailles. These waggons im- 
mediately preceded the carriages of the Court. A numerous 
body of Municipal cavalry, with women, Deputies, and Grenadiers 
mingled amongst them, surrounded the King’s coaches. The 
Flanders regiment, the Dragoons, the Bodyguards, bands of 
ruffians, the Hundred-Swiss, followed in a confused medley of 
horse and foot. About the flour carts were also to be seen the 
Halle Dames and their robust squires, bearing lofty poplar 
branches. This presented the appearance of a forest of trees inter- 
mingled with muskets and pikes, which seemed to be slowly moving 
towards Paris, into which it was about to pour abundance. The 
whole procession filled the air with shouts and songs. The women 
who preceded the King’s carriage, sang allusive airs, indicat- 
ing with their gestures the cutting references to the Queen; 
then pointing with one hand to the flour, and with the 
other to the King and his family, they called out to the 
multitude which crowded about them: ‘ Cheer up, Friends, we 
shall not want for bread now ; we are bringing you the Baker, the 
Baker's wife, and the Baker's boy!’ Behind the carriages, a few 
Bodyguards, humiliated, protected, and saved, fraternally em- 
bracing their liberators, caught every eye. The main body of 
the army, divided into companies, each preceded by its artillery, 
closed this procession, which, taken altogether, presented at the 
same time, the touching picture of a civic feast, and the grotesque 
effect of a saturnalian revelry. The Sovereign might equally 
well have been taken, either for a father in the midst of his 
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children, or for a dethroned King led about in triumph by his 
rebellious subjects. 

The King arrived at the Town Hall about nine o’clock in the 
evening. He seemed to experience a slight emotion, from which 
he quickly recovered. As he ascended the staircase, M. de 
Lafayette besought him several times either to say himself, or 
to allow him to say, that His Majesty had resolved to take up 
his residence in the capital. 

The King answered with firmness: ‘ I do not refuse to take up 
my residence in my good city of Paris; but I have not as yet come 
to any decision on the subject, and 1 do not wish to make a promise 
which I have not made up my mind to fulfil. 

The King entered with calm demeanour into the assembly of 
the Three Hundred. The Queen followed him with an undis- 
mayed countenance, holding her children by the hand, and 
hiding her deep grief at seeing herself on the Place de Gréve, at 
the mercy of an angry multitude, and so near that lamp-iron, the 
formidable name of which had more than once sounded in her 
ears during the course of the morning. They both seated them- 
selves on the thrones which had been prepared for them. They 
were accompanied by the King’s brother and sister, and cries of 
‘Long live the King! Long live the Queen! Long live the 
Dauphin ! long live the Royal family !’ resounded several times in 
the Hall, uttered with an enthusiasm impossible to describe. M. 
Moreau-de-Saint-Méry, the President of the representatives of the 
Commune, addressed the following speech to his Majesty :— 

‘ Sire, if Frenchmen could ever forget the obligation to cherish 
their King, we would bear witness to the virtues of Louis XVL., 
and our oath would be inviolable. But a people amongst which 
love for its Sovereign is rather a necessity than a duty, can 
entertain no doubts as to its own loyalty. Indeed, Sire, you have 
just bound us more firmly than ever to yourself, by adopting this 
constitution, which will henceforth form a double link between 
the throne and the nation. Finally, to crown our wishes, you come, 
with the dearest objects of your affection, to take up your resi- 
dence amongst us. Strong as are the sentiments with which our 
hearts are filled, we would not presume to say that your choice 
favours those of your subjects who love you most. But when an 
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adored father is summoned by the wishes of an immense family, 
he must naturally prefer the place where his children are 
assembled together in greatest numbers.’ 

After having taken the King’s commands, the Mayor stated 
that when he had received his Majesty on his entry into Paris, 
the King had addressed the following words to him: ‘ /¢ is 
always with pleasure and with confidence that I see myself in the 
midst of the inhabitants of my good city of Paris.’ The Mayor 
having forgotten the words, ‘and with confidence, the Queen 
immediately reminded him of them. M. Bailly added: ‘ Gentle- 
men, you are happier than if I had said it myself” At the close 
of this discourse, the acclamations and applause were redoubled. 

M. de Liancourt then said, with the King’s sanction, that the 
National Assembly had decreed that it considered itself to be 
inseparable from the person of the King, and that it would, 
consequently, come and hold its sittings in Paris. This news re- 
doubled the transports of joy of the capital. Their Majesties 
proceeded to the Chateau of the Tuileries, in the midst of the 
blessings and the good wishes of an innumerable multitude. 

Such is the true picture of that series of events which seemed 
to follow each other as though bound together by a necessary 
connection, during the days of the fifth and sixth of October, 
fatal days if the sanguinary scenes which stained them be 
considered; happy days if it be remembered that they saved the 
King and the people, extinguished the torches of Civil War, and 
stifled the plots which had been formed against the Constitution. 
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OT long ago it seemed likely that the rapidly rising idealistic 
philosophy would sweep Scotland almost without protest, 
certainly without direct challenge.* But the recent works, of 
our youngest and of one of our two oldest philosophical pro- 
fessors, have somewhat rudely disturbed this anticipation. 
These books, although named together, are not of precisely 
identical interest. Professor Veitch has long been known as 
the uncompromising opponent of German idealism. But in 
Knowing and Being he levels his criticism against the most 
distinguished English—and Scotch—followers of Kant and 
Hegel. Professor Seth, on the other hand, is among those 
who profess to have ‘seen idealism from the inside.’ Not- 
withstanding, in Hegelianism and Personality he resiles from his 
former position, and delivers a vigorous onslaught upon the 
Hegelian system. Et tu, Brute! as one among his many 
critics exclaimed.t But, although the respective relations in 
which our authors stand to the Neo-Hegelian movement are 
thus different, their criticisms have many points in common. 
We shall attempt, therefore, to unify their strictures, and to 
indicate their bearing. Before doing so, however, it may be 
well to pass a remark upon a few questionable statements. 

It may be assumed at the outset, that we are now beyond 
those ‘salad days’ in the reception of Idealism, in which even 
so able a thinker as Ferrier was content to put the provoking 
and pointless question, ‘Who has ever yet uttered one intelli- 
gible word about Hegel ? ’—days, once more, when accredited 
reviewers, in their love of Mill et hoc genus omne, could but 
carp at Schelling as obscure, and gape at Hegel as obscurer. 
One may take it for granted that the period is past in which 
‘men of the highest position in England have thought it no 
inconsistency to claim to refute what at the same time they 
complained to be unintelligible.’ But, whatever may be said 
of procedure on this wise, facts unfortunately forbid one to 
suppose that the time of misunderstanding has gone by. Mr. 





* Cf. The Scottish Review, October, 1885, p. 248 seq. 
+ Cf. Mind, vol. xiii., p. 256. 
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Veitch very properly complains * that Green and his followers 
constantly present as realism ‘a rough statement of a sensa- 
tional view of consciousness, which every sound realist re- 
pudiates.’ It is by no means impossible to return him a Roland 
for his Oliver. When, for example, he declares that ‘ Neo- 
Kantianism is simply an attempt to fuse the impressionalism of 
Hume with the apriorism of Kant,’ t he makes an assumption 
respecting the existence of impressions per se, which no idealist 
would admit for a moment. And this error is repeated, in 
various forms, throughout the book.{ Mr. Seth echoes this 
mistake when he says that Green ‘constantly assumes a 
stream of sensations,’ § and he does not fail to repeat it once 
and again.|| The difficulty which Green himself experienced 
in banishing the self-existent external world of the Realist, 
affords a certain excuse for his critics. But no such plea can 
be entered on their behalf for misstatements—unwitting, no 
doubt, and, in Mr. Seth’s case, astonishing—such as: 
‘While Kant shrank from regarding the transcendental self as 
real, as more than a mere logical abstraction, and especially 
from identifying it with God, Neo-Kantians boldly make the 
advance, and hold the self to be real, and also to be God.’{ 
Hegel ‘ regarded thought as the thing, and the evolution of 
categories as the evolution of the universe.”** ‘The distinctive 
feature of the Platonic theory of Ideas, in which it is the type 
of a whole family of systems, Hegel’s among the rest, I take 
to be its endeavour to construct existence or life out of pure 
form or abstract thought.’tf Hegel’s scheme of the universe 
‘is reached by hypostatising the notion of self-consciousness 
and not by any progress from reality. t{ It is very hard to 
see how Mr. Seth can square this with his previous statement, 
that Hegel ‘ would have protested against the idea that he 
ever meant to assert a factual existence of the logical Idea by 
itself, antecedently to the existence of Nature and Spirit.’§§ 






































* p. 234 seq. tp. 22. Cf. pp. 51, 87, 188, 200. § p. 74. 
|| Cf. pp. 24, 77, 207. 

I Knowing and Being, pp. 20-21. ** Thid., p. 211. 

+t Hegelism and Personality, p. 115. tt Ibid., pp. 162-3. 


§§ Ibid., p. 108. 
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Be this as it may, all allegations, in which the ancient and too 
well-known bogies of pantheism or of the individual mind as 
creator of things* are put forward, must be regarded as cari- 
catures, and deserve to be treated as specimens of that ‘ intel- 
lectual unfairness’ of which Mr. Veitcht very reasonably 
complains. 

Further, idealists would take exception to the complaint, 
sometimes made, that they do not explain the genesis of 
objects. They do not profess, nor do they consider it the 
business of philosophy, to do this. Consequently, the implied 
strictures of Mr. Seth (p. 16), and of Mr. Veitch (pp. 169 and 
287) are not to the point. The same may be said of the time- 
relations of the thinker, of the alleged constitution of ‘ the 
infinite self-consciousness,’ and of the statement that ‘there 
could never have been a point at which, or from which,’ the 
relationship between them, of which Green makes so much, 
‘ was constituted.’ ¢ 

In the same way, the alleged identity between idealism and 
empiricism § requires no comment. It may also be noted, that 
Mr. Veitch appears to admit all that idealists contend for 
when he says that thought ‘and its object are contempor- 
aneous. Even if taken as an abstraction, they are still in one 
and the same indivisible act at once.’|| While Mr. Seth’s 
statement, that ‘Hegel’s acceptance of self-consciousness as 
the ultimate category of thought . . . is not really 
reached by any “high priori road,” but is simply derived 

from the fact of his own self-conscious experience’{ 
seems to indicate a compliance, on Hegel’s part, with Mr. 
Veitch’s requirements of a true philosophical method.** Finally, 
to make an end of fault-finding, we would venture to express 





*Of. Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 104, 108, 124, 127, 157, 221; 
Knowing and Being, pp. 68, 129, 175, 185, 207, 212. 

+ Knowing and Being, p. 235. 

t Cf. Knowing and Being, pp. 263, 272, 285. 

§ Cf. Ibid., p. 238, Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 171, 211-12. 

|| p. 210. 

7 p. 98. 

** Knowing and Being, pp. 296 seq. 
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a hope that the extreme nominalism* of both critics is only 
the result of their natural anxiety to bring their own doctrines 
into strong relief. 

The difficulties of Idealism, some only indicated, others 
discussed with great fulness and acuteress by Professors 
Veitch and Seth, may be summarised as follows. (1) How 
does the Hegelian thought-process, known as the Idea, begin ? 
(2) What of the existence of external reality? (3) What is 
the relation between God and the world? (4) What is the 
relation between the Divine and the Human? Let us consider 
each of these questions in turn. 

I. Among other new information, Mr. Seth tells us that ‘ Hegel 
regards the steps of the world-process as identical; to be 
implicit or explicit makes no real difference to the developing 
subject.’ + Needless to say the whole system exists for the 
purpose of preving precisely the reverse. The initial difficulty 
with regard to it does not concern the developing subject, 
either as 1 or Idea, but relates to the starting, as it may be 
familiarly termed, of the universal process which is held to 
explain everything. The Absolute Idea, as Hegel himself 
declares over and over again, passes through an evolution 
in which there are three clearly defined stages. At the out- 
set it exists, if such a term can be used in this connection, 
as a simple abstract entity; it is Idea, and nothing more can 
be affirmed concerning it. Then it travels into the second 
stage—that of Essence—in which it sets concrete Being over 
against itself. These two then re-act upon one another, and, 
thanks to the relationship constituted by the re-action, both 
gradually come to know themselves. The Idea learns its un- 
suspected possibilities, the object perceives that in the Idea 
alone it lives and moves and has its being. Here, then, is the 
most characteristic exhibition of the famous progress by anti- 
thesis, taken as an organic whole. To adduce an abstract 
example :—Analysis and synthesis are shown to be inseparable ; 
the more ascertained with respect to the one, the more can be 





* Cf. Heglianism and Personality, p. 198. Knowing and Being, p. 283. 
t p. 180. 2 
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predicated concerning the other. And so on for every pair of 
opposites, ending at last with the Idea itself, and its self- 
posited antithesis, Being. Once the antithesis has been 
reached, to use Hegel’s own words,* ‘the second sphere 
developes the connection of what were distinguished to what 
it primarily is,—to the contradiction in its own Nature. That 
contradiction is seen in the infinite progress, which is resolved,’ 
in the third stage, ‘into the End where the difference is 
explicitly stated-as-what-it-is in the notion. The notion, which 
from its implicitness thus comes by means of its differentiation, 
and the merging of that differentiation to close with itself, is 
the realised notion—the notion which contains the relativity 
or dependence of its special features in its own independence. 
- . + Itisthe knowledge that the Idea is one systematic 
whole.’ That is to say, rendering the phrases in less abstract 
language, the period of antithesis results at last in an explicit 
exhibition of qualities of the Idea which formerly were 
implicit. Until I have a seventy-five pound weight, I do not 
know that I can lift it, when I have actually lifted it, I have 
brought out my latent power of doing this work against 
gravity. Similarly, in the end, knowing all that is to be 
known, and being all that car possibly be, the Idea returns to 
itself, no longer as a bare abstraction, but as the absolutely 
concrete universe—all thought, all things. The final solitude 
is that of the oak, the first had been that of the acorn-concept. 

Now, the kind of progress just sketched is alleged to 
reproduce itself in numerous modes. The moral life of the 
individual, for example, is nothing bat a realising of self—a 
rendering of self explicit. This is effected by taking advan- 
tage of the occasions for self-manifestation which the surround- 
ings supplied by human society offer. History, in the same 
way, is a presentation of ideals which, so far as circumstances 
permit, find actualisation in institutions, or laws, or literatures. 
An explanation of this kind—i.e., by way of a dormant faculty 
which, on suitable occasion supervening, springs into active 
life—is satisfactory enough if you once have your faculty and 





* Logic (Wallace), p. 327. 
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your occasion. Indeed it is essential to have both ere the 
opposition, which is to result in advance, can emerge. In 
many of its particular applications the theory does not seem 
to be difficult to handle. But, consider the process as a whole, 
and it will be found that a very decided difficulty, one peculiar 
to the case, arises. In the beginning was the Idea; it alone, and 
that as idea only, existed. But, on the theory itself, it is impos- 
sible to obtain progress from a bare implicit of this sort and to 
pass to any explicit manifestation, without occasion arising for 
the display of innate power. This display, further, is only elicited 
by antagonism, and antagonism belongs to the second stage. 
Nevertheless, according to Hegel’s own statement, there is 
nothing but the Idea in the first stage. A pure universal 
stands by itself, there is nothing outside of it, How then, on 
his own terms, does Hegel set the process agoing? Whence 
does he derive the opportunity necessary to elicit even the 
least important implicit quality of the Idea? Allow the 
process to have begun and all is well. But fix it down at its 
starting point, and having learned the nature of this, say how 
the evolution ever sets out upon its travels. 

No doubt, as we learn, ‘ Hegel transformed the notion of the 
Absolute. It is not some one thing, vaguely defined on the 
borderland of dreams, but it is the whole rich contents of the 
world slowly developing before our eyes. It is development, 
evolution, growth, progress, because it is the process by which 
pure thought externalises itself in nature, and wins its way 
back again to self-conscious spirit; it is the world’s history in 
all its departments, fulfilling the divine order of things.’* 
Perfectly so. But the theory itself demands a dialectic pro- 
progression—an advance by conflict; and the Idea, in its 
original implicit state, is alone: how then does the process, so 
eloquently portrayed, ever receive initiation? It is only in 
the second stage, as every idealist will readily admit, that ‘the 
living being stands face to face with an inorganic nature, and 
conducts itself as a power over that nature, and assimilates it 
to itself.’t Indeed it may be questioned, with Mr. Veitch,f 
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whether there be any first stage at all, in which a ‘ self-distin- 
guishing consciousness” subsists by itself. Having no desire 
to filch an apparent victory by what seems to us, especially in 
Mr. Seth’s case,* a misinterpretation of Hegel, we do not 
allege that the Idea is transcendent, It is transcendental, as 
Hegel himself so constantly shows. It is not above exper- 
ience, but is the constitutive principle in experience. The 
real difficulty is to learn how the actual duality, which char- 
acterises the second or germinating stage of the dialectic, 
is ever attained. The original Idea, whose very rationale is 
solitude, has no opportunity to display its constitutive powers. 
Nor is this obstacle to the mere workability of the dialectic 
process superable by a rehabilitation of the exploded ontologi- 
cal argument. And this, as is well known, is Hegel’s usual 
resource. In the first stage, when by itself, the Idea is Idea ; 
but it also has or possesses existence. Out of these two—the 
Idea itself, and its attribute of being—the second stage is 
eventually evolved. But, unfortunately, this is no solution. 
For, in order to render it satisfactory, the Idea as Idea,—that 
is, thought which implicitly is all thought, but actually is no 
definite thought—has to be proved a possible conception, as 
Professors Veitch and Seth both show. Moreover, it has to be 
proved a conception to which, from its very nature, the real 
attribute of being attaches. 

Or, to sum up the matter otherwise, it may fairly be allowed 
to Hegel that, as a logical concept, this prima forma possesses 
the ‘is’ of being. But then the logical ‘is’ happens to be 
formal; it has no reference to reality. Reality, in turn, can 
only be obtained by an appeal to the ontological proof. It 
hardly requires to be shown here, for the ten thousandth time, 
that it is impossible to pass from the subjective ‘is’ of logic— 
or of thought, as Hegel would prefer to say—to the actual ‘is’ 
of life. 

II. Granted that the process, already delineated, has been 
satisfactorily started, what can be learned regarding the exis- 
tence of things in the external world, as it is familiarly termed ? 
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At the outset, the idealistic reply may be stated as sympatheti- 
cally as possible. ‘One can always allow the possibility of 
outer reality.’ The crucial point is, that ‘things in themselves 
are meaningless apart from a mind in relation to which they 
are known. Apart from thought being does not exist. The 
thinker recognises differences between himself and things, and 
between different things, but he can only do so because unity 
or relation is already present. A balance must therefore be 
preserved between two tendencies. Relationship is ultimately 
the important fact in thought, but its truth is made manifest 
by difference. If it be true that all things exist only in relation 
to thought, it is as much the case that this relationship is 
knowable only because it is constituted between two separate 
factors. Metaphysic involves equally analysis and synthesis, 
but both processes alike depend upon consciousness. So soon 
as too great stress is laid upon either, philosophy begins to 
obscure instead of to explain thought. Analysis would lead 
to the ridiculous conclusion that man is somehow able to 
divest himself of his own mind, while synthesis would lead to 
the equal absurdity that the individual can know nothing but 
subjective states of consciousness. On the contrary, the truth 
is that the individual only recognises itself in relation to the 
world, and the world is reasonable only because it exists for 
him.’ In some such way the idealist would argue. 

It is necessary to sketch the idealistic position with 
a little fulness, because, in the first place, we must grasp 
it clearly. Moreover, in one aspect of it, there is nothing 
from which to dissent. Professors Seth and Veitch are at 
one with us in their recognition of the services rendered by 
idealism. The cardinal fact of personality has been magnifi- 
cently emphasised by Green,* his metaphysic notwithstanding. 
The principle of intellect is that of action as well. Self- 
consciousness,—recognition of the uniqueness of self, is as 
essential to the existence of will as to the being of knowledge. 
Just as all the varied contents of thought presuppose one 
mind, out of relation to which they would be unknown, so the 
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endless multiplicity of desires is but the changing aspect of 
one will. In the moral life man reveals his own nature. No 
doubt it is composed of a large number of particular acts. 
But the unity of the self pervades them all. Will is a further 
development of intellect in so far as it is the practical mani- 
festation of the thought-process. In my deeds I exhibit my 
mind to my fellow-men. Morality is an endeavour after self- 
realisation. For, in every act of life, one self, striving ever 
after an ideal, is present as the inspiring cause. We repeat 
that there is much here ot the very highest value. Idealism 
has a gospel well worth freeing from the historically necessary, 
but theoretically accidental, errors which now accompany its 
presentation. Wherein, then, is it not wholly satisfactory ? 
Consciousness, as the Neo-Hegelians unanimously declare, 
involves conceptions both of the self and of the not-self. But 
in order to the existence of either the activity of the individual 
mind is also necessary. Not only is man aware of the two 
elements, he is also the one being for whom they are possible 
cognitions. The thinking mind bas thus a certain constitutive 
power of its own. It can put two and two together, so to 
speak. Inso doing it not only states the proposition ‘2+2=4, 
but it also declares that ‘2+2=4’ is 4 universal and necessary 
proposition—it must be so. That is, to materials which it 
received from some source, presumably not itself, the mind 
adds a specific determination which is entirely of its own 
contribution. It has a constitutive power, such as nothing but 
thought is known to possess; therefore it stands on a different 
level from the elements which it perforce uses in evincing this 
constructive capacity. Mark then the two points :—mind has 
a synthetic faculty capable of working upon certain elements ; 
but these elements are not brought into being by this faculty. 
Mind is not creative, as Mr. Seth would have us believe that 
the idealists hold.* It is thus unfair to accuse Green and 
his school of subjective gymnastics, such as those professedly 
practised by Berkeley. Mr. Veitch, despite his very acute 
and logical analysis of ‘ Relation,’ and of ‘ External Reception, 
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goes beyond the record in urging this point.* ‘It is not 
denied,’ the idealist would argue, ‘that the individual finds 
himself necessarily limited by his fellows and by external 
things. This is one side of the case. On the contrary, it is 
rather asserted that these very limitations occasion the contra- 
dictions essential to progress. For they produce dilemmas 
which elicit powers that were previously latent. But, while 
admitting this, it must ever be remembered that the individual 
is himself conscious not of his limitations alone, but also of a 
certain ideal, which implies a realisation of his capabilities. 
The process of knowledge is nothing more than the reconcilia- 
tion of man with nature, and its principle is self-consciousness, 
The deeper the antagonism overcome, the richer will be the 
resultant life. Man is thus possessed of the key to the secret 
of his own and of the world’s existence. Nothing is known 
out of relation to his spiritual activity, and his self-consciousness, 
while depending upon contact with the not-self, is ultimately 
traceable to the self-sustaining power of thought.’ 

But, although the not-self is absolutely essential to the 
development, not to say the being, of the self, it appears to 
have no reality of its own, on the explanation offered by the 
Neo-Kantians, ‘The understanding, says Green, quoting 
Kant, ‘makes nature, but out of a material which it does not 
make.’ And, proceeding to comment upon this, he continues, 
‘that material, according to Kant, consists in phenomena or 
data ot sensibility, givea under the so-called forms of intuition, 
space and time. This apparent ascription of nature to a two- 
fold origin—an origin in understanding in respect of its form 
as a nature, as a single system of experience; an origin else- 
where in respect of the matter which through the action of the 
understanding becomes a nature—cannot but strike us as un- 
satisfactory.’+ Consequently, as Green afterwards shows, the 
most familiar circumstance of common life—the universally, if 
irreflectively, accepted division between ‘the real’ and ‘the 
work of the mind,’ —is, after all, only a conflict between two 
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works of the mind. We compare our knowledge of this table 
or that mantel, not with a real table or mantel, here or there 
existing, but with our own ideal of them as they would be if 
seen in all their relations. With regard to ‘the real,’ once 
more, we have this, ‘the relations by which we judge it to be 
determined are not, or at anyrate fall short of, those by which it 
is really determined. But this is a distinction between one 
particular reality and another; not between a real, as such or 
as a whole, and an unreal, as such or asa whole. The illusive 
appearance, as opposed to the reality, of any event is what 
that event really is not; but at the same time it really is 
something. It is real, not indeed with the particular reality 
which the subject of the illusion ascribes to it, but with a 
reality which a superior intelligence might understand. The 
relations by which, in a false belief as to matter of fact, we 
suppose the event to be determined, are not non-existent. 
They are really objects of a conceiving consciousness.”* 

Even at this we are not disposed to admit the efficacy of 
the common argument against idealism, although countenanced 
by Professors Seth and Veitch alike—that mind is endowed with 
a power of creation, that is, of construction out of nothing. 
The error or weakness does not lie here; far rather is it in 
this. On the theory, the second and antagonistic stage, when, 
as a matter of fact, we do contrast what we suppose to be 
real with the work of the mind—this stage is absolutely essen- 
tial to mental development. The friction between the self 
and the not-self causes the innate capacities of mind to exhibit 
themselves. Through this interaction self-consciousness grows 
from a less, which to all seeming it does not transcend at the 
first, to a more, which will be known ultimately, and which 
was implicit from the beginning. Thought and Being, origin- 
ally one, issue into differentiation, to the end that they may 
become identical once more—this time explicitly. But, if 
this be so, each term, necessary to the constitution of the 
second stage, must be as real as its fellow. And the objection 
is that, accepting the idealistic account of the process, reality 
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is posited as essential, but is actually eviscerated of all mean- 
ing by the explanation of it now offered.* Mind does not 
make things out of nothing; for, if it did, there would be a 
return to the subjective individualism of Berkeley, and this the 
Neo-Hegelians explicitly repudiate. At the same time, the 
reality of things is necessarily involved in the evolution of its 
own nature by mind. Things supply the occasions for thought ; 
in response to the opposition which they furnish, thought puts 
forth as yet unknown powers for the subjection of matter. 
But, notwithstanding, as the idealist account of things alleges, 
reality is only ‘the other’ of mind. Or, as Green says, some- 
how contriving both to eat his cake and have it, ‘ Abstract 
the many relations from the one thing and there is nothing. 
They, being many, determine or constitute its definite unity. 
It is not the case that it first exists in its unity, and then is 
brought into various relations. Without the relations it would 
not exist at all. In like manner the one relation is a unity of 
many things. They, in their manifold being, make the one 
relation. If these relations really exist, there is a real unity of 
the manifold, a real multiplicity of that which is one. But a 
plurality of things cannot of themselves unite in one relation, 
nor can a single thing of itself bring itself into a multitude of 
relations. It is true that the single things are nothing except 
as determined by relations which are the negation of their 
singleness, but they do not therefore cease to he single things. 
Their common being is not something into which their several 
existences disappear. On the contrary, if they did survive in 
their singleness, there would be no relations between them— 
nothing but a blank featureless identity. There must, then, 
be something other than the manifold things themselves, which 
combines them without effacing their severalty. With such a 
combining agency we are familiar as our intelligence.’ t 
According to this, mind shows its power in constituting rela- 
tions among things. Unless things were, as such, single exis- 
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tences, the constitution of relations of this nature between 
them would be impossible. But they are not, as such, single 
existences (so far Green) ; therefore, as we are unable to avoid 
concluding, either relations cannot be constituted, or there is 
no need to constitute them.* On the idealistic theory itself, 
as here sketched, it is impossible to avoid this dilemma, it 
must be faced. (a) To put it generally. Things are necessary 
to the development of the innate faculties of self-consciousness, 
They have no such reality as would enable them to stand up 
against self-consciousness, so to speak, and compel it to come 
forth. (b) To put it particularly. The office of self-conscious- 
ness is to act as a ‘combining agency.’ If it is so to act, there 
must be something in need of combination, or, at least, some- 
thing in relation to which this combining agency can be ex- 
hibited. Yet, as we are informed above, there is no such 
factor in the process, because things, as singulars standing in 
need of combination, do not exist. So the dilemma in which 
the idealists find themselves is, that either the account of 
things, or the account of self-consciousness, is wrong. 

This dilemma might be met, it seems to us, by accepting the 
first of the two alternatives. The account of things is wrong, 
because it tends to deprive them of self-sustained reality. In 
this connection much remains to be learned from the too often 
despised and neglected Reid. His analysis of perception can 
be in great part substantiated—although not by appealing to 
‘common sense.’ Reid and the idealists might both be laid 
under contribution with much advantage to philosophy. Real 
presentationism, based on the necessary—idealistic—move- 
ment of mind, and referred to a universal principle, may 
be the coming metaphysic. Reality, not perhaps as self- 
subsisting matter, must be rehabilitated; and no less, the 
confusion between thought and thinker must be removed. f 
Not indeed that aid is to be expected from Hamilton, 
as Mr. Veitch naturally urges.$| Hamilton never had any 
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well-defined theory of the perceived object. He tell us—we 
select the instances at random—that ‘Iam conscious of an 
external reality in relation with my sense.* A few pages 
later, f he affirms that we do not know this object, but only 
believe it. He holds, again, that we literally ‘see’ some 
objects ‘ by inference,’ $ and so is driven to discard vision as a 
medium of perception. Thereupon he relies solely upon touch, 
only to be induced to rely solely upon force, thereby implying 
that there is no immediate knowledge, as he had formerly 
insisted, of the primary qualities of body.§ Yet again, 
Hamilton, while alleging Delief in the external world, professes 
to know extra-organic things, although nothing but their resis- 
tance to locomotion is certainly ascertained. Finally, while 
dragonnading Kant, Hamilton insists, as Mr. Veitch himself 
shows, || that ‘of things absolutely or in themselves we know 
nothing. 4 Back to Reid, not back to Hamilton, who seems 
to represent a stage in which realism did not well know where 
it was—must be the watchword of ideal-realism. Idealism is 
partially right—in its account of self-consciousness. Reid is 
partially right—in his account of things. And if Reid’s real 
greatness were but better appreciated, as, thanks to Mr. Seth,** 
it may come to be, an important step might be taken toward 
the solution of the knowledge-and-reality dilemma in which 
Neo-Hegelians find themselves. 

III. The ‘ Eternal Consciousness and the World.’ According 
to Green, the world is a related whole because it is constituted 
such by the synthetic power of an eternal consciousness. 
This consciousness sets the world in order, and reveals itself 
in the system of the universe. The world, in short, is in the 
eternal consciousness ; it exists only by and for this principle. 
‘The unification of the manifold in the world implies the 
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presence of the manifold to a mind, for which, and through 
the action of which, it is a related whole. The unifi- 
cation of the manifold of sense in our consciousness 
of a world implies a certain self-revelation of this mind 
in us through certain processes of the world which, 
as explained, exists only through it. . . . If there are 
reasons for holding that man, in respect of his animal nature, 
is descended from “mere” animals in whom the functions of 
life and sense were not organic to the eternal or distinctively 
human consciousness,—this does not affect our conclusion with 
regard to the consciousness of which, as he now is, man is the 
subject.’* When the idealist comes to consider the why of the 
reproduction of this consciousness in man, he admits that he 
finds himself in a certain difficulty. We ask, why does the 
universal mind reveal itself partially, and under special limita- 
tions, in us? We are informed, that this is a question which 
we naturally put, just as the child inquires, who made 
God? But, as in this latter case, it is a question essen- 
tially outside the sphere of the answerable. This admission 
is, from one point of view, valuable to idealism. It removes 
at a stroke all those pretensions to absolutism which Mr. 
Seth f flings in the teeth of the Neo-Hegelians. More- 
over, it exhibits, even in what physical evolutionists 
would call its weakness, a true intuition of the often dis- 
regarded axiom, that God cannot be explained save in terms 
of Himself. Thus, to our thinking, what Green terms the 
circle, in intellect, and especially in morality, is no real 
difficulty. 

Yet there is a very serious point, in the same connection, 
which demands attentive consideration. It may be put as 
follows. The universe as we know it bears evidence that, as 
a system of related facts, it is determined by an eternal 
consciousness. No fact is such, unless by the action of this 
consciousness it ‘exists as part of an eternal universe—and 
that a spiritual universe or universe of consciousness,—during 
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all the changes of the individual’s attitude to’* it. You, the 
reader, and I, the writer, for example, are not facts in the 
universe save for this. And the principle applies as much to 
what we can see—to men and beasts and trees—as to our 
intellectual life. But, further, this same consciousness is, 
somehow or other, revealing itself in us. We are its vehicles. 
The development of man’s bodily organism had been such 
that, at a given time, he became a suitable medium for the 
active manifestation of this unifying and timeless power. Yet 
it reveals itself in him only to a certain degree. There is no 
unreserved revelation, no fully divine life, perceptible in man 
as he now is. And this is so, because the eternal consciousness 
finds itself retarded or cramped by the limitations inseparable 
from a bodily organism. This fact is admitted in the most 
precise terms. Our consciousness is a ‘function of the animal 
organism, which is being made gradually, and with 
interruptions, a vehicle of the eternal consciousness.’ f 
Now, on the theory, the body, which is the limiting 
condition, is as much in the eternal consciousness as 
is the alleged and peculiar manifestation of a universal power. 
That is to say, the Eternal Consciousness limits itself. But, 
ex hypothesi, it cannot do this, and retain its infinite character. 
Therefore the limitation must be within it, and not be in any 
sense set to it. Butif this be the truth, the Eternal Conscious- 
ness contains an element of self-contradiction. It has a surd 
in its nature, as it were, and thus must live a divided life just 
like any ‘creature.’ Consequently, the Eternal Consciousness 
either is progressive, or it is tainted from the beginning of time. 
If progressive, it cannot be the eternal at all; if tainted, it does 
not fulfil the conditions necessary to its own conception. It 
may be fairly urged, that this difficulty points to a defect in 
Green’s, as indeed in the general Hegelian, account of God’s 
relation to the world. There are doubtless other cruces.t 
But this is the ultimate question. Perhaps it is not uncon- 
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nected with the leap from thought to reality characteristic of 
the ontological proof. We have the thought of an eternal con- 
sciousness, the reality, which, we know, is our own conscious- 
ness. To rid ourselves of the division, we leap from the one 
to the other, thereby reading into the Eternal many qualities and 
defects of the temporal. Viewed thus, the position stands in 
need of the gravest reconsideration. Professors Veitch and 
Seth are to be thanked for the powerful irritants which they 
have supplied to unwarrantable complacency. 

IV. The relation between the ‘ Eternal Consciousness’ and 
man as an individual possessed of personality. Passing now 
to the strictly ethical sphere, there is another difficulty inci- 
dental to contemporary idealism which imperatively demands 
a re-treatment, if not a total change, of the relationship con- 
ceived to subsist between the Idea, the Eternal Consciousness, 
and humanity. According to Hegel, the Idea, according to 
Green, the Eternal Consciousness, is revealing its plenitude in 
the daily life of man, in art, in morals, in religion. At the out- 
set, we must clearly understand a point which is overlooked 
in part by Mr. Seth, and in great part by Mr. Veitch. The 
Idea, the Eterna! Consciousness, is not a mere invention—a 
‘ phantasy,’ as Shakespeare would have termed it. In other 
words, Hegel and Green did not simply set themselves to 
evolve an entity of this kind by an act of creative imagination. 
Hegel arrived at his conception after the most patient search. 
Having laboriously mastered an extraordinary number of the 
facts then available, he concluded, that in the history of man- 
kind, more especially in those portions of it which concern 
moral and spiritual] attainment, a constant progress was trace- 
able. Prior to the rise of Christianity, for example, the ancient 
world had time and opportunity to exhaust error in the 
attempt to conceive the Deity and His relation to mankind. 
Thus, what Hegel presents is not a semi-fantastic product, but 
a deduction from the facts. So, too, with Green. A careful 
metaphysical analysis—an analysis, that is, of the elements 
which human knowledge necessarily implies—led him to con- 
clude that an Eternal Consciousness could not but be present 
in the world and in man. With the method, if duly safe- 
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guarded by application to ascertained facts only, little fault 
can be found. It is precise, painstaking, free from mysticism, 
and, above all, it tends to lift one out of the narrow sphere of 
pre-Kantian individualism, which so stunted individuality, and 
restricted the philosophical outlook. 

But, as reflection shows, the conditions of the method are in 
conflict with its conclusions. Hegel and Green alike lift man 
out of the materialistic slough by pointing upwards to an 
eternal principle which, present throughout all human life, at 
once dignifies it and fills it with deepest meaning. Man, un- 
questionably, has a physical history in time. Yet he is an 
intelligent being, and ‘every effort fails to trace a genesis of 
knowledge out of anything which is not, in form and principle, 
knowledge itself.’* Humanity has that in it which renders it 
timeless. Morality, and the moral life of the individual, both 
have a past on this earth which can be traced and discussed 
in relation to certain temporal events. At the same time, ‘we 
have no knowledge of the perfection of man as the uncondi- 
tional good, but that which we have of his goodness or the 
good will, in the form which it has assumed as a means to, or 
in the effort after, the unconditional good.’t Morality, regarded 
as a universal principle and as seen in the individual man, is 
timeless. Now, the meaning of this is that, through the 
medium of the world and man, the Idea or the Eternal Con- 
sciousness is gradually revealing with explicitaessfaculties which 
existed implicitly from the beginning, but which lacked due 
occasion for their expression. Accordingly, Hegel and Green 
quite consistently explain the world-process and the human race 
in terms of this timeless principle. The evolution belongs to 
it, is of it. So, while raised above the genealogy of monkey- 
dom, man finds new limitations. Each individual is a factor, 
and an indispensable factor, in the eternal process. He ‘exists 
not for what he is, as a distinguished idealist said, ‘ but for 
what can be accomplished in him.’ He is a medium for the 
revelation of the universal spirit, in proportion as the Eternal 
Consciousness has designated him to be such from the begin- 
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ning. In it he lives and moves and has his being in the most 
literal sense. By it he came to be here; in it, that is, in its 
stage of manifestation, he is; and for it, that is, to act as its 
vehicle, he lives. What is this but exchanging the deter- 
minism of the materialist for a spiritualistic determinism? We 
are told, indeed, that ‘determinism’ has no meaning as applied 
to the relationship between the Eternal Consciousness and man. 
Green makes a desperate attempt to avoid the obvious conclu- 
sion. The second chapter of the Third Book is perhaps the most 
valuable portion of the Prolegomena. But then, it is contradictory 
of much that has preceded. Personality, fully understood, is 
subversive of the metaphysical position, that an Eternal Con- 
sciousness is in the universe causing everything to be what it 
is.* No doubt, as Hegel shows in the Philosophy of Religion, 
men are all sons of God; and as the earthly father does not 
limit the separate personality of his son, so too the Heavenly. 
But, unfortunately, this is going back upon the explanation 
already tendered. No earthly father possibly can so surround 
the person of his son as to warrant the phrase, in him he lives 
and moves and has his being. The analogy by no means holds. 
For, the earthly father, from the nature of the case, cannot deter- 
mine his son, as the Eternal Consciousness must determine indivi- 
dual men, if the theory be correct. And it is on this evisceration 
of personality that we feel bound to join issue with the Neo- 
Hegelians. It is not contended that their theory is absolutely 
false. But, anyone can see that it contradicts the facts which 
it assumes of aforethought. For, it begins by regarding men 
as individuals, each of whom, in a very special sense, has a 
mission to fulfil here. And the same holds of occurrences in 
the material universe. All the events which compose history 
necessarily have an individualised absolute significance. This 
leads to the deduction of an ever-present consciousness, 
which, in turn, is used to explain the related system of things, 
and of human society. And with what result? The 
purposely developed reality, out of which alone the Eternal 
Consciousness could be extracted,is found to be but the obverse 
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of some extra-material and extra-human agency, which is em- 
ploying these supposititious specialised events and individuals 
to its own magnificent advancement. The theory thus rounds 
upon itself. We believe that, in its insistance upon an 
eternal consciousness, it is perfectly correct. But the whole 
question of the relation of this Consciousness—which, if not 
an illusion, attaches to a Person—to the world, and especially 
to man, stands in need of reconsideration. Those idealists— 
and they are to be found—who, in the present state of the 
theory, frankly acknowledge that personality is an illusion, 
and that the eternal process is everything, appear to be strictly 
consistent. But we would decline to accept idealism at such 
sacrifice. Personality is the first fact in human life.* And any 
philosophical theory, if it be true to itself, must consider what 
such personality implies. It is not sufficient merely to refer it 
to a general principle, vaguely defined as Thought, of which it 
is a revelation, or from which it emanates. So far as the ethical 
sphere is concerned, the battle of idealism must be fought 
round this question. It is not enough to say that the world 
bears witness to a supernatural cause controlling all. Need 
is to discover how man is exempt from the thraldom of another 
spiritual being. For, the differentia of the individual, as now 
known, is complete selfhood. Apart from this there can be 
neither freedom, moral responsibility, nor immortality, no 
matter with what glibness these terms may be bandied. 

The books of Professors Seth and Veitch may be objected 
to, by Neo-Hegelians, as over-polemical in their character. 
Perhaps they are. At the same time, they possess a distinct 
value. The verdict which they pronounce may be harsh, but 
it will excite discussion, it will cause reflection. And no idealist 
will say that, on the points of difficulty raised, further explana- 
tion is needless, Nay, if the theory be workable, reconstruction 
is a positive necessity. Green himself considered that the 
Hegelian Logic required ‘to be done over again.’ Mr. R. B. 
Haldane has no compunction in writing, ‘ Not only Green, but 
also Hegel himself, appear to me often to fall into the very 





* Cf. Seth, p. 214, seg. 
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fault which they are continually condemning—the indiscrimi- 
nate use of metaphors as the foundation of inferences which, on 
their common principles, are illegitimate."* One Neo-Kantian, 
as Mr. Veitch points out,t may be set to criticise another. And, 
despite Hegelianism and Personality, we are by no means cer- 
tain that Mr. Seth has shaken off the dust of idealism for ever. 
‘Hegel’s superb contempt for nature as nature has a justifica- 
tion of its own. In fact, we might adopt Fichte’s strong ex- 
pression, and say, that if matter alone existed, it would be 
equivalent to saying that nothing. existed at all’{ Mr. Veitch 
himself would not be of distinctively poetic mind did he not 
inherit a strongly idealistic strain. His article on The Theism 
of Wordsworth is on the constructive, what Knowing and Being 
is on the destructive, side. ‘There is here the consciousness 
of a Transcendent Spirit, a spiritual Power above and beyond 
the order of experience. It is Soul, living Soul or Spirit, an- 
alogous thus to us, to our spirit, yet in contrast to ours and all 
its workings, for it is “the Eternity of Thought,’—not the mere 
everlastingness of successive thoughts in time, not the mere 
order of perceptions or thoughts ever going on, not a mere 
perpetual series of relations—but the “ Eternity of Thought,” 
the ground, the substratum, the very permanent in all think- 
ing.’ § Philosophical theory notwithstanding, all men are, in 
their order, idealists. Idealism is one side of human nature. 
It matters little how we may differ on minor points. It is vital 
that, as speculative questions now stand, we should adopt a 
spiritualistic view of the world. If we do, we shall not jibe at 
acute critics, but rather thank them for indicating where and 
how ‘the broken, incomplete, imperfect character of our ex- 
perience’ may be rendered more adeqaate to comprehension 
of the Infinite Being, whose manifestation is known by us. 





* Mind, vol. xiii, p. 587. t p. 201, seq. 
Tt p. 230. § Wordsworthiana, p. 304. 
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Art. VI—MORE POPULAR SONGS OF ITALY.* 


HE first thing that strikes us in a detailed study of the 
Popular Songs of Italy is the infinite variety which the 
singers have managed to introduce into the one theme of Love, 
successful or unsuccessful. As Mr. Symonds has remarked in 
an essay on the ‘ Popular Songs of Tuscany,’ the patriotic spirit 
which has inspired so many old ballads in our literature, the 
heroic legends which cluster round the name of half-fabulous 
heroes like King Arthur and Robin Hood, find no counterpart 
in the national poetry of Italy. Yet within these restricted 
limits, what a wealth and exuberance of fancy, what a glowing 
parterre of flowers to cull from. The briefest song or verse 
suffices to enshrine a picture or a thought of the loved one, often 
expressed with a felicity and grace which we may seek in vain in 
more elaborate compositions. Take for example this from the 
Province of Vicenza— 


‘ La me morosa per un pra la passa 
Dove la mete un pié l’erba se sbassa.’ 


My loved one wanders through the meadows sweet, 
And where she sets her foot the bending grasses greet. 
My darling walks the meadows up and down, 

And where she sets her foot the leaves bow down. 

My dearest strolls in meadows where larks sing 

And where she sets her foot, [ see flowers spring. 


In contrast to this, where the northern spirit is expressed, which 
seeks to intensify the one idea, is this verse from the south, an 
Apulian song, where a brilliancy of effect is obtained by accumu- 
lation of metaphors— 


‘ Si erta echii de porta de castella.’ 





* It is again to Mr. Waldemar Kaden, of Naples, that we are indebted 
for the songs we give here as examples. We regret only to be able to quote 
the first lines of most of them in the original dialect. As a whole they 
exist only in oral tradition, which is difficult to reduce to writing in the 
provincial tongue, and the attempts to do so have been scattered or lost, 
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Taller thou art than castle-gates, sweet maiden mine, 
And bright as light that through clear glass doth shine; 
Thy slender form more pliable doth spring 

Than gold, or silver, or bright steely ring. 

Fetch paper here and brushes bring to me ; 

The artists all are coming to paint thee. 

They come to paint thy rosy face so bright, 

And headlong all in love fall at thy sight ! 


This little Ischian poem shows the islander’s prejudice for the 
sea-coast in ascribing the beauty of his beloved one to her being 


BORN BY THE SEA. 


I wonder not thou art so fair, 
For thou wast born beside the sea ; 
Its breath preserved thee fresh and fair, 
And like a rose thou seem’st to me. 


Thy smiling mouth and thy small hands 
Are like the roses, white and red ; 

With thee they bloom in winter-time, 
When all their comrades sweet are dead. 


And a similar feeling inspired the homelier expressions in the 


FISHERMAN’S WIFE. 


Holy Catherine, I beseech thee, 
My husband let a fisher be ; 

When he cometh home at evening, 
He will smell so of the sea. 


How salt the water of the sea, 

How sweet the fish that in it move ; 
The olive-leaf how bitter is it, 

And full of jealousy my love. 


This also is from Ischia. 

A poet of the Abruzzi allows his fancy yet freer range and 
contrary to all experience with the majority of babies, ascribes to 
the object of his affection the charms that now distinguish her 
from the earliest moment of existence— 


When thou wert born, oh, dearest maid ! 
Beauty and grace did thee adorn ; 

The sun appeared, and was ashamed, 
Blushed rosy-red at early dawn. 
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The moon for full an hour stood still, 
For full an hour stood still to see ; i 
But a sweet word my heart did thrill, : 
That thou wast born alone for me. i 


Beauty among the ladies of the Abruzzi would seem, from 
another song from that district, bewildering in its abundance— 


— 


There lives a mother with three lovely girls : 

When they walk out, like lilies fair they seem. 
When I the eldest saw alone, her curls 

Were such bright gold, they seemed a sunny beam ; 
The second comes, her eyes shine like two pearls, 

As bright as Dian’s star she is, I deem. 
Then, when the youngest I do see alone ; 

She seems to be the moon and stars in one, 
But when the daughters with the mother go, 
The sun itself is ’stonished at the show. 





And no less beauty is to be found in Sicily, to judge by these 
lines, apparently written to accompany a lover's gift, which is, 
however, only referred to in the slightest possible way. 


‘ Si longa delicata, anima mia,— 


So delicate and slender, love, art thou ! 
Soul of my soul, thy face is magic fair, 
By monks in cloisters painted thou shouldst be ; 
With thy dark eyes and raven curling hair. 
Then from thy lover take this ivory comb, 
To comb and order thy dark curling hair ; 
No painter ever painted thee so fair, 
It was the Sun that gave thee beauty rare ! 


A variation in this ever-recurring praise of beauty is intro- 
duced by a Calabrian poet, who does not echo the Shakesperian 
sentiment, ‘ What’s in a name?’ 


* Oh quantu 8 graziosa lu tue nume ! 
L’aju sempre alla vucca ed alla mente.’ 


How pretty is thy name, my little girl, 
*Tis ever on my lips and in my mind ; 
I wrote it down in letters all of gold, 
Within a frame of pearl, that name so kind. 
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Fast-sealed it lies within my heart’s deep shrine, 
’Tis ‘yea and amen,’ wheresoe’er I go ; 

And my last word whenever I shall die, 
Shall be the name, oh darling ! I love so. 


Besides these songs, descriptive chiefly of the loved one’s beauty 
and excellence, there is a large class more subjective in their 
treatment, where the lover’s feelings are the central theme. 
One of these we have from the Ionian coast— 


‘ Fu si luntana, né mi pu vidiri, 
Ma fatti ’na finestra all oriente.’ 


Thou art so far and never canst me see, 
But make a window opening to the east ! 
When the winds blow, my sighs they be, 
And all the heat is but my hot unrest. 
See’st thou the ripple moving on the sea ? 
Then know, it is the current of my tears ; 
And if thou see’st an image in the air, 
Tis I, who vainly call thee, full of fears ! 


In another from Terra d’Otranto we have the metaphor more 
fully worked out, and the whole drama of happiness and disillu- 
sion presented in the compass of a few lines. 


‘ Fici una nave cu li miei pinsieri.’ 


I built a little ship 

Out of my thoughts so fine, 
And in it fast sped on, 
Cleaving the ocean brine. 
Out of thy golden hair 

My nets all woven were ; 
And all my chosen crew 
Out of thy bright eyes grew. 
There came a wicked storm, 
And my white sails it tore— 
Alas! unto the harbour 

I can return no more ! 


More tragical still is this one from the Basilicata— 


Great Love has made me sick to death, 
And the last sacrament I bid prepare. 

Love has reduced me to a witless fool ; 
Physicians stand consulting round my chair ; 
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The wisest of them gives me this advice, 

‘If thou wilt live then sweet Love thou must fly,’ 
Oh doctor ! Love has brought me to this pass, 

But for Love’s sake, full gladly will I die. 


Sorrowful and not happy love seems also to be referred to in 
these few grave lines from Apulia— 


‘Sia beneditta cci stampo lu numun.’ 


Blessed be He who stamped the world with form, 
Created it and made it circle round ! 
He made the night, He made the rosy morn ; 
The one so dark, the other bright is found. 
Look up! He made the smiling sun ; 
He made the gentle silver moon so round, 
He gave us sense to net the glittering fish, 
Which, His creation, in the seas are found. 
And then created He my maiden fair, 
And filled my heart with love-pain so profound ! * 


A quaintness of expression which was one of the characteristics 
of the renaissance time, is found in a verse from Calabria— 


‘ Oh perche dintra a chilla finestrella 
Trasira nun mi fai, mala fortuna ?’ 


Oh, why through that small casement, envious Fate, 
Deniest thou me evermore to pass ? 
Sure there doth dwell the lovely maiden mine, 
Within whose bosom fair the Sun his lodgment has. 
Could I but change into the swallow small, 
That, all alone with thee, I could thee clasp, 
Then thy sweet blushing cheek I’d gently bite, 
As in ripe grapes doth bite the little wasp. 


Quite different in its tone to all the others is this which we 
have from the Province of Verona. The girl here seems to be 





* A Tuscan variation is as follows :— 
‘ E benedico chi fece lo mondo, 
Lo seppe tanto bene accomodare. 
Fece lo mar che non aveva fondo, 
Fece la nave per poter passare ; 
Fece la barca, e fece il barcaiuolo, 
Fece la donna che consuma |’uomo,’ 
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the speaker, which is only very rarely the case in these love- 
songs— 
‘Oh chitarina te me di gran pena.’ 


Oh small guitar, how sad thou makest me 
When thy sweet tones do reach me in the night, 
So often have [ supperless remained 
To listen at the door in mournful plight. 
Oh! wert thou mine, thou tuneful small guitar, 
I'd buy for thee strings of the finest gold, ] 
For thee I’d buy both gold and silver strings, 
Thou small guitar, who all my joy doth hold! 





Another allusion to the custom of serenades we have in a song 
from Terra d’Otranto— 


‘Oh cci trumentu ci me da sta luna.’ 


‘Oh! what a torment is this moon to me! 
I dare not go, for the street’s full of light, 
And speak a word to my dear love to-night ; 
But how delightful in the dark to be ! 
Oh little cloud, that floatest in the air, 
Graciously hide the moon’s bright light for me ! 
Come to my help in my forlorn despair, 
That I may speak my love !—What is’t to thee ?— 


Most original in its idea and treatment is this little song from 
Calabria— 


‘ Tri arburi di pini aju tagliatu 
Ppe lla telard de la bella mia.’ 


I felled three stately trees of scented pine, 

To make a loom for the sweet maiden mine : 
There only shall be fine-spun gold to see, 

The shuttle shall of purest silver be. 

From Heaven come flying downwards angels fair, 
To see the maiden weave a stuff so rare ! 

Then know, oh angels ! who so radiant shine, 
The tissue may be yours, the maid is mine ! 


As a welcome change from the sentimentality of most of this 
poetry, we give a saucy little dialogue from the Province of 
Messina— 
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UNDER THE MULBERRY TREE. 


‘ Bella supra stu chiosu chi faciti ? 
Jo coggliu frunna e vui pirchi spiati ?’ 


‘ What art thou doing, fairest, on the tree ?’ 

‘I gather leaves, but wherefore ask’st thou me ?’ 
‘I ask thee, for thy beauty’s sunbright ray !’ 
‘Though I be fair, what want you there, I pray ?’ 
*I wait till thou descendest from the tree,’— 

‘ Till I descend ?—Long may’st thou wait for me !’ 


This is merely a brimming over of youthful spirits at the expense 
of the lover, but in a little Tuscan poem there is more malice, 
and indeed it would seem that the adorer was somewhat fickle in 
his love— 


‘ Oh ben venuto fiare di arcipresso 
Piglia la sedia e metteti a sedere.’ 


Ah, welcome flower of Cypress ! come to me, 
And take thy stool, and seat thee in the shade— 
Art really come ?—And hast not me forgotten ? 
And wert not once again with other maid : 
Another maid who gladly lists thy praise ? 
Think’st thou that no one tells me of thy ways !— 


Not always is the banter so harmless—a flash of the wild 
southern nature, which leads to frequent bloodshed on the 
smallest provocation, gleams in these lines from the Basilicata. 
The dreaded knife which plays such a fatal part in street-brawls 
and lover’s quarrels, appears here ready for action— 


I hear that thou to kiss me oft has sought, 
Whene’er alone thou meet’st me on the road ; 
But thou must know, a sharp knife I have bought ; 

The handle’s made of toughest olive wood. 
And if to kiss me, thou dost come too nigh, 
I'll stab thee to the heart, ere thou canst fly ! 


A rich collection might be made of those songs where allusions 
to birds and flowers, (especially the first), give the form to the 
lover’s plaint, or heighten the expression of his joy. Mr. 
Symonds has already noted the resemblance to Lord Tennyson’s 
‘Oh, swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, in a Tuscan song. 
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The following variation of the same oft repeated theme is from 
Terra d’Otranto— 


*O rindineddha ci mbarchi lu mare 
*Jeni quantu ti dien do palore—’ 


Oh swallow, swallow, flying over sea, 

Stay but one moment, I would speak to thee, 
Would pluck a feather from thy wing so bright, 
Wherewith a letter to my love to write ! q 
Then hide it slyly, slyly neath thy wing, 

Thou wilt it safely to my true love bring ; 

Oh swallow ! when thou hoverest then above her, 
Tell her ‘ These words are sent thee by thy lover !’* 





A bird-messenger of love is also mentioned in this little rhyme 
of Venetian origin— 
j Bel oselin del bd 
Bel ‘oselin del bd 
Per la campagna el svola. 


Oh wood-bird sweet ! 
Oh wood-bird sweet ! 
Far over the land it flies ! 


Where has it flown ? 
Where has it flown ? 
Where the little cottage lies— 


What has it brought ? 
What has it brought ? 
A letter small and sealed. 


What's writ therein ? 
What’s writ therein ? 
My love is there revealed— 





* (A slightly different form from Tuscany). 
Oh rondinella che voli per l’aria, 
Ritorna addreto e fammelo un piacere, 
E dammela una penna di tu alia, 
Che scriverd una lettera al mio bene. 
Quando l’avré scritta e fatta bella 
Ti renderd la penna, o rondinella : 
Quando l’avrd scritta in carta bianca 
Ti renderd la penna che ti manca ; 
Quando l’avré scritta in carta d’oro 
Ti render® la penna e il tuo bel volo. 
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Yestreen I wooed— 
Yestreen I wooed— 
And now I would regret it. 


Should I woo to-day— 
Should I woo to-day— 
Much rather I’d forget it. 


Then long live Freedom— 
Then long live Freedom— 
j And all who in her delight. 


He who cannot have her— 
He who cannot have her— 
Must sigh both day and night ! 





Next to the swallow comes the nightingale, as sacred to love 
aud its associations, and the following simple lines from Sicily 
are an example— ; 


| * Rrisognola d’amuri, rrami, rrami. 

Nightingale ! from branch to branch 
Flutterest on the wing ! 

And thy mate within the nest 

' Gladly hears thee sing. 

But my love is far away, 
Cannot hear my cry. 

Were I a nightingale, to her 
Swiftly would I fly. 


If the nightingale be the emblem of happy love, the turtle- 
dove’s melancholy notes have made it from time immemorial 
sacred to bereaved widowhood, and from Sicily also, which pro- 
vince is rich in these bird-songs, we cite 


THE WIDOWED DOVE. 
‘Turtura scumpagnata comu fai—’ 


Tell me, thou widowed turtle-dove, 
How passest thou thy days, 

Since thou hast lost thy faithful love, 
So dear to thee always ? 


Sadly thou fliest to and fro, 
From peak to peak alone, 

Thy fond laments could move to woe 
The hardest, coldest stone. 
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Sadly thou weepest him who’s dead— 
My grief is not like thine ; 

I weep a maiden who’s alive 
Yet never will be mine. 


As a counterpart to these we have, from the same province, 
these lines on the Night-bird, by which the owl is probably 
meant, being regarded throughout Italy as of evil omen, whose 
voice foretells death and disasters. 


‘Oh bruttu aceddu ca disciogghi l’ali.’ 


Oh, ugly bird ! who spread’st thy wing 
Only when night and silence reign ; 
Of ‘death and sorrow thou dost sing 
In the dark night, with sad refrain. 


Teach me thy sorrows, woeful bird, 
Who of complaint art so insate— 
If they with mine may be compared, 
We two must bear our evil fate. 


Our evil fate! Yet in one thing 
Thy lot from mine doth differ quite ; 
Ne’er save at night-time dost thou sing, 
While I must sorrow day and night. 





It is to be regretted that it is quite impossible to fix the date 
of these songs, handed down as they have been by oral tradition, 
often through several centuries. It would be interesting to know 
if slight resemblances to Shakespeare’s songs, which we may 
trace here and there, are merely chance coincidences, or whether 
they point to contemporaneous origin in the rich soil of the 
Renaissance epoch. 

Very slight in comparison to those we have been considering, 
yet gay as the warbling of the birds of which it speaks, are these 
lines from the provinces, the precise origin of which we have not 
been able to fix. 

Could I but be a songster sweet 
At every hour I wis, 

I'd fly to that fair garden 
Where my love the gardener is. 


Hither and thither I'd take my flight, 
And hover round him day and night. 
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Birds, beasts, and fishes are summoned in the following verse 


to furnish similes for the lover’s state; it is from Tuscany. 


‘Il tordo va volando alla foresta 
E quando sente il fischio s’abbadona— ’ 


The turtle-dove aye to the wood is flying, 
Hearing the fowler’s cry, is caught forlorn ; 
The noble hart, in fragrant herbage lying, 
Notes not the hunter who his death hath sworn. 
The little fish swims through the water clear, 
Sees not the fisher lurking near. 
So ’tis with me, for love I’m nigh distraught, 
And with the angle, net, and cry, I’m caught. 


The cicala, that most distinctive feature of the Italian country- 
landscape, has suggested the following most original comparison 


in an Ischian song. 
MY CRICKET. 


I walk about the garden, 

As oft I wander there, 

I wish to hear my cricket 
Singing so loud and clear. 


Oh, all ye girls and women, 
Who stand there at the spring, 
I beg you tell me truly 

Can you my cricket bring ? 


I cannot find my cricket, 

She answers not my call ; 

So I with questions tease you, 
You dear good women all ! 


Flowers are principally introduced in a form of poetry peculiar 
to Italy, and arising, we believe, from the favourite pastime of 
improvising. It was a common amusement in small circles to 
give a different flower to each of the company who might have a 
turn for versifying, and require them in turn to compose, on the 
spur of the moment, some stanza, no matter how slight and 
irregular in metrical form, generally introducing an illusion 
(often distant and forced enough) or a compliment to the lady in 
whose honour the poem was composed. When strung together 
these verses, called stornelli, were always disconnected and 
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irregular in form, but they have often a wild grace of their own, 
like the charm that attaches to a bouquet of field-flowers. An 
example will prove this better than any lengthened description, 
and we give two series, the first from Calabria, the second 
gathered from different provinces— 


STORNELLI. 


So speaks the Balsamine. 
The sun doth greet thee at the window, sweet ! 
But rain enough for thee is never seen. 


Marsh-mallow blossoms that I find, 
Tell me ; Envy hath eyes, but Luck is blind ! 


Love blossoms ‘sweet ! 
Shut up your blooms now that he’s gone to war, 
And should he die—remain closed, as is meet ! 


Beware the rose ! 

Beneath its leaves doth wily snake repose ! 
Cherry-blossom spray 

So simple outwardly, but at heart so gay ! 
Dear myrtle white ! 


Oh blossom soon ; 
Amid the stars thou seem’st to me the moon. 





Pepper-blossom hot ! 
The miser dies of thirst near running streams, 
And when he loses all, himself perceives it not. 


Flax-blossom blue ! 
Even should its heart be like a tulip, vain ; 
Still in my garden I would plant it true ! 


FLOWERS AMONG THE CORN. 


Blossom of Verbéne ! 
See at thy tender feet I’m kneeling down, 
Like that fair penitent, the Magdalene. 


Pepper-blossom red ! 
Thou fairest ! goest forth to cull the flowers 
Which angels on thy path have gently shed. 


Love-blossom twines ! 
Oh! who will go to tell my mother dear, 
That I have lost my heart among the vines ? 
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Oh, Campanella ! 
Upon this bosom dance the Sun’s bright rays, 
And there also the Moon doth dance the Tarantella ! 


Oh, thou, who garlands windest ! 
Thou art without a wife, and I no husband have, 
Nowhere in all the world, thou two more luckless findest ! 


Ah, my Love’s name? What ’tis I cannot say, 
For it my memory hath quite escaped— 
Ah, yes, I know—she’s called the Jessamine-spray ! 


Cradle-songs and lullabies find a place in the popular poetry of 
Sicily in particular. A glance at these will show the difference 
of feeling between them and the analogous rhymes of northern 
nations. The mother’s tenderness is more on the surface as it 
were. She expatiates on the beauty, the noble descent of her 
darling, but there is not a trace of that deeper religious senti- 
ment that inspires our best songs and poems descriptive of a 
mother’s happiness over her child. Epithets and _ similes, 
borrowed from all Nature are heaped upon the little head, and 
the daily marvel at the dawning and expanding life, has seldom 
found more forcible expression than in some. But it is always 
marvel and wonder, not that inner understanding by which the 
mother’s existence becomes one with that of the infant. The 
first we quote is of Syracusan origin. 


LULLABY. 

Avodo lu figghiu miu, t’amu e ti stimu, 

Ciu assai ri l’ora, e di l’arghientu finu. 
My little son, I love and cherish thee, 
More than all gold and silver that can be. 
More than all gold and finest silver cup ; 
If I should lose thee, what could make it up? 
When can I find again a child so loved by all? 
Such a sweet son for me from Heaven did fall. 
When can I find a child just like to thee? 
My darling little orange-bush, and lemon tree ! 
Sleep, little laurel-bush, sleep as is meet, 
I, leaning o’er thee, mark thy breathings sweet. 


Ah, little darling, full of tricks and wiles ! 
See, thine eyes sparkle, and thy mouth still smiles ! 
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Sure, with my finger soft, I rock, nor make thee start, 
For, little son, a noble’s child thou art. 


Oh! if thy father knew thou sleep’st so mild, 
A golden scarf he’d give to his sweet child. 


She who now rocks thee is to hardship banned, 
But thou, one day, art lord in all the land. 


This, to a little girl, is still more dazzling in its imagery— 


* Avodo, la figghia mia facciuzza tunna, 
Lu mari é comu a tia, quannu fa l’unna.’ 


Round-faced daughter ! thou art like the sea, 
When wave on wave rolls o’er the surface free ! 
Fine as amber, oh, my baby-blessing ! 
Godfather sends thee slumber so refreshing, 


Sweet, thy name is splendid as a flame, 
And a nobleman gave thee that name. 





Mirror of my soul ! so fair thou art, 
That I am dazzled and confused at heart. 


Flame of love! Be ever fond to me, 
For life itself despise I, losing thee. 


Now that in slumber my darling’s head doth bow, 
Take her in thy protection, Virgin thou ! 


The following, for all its fondness, seems to have been 
suggested by a ‘fractious,’ restless child, not easy to lull to rest— 


* Avodo, lu figghiu mia ti vogghiu beni, 
Consortu ri la mamma quannu ha peni.’ 





I love thee, little son, with all my heart, 
Be thou my comfort under sorrow’s smart. 


I seek, my darling, ever thee to please, 
But thou ne’er leavest me rest nor ease. 


Sleep has passed by, and asked me why I weep? 
Whether my darling boy will not yet sleep ? 

Oh, my sweet baby ! close thy little eyes ; 
Around thee breathe the airs of Paradise. 


Breath of my life ! slumber on mother’s breast ! 
A rosebud’s fragrance on thy lips doth rest. 
Sleep, oh, my darling! child so passing fair ! 
Like a flower chased in gold, thou liest there ! 
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Passing from these simple songs to the ballad-form of poetry 
may seem an abrupt transition but, as has been already stated, 
love and the domestic affections, not the graver notes of patriot- 
ism, have inspired their lines. The first we give is from the 
Umbrian Marches, simple enough in form, and which we have 
rendered somewhat in the Scotch style, as more closely approxi- 
mating to the spirit of the original. 


‘ Mamma mia, sto tanto male, 
Che ’na cosa git l’orto non c’é.’ 


Oh, mither mine! sae wae is me! 
For something in the garden I canna see. 


Dear daughter, is’t the lettuce, say ? 
For if thou wilt, tak’ it away ! 

Oh, mither, nay; oh, mither, nay ; 
For that would never heal my wae ! 





Oh, mither mine! sae wae is me ! 
For something in the garden I canna see. 


Daughter, is it the sweet kale, say ? i 
And if thou wilt, tak’ it away ! } 
Oh, mither, nay ; oh, mither, nay ; 
For that would never heal my wae ! 


Oh, mither mine ! sae wae is me ! 
For something in the garden I canna gee. 


Dear daughter, is’t the lad therein ? 
So wilt thou try his love to win! 


Oh, mither, yea; oh, mither, yea ; 
That is the herb will heal my wae ! 


— raeeremnrnsiinees 


As a contrast to the idyllic character of this, here is a wild 
border-song of the feud and battle between Turks and Christians, 
so long maintained in the Albanian colonies of Calabria. There 
is some picturesque description, but the whole lacks somewhat in 
continuity and clearness. It is called, rather vaguely, 


BIRD-SONGS. 


Two birds sat in the forest dark ; 
One sang to the other so loud— 
‘Hast thou not seen what I have seen ? 
A Turk galloped past with armour sheen, 
And held to his heart a maiden, I ween, 
As fair as he was proud. 


————————— ee 


— 
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‘ The maiden she wept, the Turk he sang, 
And this was the song he sung :— 
** With my rich booty I’ll ride apace ; 
I’ve won the maiden with milk-white face, 
The maiden of rare Albanian race !” 
The maiden trembled and clung. 


* «Oh, woe is me; oh, woe is me ! 
On the heathen dog a curse ! 
He carries me off, I know not where ; 
No Christian church shall I find there ; 
And I must weep in my despair, 
And meet with death or worse !”’ 


And the other bird sang in a mournful tone— 
‘I sat on a palace roof 
And heard a mother her child reprove : 
‘* Though the stranger woos thee on his knees, 
And offers gifts, thou art hard to please, 
And hold’st thyself aloof ! ” 


* ** Mother, oh, mother, I cannot leave— 
Not for silver and not for gold— 
My native place in such sore distress, 
When foreign foes upon it press, 
And ever grow our brave ranks less ; 
I will not be bought and sold !” 


‘ And while the mother and daughter strove, 
The girl a silken banner wove ; 
But a tear lay in every flow’ret’s eye, 
And every stitch was a bitter sigh.’ 


A lighter specimen of the ballad class is the following, from 
the Marches, in which a reminiscence of Red Riding-Hood, as 
read in the German original, strikes us at once in the sixth 
verse— 


* Ntella riva del mare 
C’era ’na pastorella, 
Pascolava i capri 
** Ntella erba tenerella.”’ 


Low on the strand was sitting 
A pretty shepherd iass ; 

Watching her flock of goats and kids, 
Grazing the tender grass. 

A gallant knight came riding, 
And cried ‘Oh, lovely child ! 

Call back thy wandering charges, 
There comes the wolf so wild !’ 
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‘ Nay, go thy ways, Sir nobleman, 
For safe we sure are here ; 

And should the wolf come near us 
I shali not heed nor fear.’ 


The wolf rushed from the forest, 
With hunger fierce sore pressed ; 
And carried off the prettiest, 
The best kid she possessed. 


The maiden sat her down full sad, 
And wept for what was lost ; 
Of all her flock was taken 
The one she loved the most. 


Then quick the knight returnéd, 
And with his sabre bright, 
The wolf he disembowelled, 
The kid sprang to the light. 


‘See, lovely maid ! the lost one, 
I give it back to thee ; 

And this I do for love’s sake ; 
What wilt thou do for me? 


‘ What can a shepherd maiden 
Do to please taste of thine ? 
When I shall shear my snowy flock, 
Then take the wool so fine.’ 


* Sweet maid, I am no trader, 
To sell wool north and south ; 
I only care for one sweet kiss 
Upon thy rosy mouth.’ 


‘ Speak low, Sir knight, I prithee, 
That no one hears what’s said; 
As yet I am a maiden free, 
But gladly would I wed !’ 


Interesting, as an Italian version of the Bluebeard story, is the 
legend of the Fair Mampresa, a lady dauntless in self-defence, if 
we may judge from these lines from the Province of Verona. 


‘El figlio de siar Conte 
Lu vol prender mari ; 

Lu el vol prender Mampresa, 
Filia d’un cavalier.’ 
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The son of the Count so mighty 
Has donned his armour bright ; 

He would win for his wife Mampresa, 
The child of a valiant knight. 


He sues for her at evening, 
At dawn she is his bride ; 

He takes her by the snow-white hand 
And mounts her at his side. 


They ride a stretch of thirty miles, 
Mampresa speaks no word ; 

They ride another five miles more, 
And constant sighs are heard. 


‘Why sighest thou, Mampresa? 
What can thy sorrow be ?’ 

‘I sigh for my dear mother, 
Whom I never more shall see.’ 


‘ See’st thou, above, that castle ? 
Regard that castle fair ; 

For six-and-thirty maidens 
I have led before thee there ! 


‘1 robbed them of their honour, 
And slew them one by one, 
And so I mean to do with thee 

Before this day is done.’ 


‘Oh, chieftain ! dearest chieftain ! 
One prayer to me award ; 

Wilt thou not give me from thy side 
Thy bright and glittering sword?’ 


‘ First tell me, sweet Mampresa, 
What will’st thou with the blade?’ 
‘I will cut a leafy branchlet, 
Ouy trusty horse to shade.’ 


But when he gave his sabre, 
She struck him to the heart— 
Then wheeled around the charger, 
And hastened to depart. 


The first whom she encountered, 
It was her mother’s son ; 

‘Whence comest thou, oh sister, 
So lost and all alone ?’ 


‘The brigands and the robbers 
My husband dear have slain.’ 

‘Beware, beware, Mampresa ! 
That no guilt with thee remain.’ 
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‘Oh, no! oh, no! my brother ! 
How can such fancy come?’ 

‘ Then tell me, sweet Mampresa, 
Wilt thou with me go home ?’ 


‘Oh, no! oh, no! my brother, 
Home never will I go ; 

But to the Pope’s confessor, 
And there repent my woe. 


‘ An old, old sin is weighing 
So heavy on my heart.’ 
‘Oh, sister ! dearest sister ! 
Tell it me ere we part.’ 


‘Oh, yes! oh, yes! my brother, 
With remorse my heart is filled ; 
For urged by fear and terror, 
My husband have I killed !’ 


In the same ballad-form, yet differing by the incompleteness of 
its end, for a ballad should present an entire epic, even within 
the smallest limits, is one from Umbria— 





‘ Cosa piangé fratello 
Cosa piang®, ma vd?’ 


‘Me tocca anda alla guerra,’ 
‘Ci andard io per vd ’— 


‘ Why weepest thou, my brother? 
Why fall thy tears so free !’ 

‘ Alas ! I must unto the wars !’ 
‘ Nay, I will go for thee.’ 


Then she took off her pretty skirts, 
And donned a doublet braw ; 

And mounted on a charger tall, 
And set off to the war. 


To her father standing at the door, 
To her mother on the lea, 

Their pretty daughter mounted high 
Seemed a dragoon to be.’ 


Now, give me quick a handsome sword, 
Pointed and sharp to thrust, 

And give me quick a faithful squire 
In whom I sure may trust. 
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But when she brought unto the camp 
Her voice and face so fair, 

She quite bewitched the general’s son, 
Who fell in love with her. 


‘Oh, mother mine ! how like a girl 
This handsome lad doth move !— 
Alas ! the shadow of a maid 
Has made me mad with love !’ 


‘Oh, dearest son, hark my advice ! 
A trinket at him fling, 

And if it be a maiden 
She’ll sure pick up the ring !’ 


Still slighter is the following from the Province of Como, but 
we have selected it and the preceding one for quotation on 
account of a similitude in some of the details to ballads of our 
own literature. With us it is affection for a lover instead of a 
brother that prompts the girl to go for a soldier, and Lady Nancy 
Bell, from whose grave grew a red rose, was not buried in the 
same grave with Lord Lovel but beside him, so that the briar 
which grew from his could meet and entwine with the rose from 
hers. Still there is an interest in tracing even chance resem- 
blances with what is already familiar to us, and so it is with this 
faint sketch entitled Rosetta’s Flower. 


* Cara Mama, metteme in nana 
Che mi sento a morir.’ 


‘Oh! mother dear, put me to bed, 
For I feel that I must die ; 

Sing me to sleep oh, mother dear, 
For I feel that I must die. 


And sink the coffin very deep, 
For three will lie with me ; 
My father, and my mother, 
And my love who’s on the sea !’ 


‘ And if thou diest this morning, 
Shalt have a burial fine ; 
Shalt be buried therein nobly 
With rose and jessamine. 
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On thy grave there shall be planted, 
The sweetest flower that grows ; 
We'll plant it in the evening, 
And at morn the flower blows, 


The people all go by it, 
And say ‘‘ Of flowers the pride ! 


That is Rosetta’s flow’ret, 
Who for love alone has died.” ’ 


And here we pause, fearing to exhaust the reader’s patience. 
Enough has been given to show what a fair field Italy offers us 
for this kind of research. If to those who have followed us thus 
far, its exploration has afforded half the gratification that it has 
us, our labours are amply requited. 

EpitH MarGer. 





Art. VIIL—THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES COMMIS- 
SION; CURRICULA OF STUDY, AND ACADEMICAL 
DEGREES. 


O problem that will come before the Scottish Universities 
Executive Commission is more important than the 
arrangement of those curricula of study, which will lead up to 
the academical degrees of the future. The allocation of the 
Parliamentary grant, the founding of new Chairs (lectureships 
or assistant professorships), the equipment of laboratories, the 
length of the session, extra-mural teaching, and even the 
affiliation of new Colleges—important as they severally are— 
are all subordinate, so far as the future of our University system 
is concerned, to the adjustment of the various lines of study 
that are to qualify for the degrees, which will follow and crown 
them. 

The Scottish professoriate can hardly be expected to give a 
perfectly unbiassed judgment on this question, and it is 
fortunate for the country that its determination is in other 
hands. All University teachers are apt to over-estimate their 
own department; and probably, if they did not, they would be 
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less worthy of the office they hold, and less successful in it. The 
new Commission—which is representative of every Scottish 
interest—will doubtless consider the question with absolute 
impartiality, with a view to the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and with an eye both to present and prospective 
needs. Acquaintance with some of the details of University 
life, however, may have enabled the members of the various 
Senates to form opinions on this subject, that are at least worth 
stating ; and, as the Scottish people are profoundly interested 
in the welfare and development of those great National 
Institutions, which have done so much for their country in the 
past, public discussion of their present condition, and their pro- 
spective reform, can do nothing but good. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the new legislation as to 
curricula and degrees cannot be expected to be—it would be 
a positive calamity ifit were—framed in the interests of any one 
department of study, or of any one of the sections into which 
our modern knowledge is subdivided. It is equally clear that 
reform is necessary only because present arrangements are 
inadequate to meet the wants of the immediate future ; but it 
is a first principle in all lasting reform that there should be no 
sudden break with existing usage, or with the precedents of 
the past. To recast our curricula and degrees from the begin- 
ning would be to throw the whole academic constitution of 
Scotland into the melting pot, and to mould it anew. 

Several other questions, however, are closely related to this 
one, and must be discussed along with it. That of the entrance 
examination, for example, and the relation in which the 
several degrees are to stand to one another vitally affect it 
—especially the relation in which the degree in arts is to 
stand to that in science. 

The object of the present entrance examination for students 
who take a three years’ course for the degree of Master of Arts, 
and of the ‘ First Examination’ in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
and English, (proposed in the Report of the Commission of 1876,) 
is so to raise the qualification of entrants, as ultimately to 
abolish the elementary classes in the present Arts curriculum. 
There has been a gradual consensus of opinion in the country, 
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which has steadily grown for more than a quarter of a century, 
that our Secondary Schools should now do the work of our 
elementary University classes. Doubtless there is something 
in the intellectual air of a University, as well as in the teach- 
ing given at it, which ought to stimulate a student more than 
the best training in a secondary school, under the ablest 
headmaster. But if encouragement is to be given—and 

ought to be given—to our secondary schools to do the 
work that is now done by the first year’s classes within 
University walls, the students of the future will come up to the 
Universities better fitted to profit by the teaching of professors. 
It would be both a relief to the professorial staff and an 
economy to the country at large, if this work were done 
beforehand in the schools, as was recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1876. That Commission emphasized the need of a 
‘basis of general culture,’ before a student is allowed to pro- 
ceed to his degree; and it proposed to secure this basis, not 
by teaching obtained within the University, but by previous 
training in the schools, of which the ‘first examination’ was to 
be the test. As soon as he passed this examination, the student 
was to be allowed to specialise along nine different optional 
paths. Considering the age at which the average Scottish 
student begins his studies, and the state of education at 
present in the schools, it is a serious question whether this 
would not tend to narrow, rather than to widen the University. 
studies of the future. There is great risk in allowing a 
University student to specialise too early. Such specialisation 
might neither promote breadth, nor ensure thoroughness, It 
might even tend to foster prejudice. Whatever may suit the 
genius of the German Universities, it would be a great loss if 
we in Scotland were to abandon our old academic ideal of 
general culture for specialisms which might end in concentra- 
tion on a single subsection of knowledge, such as linguistic 
roots, or the dynamics of a particle. 

On the other hand, it would be unwise to make all the 
classes in our existing M.A. curriculum obligatory on every 
student. The object of the present three or four years 
course for the degree, preparatory to professional study, is to 
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‘lay the basis of general culture’ far and wide among the 
existing sciences, or bodies of knowledge; but it is a 
mistake to compel a student to work at subjects for 
which he has no natural capacity. It is quite true that 
many a student, who fancies he has no such capacity, may 
have it unknown to himself; and all students,—at least all the 
average men,—are much the better of having a course pre- 
scribed to them, rather than of being left themselves to make 
a possibly premature selection. If a four years’ residence at the 
University were to be the condition of obtaining the M.A. 
degree of the future, then a fixed and inelastic course for one 
of these years might be desirable for all; but, as three years 
study is to suffice for taking the degree, a certain option seems 
desirable from the very first. 

To grant this option, however, is not the same thing as to 
sanction immediate specialisation ; because provision ought to 
be made, in each of the pathways to the degree, for some 
general as distinguished from special culture. I would there- 
fore either give an alternative of two or three groups of 
subjects, even in the first year of the course (taking care that 
they were so arranged as to promote general culture), and 
allow the student in his second year to specialise along 
a selected line; or, so arrange the various optional pathways 
from the time of entrance to the University, that the student 
may take the more generally educative subjects during his first 
year, and gradually, as he advances to his second and third 
years, concentrate on special work. 

As almost every Scotsman knows, the present pathway to 
the degree of Master of Arts is by three prescribed lines. 
1. Classics, including the languages and literatures of Rome 
and Greece. 2. Philosophy, including Logic and Metaphysic, 
Ethics, and English Literature. 3. Science, including Pure 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy or Experimental Physics. 
The Commission of 1876 proposed that after passing his first 
examination, the candidate for a degree in Arts should be 
allowed, either (1), to select this ancient pathway, or (2), to 
desert it, and to substitute for it any one of five departments, 
or lines of study, the last of which was subdivided into four 
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groups. ‘The departments were Literature and Philology, 
Philosophy, Law and History, Mathematical Science, and 
Natural Science. The subjects to be included under these 
five departments were as follows :— 


‘TI. LireraturRE and PuHILoLoay to comprise the subjects of Latin, 
Greek and English Literature, together with one of the following subjects, 
viz. : Comparative Philology, Sanskrit, Hebrew, a Modern Language, 
Gaelic, with Celtic Philology. Questions on history and geography 
incidental to each subject to form part of the examination. 

‘TI. Puitosopxy to include Logic and Metaphysics, Ethics and 
Psychology ; and the Physiology of the nervous system. The first two 
subjects are understood to embrace the History of Philosophy. 

‘Ill. Law and Hisrory to include Civil Law, either Constitutional 
or International Law, and Political Economy, together with the history of 
any one of the following groups, viz. : Greece and Rome, Modern Europe, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Arabia, Ancient and Modern America. 

‘IV. MaruematicaL Science to embrace Mathematics, pure and 
applied ; Natural Philosophy, and Physical Astronomy. 

‘‘V. Naturat Scrence to comprehend four groups, viz. : (1) Applied 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry ; (2) Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Physiology ; (3) Physiology, Botany, and Zoology ; (4) 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Geology. A candidate to be 
allowed to take any two of these four groups ; and the practical working of 
the arrangement would be that Natural Philosophy and Chemistry would 
be compulsory, while an option would be given between the Mathematical 
and the Morphological Sciences.’ 


As this suggestion comes with the authority of the Commission 
of 1876, it demands most respectful consideration. In com- 
prehensiveness it isa great advance upon our existing system ; 
but it has certain features which suggest that it was proposed 
more as a general forecast, or basis for subsequent discussion, 
than as a definite solution of the problem. 

To the seven old subjects, eleven new ones are added by 
the Commissioners. Two subjects, however,—one of which 
has been included within the Scottish University system since 
the Commission sat, and another of which existed in 1876—are 
left out of all the proposed pathways to the degree, viz., Educa- 
tion, and Fine Art; while as yet there are no Chairs in any of the 
Universities for three of the subjects suggested by the Com- 
missioners, viz., Sanskrit, Comparative Philology, and Modern 
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Languages; and at some of the Universities there are several 
blanks in the other subjects proposed. 

What will strike many minds, in studying the suggestive 
scheme proposed in 1876, is the prominence given by the Com- 
missioners to the Natural and Physical sciences. In the 
eleven suggested pathways to the M.A. degree, Natural 
Philosophy comes into eight of them; Chemistry and Physio- 
logy into six; Mathematics into five; Botany and Zoology 
into three; Latin, Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and 
English Literature into two; and the seven subjects 
of History, Political Economy, Law, Comparative Philology, 
Modern Languages, Astronomy, and Geology into one 
each. That English Literature and History should come 
in only once, that Education and Fine Art should find no 
place at all—while Natural Philosophy has eight tracks 
to itself, and Chemistry and Physiology have six—is surely a 
one-sided arrangement. Of course the number of lines, possible 
or available, would not determine the number of students who 
would select these lines; because the majority might choose 
the old immemorial track, or one of the new ones: while two, 
three, or four of the new paths might be almost deserted. 
If, however, the above arrangement were sanctioned as a 
possible one, a total desertion of the new tracks would not be 
likely to occur; and the emphasizing of special subjects, by 
placing them in so many of the possible pathways to the 
degree, looks like an academic invitation to the students of the 
future to walk along these paths, If the literary, the classical, 
the philosophical, and the historical studies are, by a new 
graduation-programme, to be subordinated to the scientific 
studies of the University, it will be all but inevitable that 
students will select the latter pathway. 

It may therefore be suggested that the new grouping of the 
Natural and Physical Sciences—which is so admirably done 
by the Commission of 1876—should either be made the basis 
of a reformed Science degree, or that their plan of grouping 
should be similarly extended to the literary, the classical, the 
philosophical, and the historical studies of the University. It 
is somewhat curious that Mr. Froude, in his interesting ‘note’ of 
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suggestions for a Law and History School,—appended to the 
Report of the Commissioners,—should not have indicated the 
relation in which these proposed studies should stand to the 
degree, in somewhat more precise detail. 

It seems almost an axiom that if the pathways to the M.A. 
degree are to be made so numerous—almost as numerous as are 
the sections in a well adjusted map of the sciences, or a scheme 
of University studies in general—no one of these pathways 
should be easier than the rest, so that students are tempted to 
flock to it in preference to the others, The number of obliga- 
tory classes, and the amount of fees payable for them, should, 
in every case, be the same. If one track is costly, and another 
cheap, the average student is sure to be drawn to the 
latter. If one avenue to the same degree demands more 
classes, and a longer residence, it will be set aside in favour of 
that which requires fewer classes and a shorter residence. 
Now in the scheme which the Commission of 1876 has 
formulated, it would be quite possible for a student, after 
passing his ‘ first examination,’ to graduate along some of the 
lines, in a single University session. As Philosophy is one of 
these tracks, I may speak out the more unreservedly against 
the proposal. It is the same, however, in the first group of 
Literature and Philology, in which four subjects only are 
suggested as obligatory, three of them—viz. Latin, Greek, and 
English—being fixed ; and one other, out of a list of several, 
being optional to the student. Similarly, in another group, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy, might all 
be taken in a single session. Here then are three of the 
proposed pathways along which a clever student—who had 
distinguished himself at a secondary school, and passed his 
‘ first examination’ with credit—might walk to his degree in a 
single session of six months; while no student selecting these 
pathways could possibly require more than two winter sessions 
of study to reach it. What would he gain? A six or twelve 
months’ residence at a University seat, giving him a mere 
introduction to collegiate life, as well as to its subjects of study. 
And what would he lose? All that the Scottish student has 
hitherto most dearly prized, the varied influence, the manifold 
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guidance, the discipline, (both in intellectual habit and academic 
rivalry), which are as useful to him as the instruction of the class 
room is at a time when mind is forming, and the esprit de corps of 
student life is maturing. 

It might almost be taken as a second axiom on this subject 
that the regulations for graduation in Arts should be so adjusted 
that the student’s time is filled up, in pretty nearly the same 
proportion during all the years of his undergraduate residence, 
whatever be the pathway to the degree which he elects to follow ; 
or that, if one be easier than another, the more difficult should have 
a higher value. If in all the subjects at present included in the 
Scottish M.A. curriculum there were senior as well as junior 
classes, and if the student—in selecting his department—were 
required to take both of these, before being examined for his 
degree, it is conceivable that—with the additional subjects recom- 
mended by the Commissioners for the Classical, Philosophical, 
and Mathematical departments, his time might be fully occupied 
for three years. The Commissioners have recommended, how- 
ever, that in future attendance on no class shall be compulsory 
for more than a single session ; and there are at present no senior 
classes (except voluntary ones) in any of the subjects of the 
curriculum, with the exception of the Classical Languages and 
Mathematics. 

If, therefore, the number of classes in one line of study leading 
up to the degree are to be fewer than those in another line, the sub- 
sequent examination in the latter would require to be much more 
stringent, in order to prevent a rush towards the former. It is a 
question whether even that would reduce the inequality. A 
varying standard of examination for the degree in different 
departments, however, would probably be found to be a 
mistake. The standard must be uniform in all the subjects, 
if the resulting degree is to have the same value in them all, 
whether it be an academical or a market value. It seems to me 
to be an almost axiomatic truth that, if we are to have this many- 
pathed roadway to the degree, all the paths should be equal, at 
once in the length of time the student must take to traverse them, 
in the number of classes he must attend, and in the number and 
stringency of the examinations he must pass. 
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The preponderance of science subjects in the new pathways 
suggested in 1878, leads to the question of the Science 
degree, and the relation in which the Arts degree is to stand to it 
in future. The Science degrees of the Scottish Universities are 
relatively a thing of yesterday. They were instituted to meet a 
real want, which the stereotyped and inelastic Arts degree did not 
meet; and they have certainly met it in part. Demand has also 
gradually arisen to allow to Science a place within the Arts 
degree. So far well; if the Arts degree is to be taken asa 
symbol or certificate of general culture. No man can be said to 
be cultured if he is wholly ignorant of the subjects included 
within either the Science or the Arts department. We must 
attend to our terms, however, and distinguish things that differ. 
It will not do to give to the sciences of observation and experiment 
—the natural and physical sciences—a dominant place within the 
old Arts degree, widening out the term indefinitely ; while, over 
and above this, we institute (or continue) new degrees in Science 
for the same branches of knowledge that are already taken into the 
M.A. degree, unless we place some of the subjects of the old 
master of Arts degree within the new degrees in Science. 

It was proposed by the Commission of 1876 that a degree in 
Science should be obtained by the study, either (1) of the subjects 
in the fourth department for the M.A. degree, plus a single sub- 
division of another department, or (2) of three of the courses speci- 
fied in the fifth department for the M.A. degree, (see p. 42 of the 
Commissioners’ Report of 1876). But why give a new and 
separate degree, with a new name to it, when the course of study 
is almost the very same as that of the science sections of the 
M.A. degree? If this is sanctioned it will be given solely as the 
result of an examination in the same subjects over again, with a 
very slight addition ; and the passing of this second examination 
will be honoured with a new name. 

We cannot, however, in justice to the republic of letters, 
and to the provinces of human knowledge, include Science within 
the M.A. degree, and also have a science degree lying parallel 
to (but outside of) it ; unless we grant a place, both to Language 
or Philology, and to Mental and Moral science, within the science 
degree. Is there not a science of Language? Is there not 
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Mental and Moral science? Are not Political Economy and 
History sciences? And is there not a science of Religion? 
Has it come to this that the science which deals with vermes, or 
with jellyfish, is more important, or has a greater title to rank in the 
hierarchy of the sciences, than those which deal with language, 
or with mind? In this connection it is to be noted that not only 
does mental and moral science come within the B.Sc. degree 
of the London University, but that in the existing regulations 
in some of the Scottish Universities, it is also an optional path- 
way to the science degree, although I do not know that it has 
been taken advantage of to any extent. 

If an independent science degree, over and above the science 
pathway to the M.A. degree, be claimed—and it is claimed—as 
a professional qualification for scientific specialists, a similar plea 
might be urged in favour of a separate degree in Literature, or in 
Philosophy. It is surely a waste of academic honours to have the 
same, or an almost similar course of study crowned by two separate 
degrees; and it seems somewhat irrelevant to say ‘ This is a 
scientific age, therefore, we must honour Science by a special 
degree.’ Ifa change in the intellectual tide were to make the 
next age, not so much scientific, as historical or philosophic, 
would it then be desirable to have a new degree in history or 
philosophy, superadded to the historical or philosophical track 
within the existing M.A. course? Surely not; because on 
precisely the same grounds a plea might be advanced in favour 
of English Literature or English History. We must be as 
careful of redundancy as of poverty in our academical arrange- 
ments. 

Now, the possession of the Master of Arts diploma has been 
regarded as a guarantee of general culture, up to a certain 
point, before the Scottish student begins to specialise for his 
profession, along definite curricula to which definite degrees are 
annexed, to wit, in Divinity, Medicine, and Law. All those 
who have taken the Arts degree have started on their professional 
studies with a marked advantage. No one proposes that this 
advantage should be renounced. It is only proposed by some 
reformers that the studies which enter into or constitute it 


should be enlarged. Two methods are available. The pro- 
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fessional student may either start from a single basis, to be 
hereafter called the M.A. degree, which will include some 
additional science subjects within it, or he may start from two 
distinct but optional degrees as preliminaries (the Master of 
Arts and Master of Science) each of them having different 
features, and both being a symbol or evidence of general 
as opposed to special education. In that case the Arts 
Degree, while including science within it, would have a pre- 
ponderance of the old Arts subjects; the Science Degree, while 
including Arts within it, would have a preponderance of the new 
Science subjects; and the student who obtained either degree 
would be held as qualified to enter on his special studies in 
Divinity, Medicine, or Law. Each of these proposals has much 
that may be advanced in its favour. If the several professions, 
to which our Scottish students proceed, will admit both, as 
equally qualifying for entrance on their special studies, there 
would be a good deal to be said in favour of two degrees of equi- 
valent academic value. But there is no sign as yet of this 
willingness in Scotland ; and the likelihood is that the Churches, 
and also the legal profession, will prefer a ‘ one portal system,’ 
though not necessarily through the old M.A. subjects, exclusively. 
A greatly widened and semi-scientific M.A. degree is more likely 
to find favour, both with the Churches and with the legal pro- 
fession. But to create, over and above this broadened semi- 
scientific Arts Degree, a new specialised Science Degree is surely 
from every point of view an academic waste; and its adoption 
would per contra invite the creation of another specialised Arts 
Degree which would exclude the sciences. It seems expedient, 
therefore, either to retain the Science Degree, 1, to meet the wants 
for which it was originally created, and 2, to crown the Science 
course of study (but in that case to widen it, so as to include the 
sciences of Language and of Mind); or, to abolish it altogether, 
and to bring all the sciences now existing, and any new ones that 
may arise, within an indefinitely widened and elastic M.A. 
degree. 

Of these alternatives, the former seems on every ground the 
better of the two. The objections to the latter are numerous. 
Two only need be mentioned. (1) It is a mistake to abolish any- 
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ing that exists, and has not proved itself ineffective. (2) It 
would be a confusion of terms to call a degree, taken solely 
through Science, an Arts degree; and it would be an alto- 
gether retrograde course to allow an Arts degree to be taken 
solely through thepathway of the Modern Languages and Modern 
Sciences. 

Suppose then that we retain the Science degree, it ought to 
have distinctive features of its own, which differentiate it from 
the Arts degree. If it does not possess such features, but runs 
parallel to the science section of an Arts degree, on precisely 
the same grounds, a plea might be advanced for a new degree in 
Language or in Philosophy. 

The whole educational world is agreed—fortunately almost every 
scientific specialist is also agreed—that before a student is allowed 
to specialise, he should have what the Commission of 1876 called 
‘a basis of general culture.’ The only difference that exists is 
as to what this basis is to be. The students and the teachers of 
the Languages will doubtless consider their subjects to have a 
pre-eminent claim. Mathematicians will probably wish theirs to 
be made obligatory; and philosophers may very likely desire 
that every student should possess some knowledge of Philosophy. 
In determining this ‘ general basis,’ however, it might be wise to 
allow the student to drop one of the classes in each department, 
attendance at which is at present obligatory for the degree ; 
namely, the Classical, the Mathematical, and the Philosophical de- 
partments. Thus, in the Classical department, a student not 
wishing to take the present courses for the degree, and not wish- 
ing to specialise in classics, might take either Latin or Greek 
(one of the two being obligatory). In the department of 
Philosophy, a student not taking the present course, and not 
wishing to specialise in Philosophy, might take either Logic or 
Ethics (one of the two being obligatory). In the department of 
Mathematical Science, a student not taking the present course 
for the degree, and not wishing to specialise in Mathematics, 
might take either Mathematics or Natural Philosophy (one of 
the two being obligatory). The result would be that Latin, 
Logic, and Mathematics would almost invariably be taken as the 
‘basis of general culture.’ English Literature I would make 
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obligatory on every student for the M.A. degree, simply because 
it isa British degree, and every educated man ought to know the 
literature of his own country. 

It is conceivable, however, that some students might prefer 
the alternative subject in each of the three departments named, 
either from having been already trained in it at a secondary 
school, or from its superior attractiveness at the University, due 
to the occupant of the Chair, or from other reasons; but the 
great majority would doubtless take Latin, Mathematics, and 
Logic ; and these, along with English Literature, would certainly 
form a good six months’ course in the first year of undergraduate 
life. 

Take, now, the case of a student who means to devote himself 
to science studies. He certainly ought to know something of 
Latin ; but suppose that his Leaving Certificate at school, his 
Local Examination Certificate, or his ‘first examination’ at the 
University shewed that his knowledge of Latin was tolerably 
thorough, he might prefer to take Greek as his Language during 
the first year at the University, and he should certainly be 
allowed to do so. Probably no academic discipline, in the whole 
range of studies has in it greater possibilities of culture, both 
deep and wide—especially if the Philosophy and Art of Greece, 
as well as its History and Literature are taught—and it would 
be a calamity of the first magnitude if, by a rigid first year’s cur- 
riculum for all, any student should lose his chance of initiation 
into the Greek world of culture. So with the alternatives in 
the Mathematical track. It is quite conceivable that a student 
might come up from a secondary school a sufficiently good mathe- 
matician to be able to profit from the lectures of the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. In that case he should not be prevented 
from doing so, but should have the option of taking either Mathe- 
matics or Natural Philosophy, according as he had, or had not, 
a previous initiation into the former subject. 

A very valuable suggestion was made some time ago, in a 
report submitted to the Council of the University of Edinburgh, 
to recast the pathways to the degree under the five general heads 
suggested by the Commission of 1876. It was proposed that the 
following subjects should be taken in the several departments :— 

VOL, XV, N 
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I. II. III. 
LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. Law AND History. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
. Latin. - Logic and Metaphy- 1. Civil Law. 
. Greek. sics. 2. Political Economy. 
. English. . Moral Philosophy. 3 History. 
. Anyone of(a)Compara- 3. Physiology. 4, (a)Constitutional Law. 
tive Philology. 4. Political Economy. or (b) International Law. 
(6) Sanskrit. 5. (a) Latin. 5. Moral Philosophy. 
(c) Hebrew. or (6) Greek. 6. Latin. 
(d) Modern Languages. 6. English. 7. (a) English. 
(e) Gaelic. 7. Mathematics. or (b) Logic. 
. Mathematics. 
. Logic and Metaphysics. 
. History. 


IV. ¥. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. NATURAL SCIENCE. 
. Mathematics. 1, Natural Philosophy. 
. Natural Philosophy. 2. Chemistry. . 
. Physical Astronomy. 3 and 4. Any two of the following— 
. Chemistry. (a) Mathematics (applied). 
. Latin. (6) Physiology. 
. English. (6) Botany. 
. Logic. (d) Zoology. 
(e) Geology. 
. (a) Latin, or (b) Greek. 
. English Literature. 
. Logic. 


“IS or 


The merit of this suggestion is that while five different optional 
pathways are given, the subjects to be taken in each are seven in 
number ; and they are so arranged that, while specialisation is 
permitted, it is conjoined—even up to the last year of a three 
years’ course—with subjects of general culture. The language 
specialist must have some knowledge of Mathematics, Logic, and 
History. The philosophical specialist must know Latin or Greek, 
Physiology, and Mathematics. The student of Law and History 
must know something of Language, and Philosophy; while 
both the Mathematicians and the students of Natural Science 
must be acquainted, to a certain extent, with the Languages 
and with Philosophy. 

The Edinburgh University Council may bring its views on 
these points before the Commissioners in greater detail. It is 
to be observed, however, that neither the subject of Education, 
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nor that of Fine Art, has any place within the five groups. 
Perhaps Education might find an optional or alternative place in 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Fine Art at least in No. 2. 

Another solution of some of the difficulties of the problem 
would be found by instituting a higher University class in all the 
subjects at present included within the M.A. curriculum. Higher 
classes at present exist only in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. 
Might it not be possible to remodel the Arts curriculum by a re- 
arrangement of it into only three groups: the first, that of Lan- 
guage and Literature; the second, that of Philosophy; and the 
third, that of the physical and natural Sciences? Into the first 
department would come—1, Latin, 2, Greek ; corresponding to the 
present second year’s classes in these subjects. 3 and 4, Higher 
classes in both of these departments. To these would be added 
5, Sanskrit or Celtic; and 6, Hebrew and Oriental languages. 
Into the second department would come 1, Logic and Psycho- 
logy, 2; Ethics, corresponding to the present classes ; 3, a higher 
class of Logic and Metaphysics; 4, the History of Philosophy. 
To these would be added 5, Political Economy; and 6, History 
or Fine Art. Into the third department of Physical and Natural 
Science would come 1, Mathematics; 2, Natural Philosophy, 
corresponding to the present second year’s class in the former 
subject, and to the existing class in the latter; to which would 
be added 3 and 4, higher classes in these two departments; and 
in addition 5, Chemistry or Physiology ; and 6, Natural History 
or Botany. English Literature would be obligatory as a 7th 
subject in all the departments, and Education might be optional 
in all of them. 

If this were sanctioned, no one should be allowed to graduate 
with Honours who had not taken the higher subjects in each of 
the three departments; while for the Pass degree, attendance at 
the ordinary classes would suffice. 

It is noteworthy that by such a triple arrangement of the 
groups, matters would be greatly simplified. The separate de- 
partments of ‘ History’ and ‘Natural Science,’ proposed by the 
Commissioners of 1876, would be taken up within the three 
sections ; while ‘ Law’ would be relegated to the Law degree. 

Another very important point, which will doubtless occupy the 
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attention of the Commissioners, is the provision of means by 
which graduates may advance from the Arts and Science degrees 
to Doctorates in Literature, Philosophy, and Science. Many 
students, who have left the Universities and begun professional 
life, are. extremely anxious to have such degrees opened up to 
them. They have even petitioned the Universities to grant such 
doctorates ; and negotiations have been carried on, to a certain 
extent, between the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. 
Andrews on the subject. There are few things that would more 
stimulate the intellectual activity of students, after they have left 
the University and become professional men, than the prospect of 
obtaining these higher degress—say seven years after graduation 
—either by examination, or by the writing of a thesis. It might 
even be a question whether all who have obtained their doctorates 
might not be licensed to teach the subject in which they have 
taken them, and be permitted to open voluntary classes at the 
University. 

In conclusion, the suggestions I would venture to make are as 
follows :— 

(1.) That the ‘ first examination,’ to be passed by all who enter 
a University course for a degree should include the subjects of 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and English; and even now, in the 
case of those who mean to take the Science path to the degree, 
in elementary ‘ physical and natural science,’ as recommended by 
the Commission of 1876. The inclusion of the latter now would 
be a stimulus to the secondary schools of the country; and until 
the state of education warrants it, the examination in these 
subjects need not be so stringent as it will afterwards become. 
If not now included, their recognition might be postponed till 
Scotland requires a new Universities’ Bill, a generation or two 
generations hence. 

(2.) That no student should be allowed to enter the classes 
qualifying for the degree, until he has passed in at least two of 
these subjects of the ‘ First Examinations,’ and that, if he has 
failed to pass in the others, he must pass in them, at the close of 
his first winter session, or at the beginning of the second. 

(3.) That a three years’ course of study, neither more nor less, 
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should be obligatory on all students for the Arts or Science 
degree. 

(4.) That a curriculum of seven classes should be in all cases 
obligatory before either degree can be obtained. 

(5.) That those who choose should be allowed to proceed by 
the existing pathway to the M.A. degree. 

(6.) That a distinctive difference should mark off the Science 
from the Arts degree; and that if all the natural sciences be 
brought within the Arts degree, some of the Arts subjects should 
have an optional place within the Science degree. 

.(7.) That the ‘basis of general culture’ should not be too 
rigidly fixed ; but that a certain option should be allowed from 
the first, while one subject in each of the existing departments 
is made obligatory. 

(8.) That specialization be subsequently permitted, with a 
view to greater proficiency, and graduation with honours in a 
selected department. 

(9.) That doctorates in Literature, Philosophy, and Science 
be instituted, as a stimulus to further study and research after 


the student has left the University. 


Wiwuram Knient. 








Art. VITIL—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRritTIKEN (Zweites Heft, 
1889).—This number opens with an elaborate, and, from a 
literary point of view, highly characteristic article from the pen 
of Professor Késtlin on the Origin of Religion, ‘Der Usprung 
der Religion.’ He passes in review, not the various data fur- 
nished by recent investigators into the religions of the world, but 
the decisions of the numerous (chiefly German) philosophers, 
who have recently endeavoured to define Religion, or 
account for its genesis in the human soul. He points out at 
length what he regards as the defects of these definitions, or 
what seems to him faulty in the accounts given of its origin. 
Prof. Késtlin does not regard religion as the product of man’s 
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unaided faculties. Neither the idea of the infinite, nor the feel- 
ing of personal weakness and need of help, fear, or self interest, 
can possibly, he thinks, give birth to the belief in, and aspiration 
after, God, which constitute religion. It comes, according to 
him, first of all from God’s seeking after man and not from man’s 
seeking after God, from ‘ein unmittelbares inneres Erregtsein 
durch das Gottliche.’—Professor H. Jacoby furnishes an interest- 
ing paper on ‘ Practical Theology in the Ancient Church.’ He 
goes over the works of such early writers as Gregory of Nyssa, 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Chrysostom, and Ambrose, and brings 
out their testimony on this subject.—Dr. Buchwald gives an 
account of certain manuscript sermons of Luther’s found in the 
Stadtbibliothek of Hamburg.—Professor J. A. Sepp discusses 
‘ Die Markus-und-Matthiiusfrage und gewisse Missverstandnisse 
bei den Synoptikern.—The books reviewed are Schmoller’s 
Parallelbible and Dr. Martin Luther's Briefwechsel. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRiTIKEN (Erstes Heft, 1890). 
—Under the title ‘ Die Beweggrunde zum sittlichen Handeln in 
dem vorchristlichen Israel,’ Professor Hermann Schultz sets forth 
the testimony of the Old Testament literature to the development 
of the principles of morality in ancient Israel, from the time 
when morality was merely devotion to the family, tribe, and 
nation, and to the will of God apart'from the ethical quality of 
His commands, on to the time of Christ. His object is to make 
clear, or fully comprehensible, the position of Jesus with respect 
to the ‘Sittlichkeit seines Volkes,’ and to bring out the significance 
of the Old Testament for the moral history of humanity. Dr. 
(+. Runze continues and completes his essay on ‘ Die vierfache 
Wurzel des ausserchristlichen Unsterblichkeitsglaubens.’ Herr 
Pfarrer Osiander discusses the position Jesus took up with re- 
spect to the ‘ Law ’—the Law not as confined to the Pentateuch, 
but to the Old Testament as a whole.’—Dr. J. Driiseke treats of 
Apollinarius of Laodicea’s Dialogue on the ‘Trinity.’ Prof. 
Hiring gives an additional note to his recent paper on the 
‘Begriff der Siihne.’ Four volumes are shortly noticed, Dr. 
Keller’s ‘ Johann von Staupitz und die Anfinge der Reforma- 
tion; Westphal’s ‘Lee Sources du Pentateugue;’ Delitzsch’s 
‘ Assyrische Grammatik, and Schrader’s ‘ Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek.’ 


DervutTscHE RunpscHavu (October, November, December).— 
The new volume of this excellent review opens with a novelette, 
‘ Unsiihnbar,’ bearing the signature of Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, whose popularity is likely to be further increased by this 
latest addition to an already long list of works of fiction.—Pro- 
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fessor Riimelin, of Tiibingen, comes next with the reproduction 
of an address delivered by him in the University, and dealing 
with the problems which fall within the domain of the compara- 
tively new science of sociology.—In ‘Thoughts about Music 
amongst Animals and Men,’ Herr August Weismann develops 
the idea that amongst men music has not the same connection 
with sexual selection to which its development amongst ani- 
mals is attributed, that there is no reason to believe in any 
development of musical talent in the course of centuries, but 
that music itself has been perfected by successive discoveries, so 
that it now gives freer and wider scope to musical genius, though 
this may not in itself be greater than existed amongst primitive 
men or now exists amongst uncivilized races—A name with 
which we are familiar, that of Professor Herman Grimm, also 
appears in the table of contents. His contribution is a descrip- 
tion of the frescoes with which Maccari has adorned the Senate 
Hall in the Palazzo Madama in Rome.—A long and laudatory 
sketch of Oehlenschlaeger’s ‘legendary drama,’ Aladdin, and an 
account of the great fire of Hamburg in 1842, are followed by an 
article which English readers, at least, will probably find more 
interesting. It deals with the genealogy of the English gentry. 
Whilst freely availing himself of Foster’s well-known works on 
the subject, the author, Dr. Asher, has himself gathered other 
materials, which not only give originality to his paper, but also 
enable him to modify some of the conclusions which the English 
writer puts forward.—The most important contribution to the 
November number is an account, by the Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, of the Frankfort Congress, which took place in 
August 1863, and at which the Duke himself was present. From 
the full and copious notes which he took at the time, he now 
publishes what may be looked upon as the first really authentic 
report of the proceedings in the memorable assembly which gave 
a death-blow to the German Confederation established in 1852. 
Even apart from the position and personality of the princely 
author, the documents which he communicates would lend high 
historical value to his sketch.—A paper of considerable interest 
is that which Herr Victor Meyer contributes. It deals with the 
chemical problems of the present time, and after sketching what 
has been achieved of late years, indicates some of the most im- 
portant things which still remain to be done-—Whatever its sub- 
ject, an essay by Professor Herman Grimm is sure to be worth 
reading, even when, as here, it is a well-worn one. Homeric 
students might say that nothing in his paper on the Iliad adds to 
our knowledge of the origin or development of the great epic, or 
clears up any of the other obscure points; for all that, they will 
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be the first to acknowledge the interest and the charm with 
which the author’s brilliant style has invested it.—T wo short but 
interesting papers by Madame al Raschid Bey, née Helene Bohlau, 
describe, the one the customs and ceremonies connected with the 
fast-month Ramadan, the other, a fire in Constantinople—A 
few months ago there died in Frankfort, at the advanced age of 
seventy-eight, one whom the world had long forgotten, but who, 
nearly half-a-century before, had attracted, first interest, and 
then general sympathy when it was known that she was engaged 
to be married to the poet Lenau, and when, a few months later, 
the news spread that her betrothed had been taken from her by 
an event sadder than death, by the outbreak of the terrible dis- 
ease which confined him sixteen years in an asylum. Amongst 
the papers left by this lady, Friiulein Marie Behrends, at her 
death, there have been found a diary containing references to 
Lenau, as well as letters written to her by the poet during their 
short engagement. These are given to the public by Herr Paul 
Weisser, who himself adds such explanations as the subject re- 
quires to be intelligible at the present day. To all who are 
acquainted with Lenau’s works, this contribution cannot fail to 
be of the greatest interest.—A valuable chapter of literary his- 
tory is given by Herr Otto Brahms, who narrates the circum- 
stances under which Schiller wrote his Don Carlos, and enters 
into a detailed and critical examination of the drama. The 
essay is deserving of attention for its own literary merit, as well 
as a help to the study of what is, in many respects, one of the 
poet’s most remarkable productions.—The beginning of a review 
of Heinrich von Sybel’s lately published history of the founda- 
tion of the new German Empire, and a parallel between 1789 
and 1889, suggested to Professor Hausrath by the late Paris 
Exhibition, close a most readable number. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HEFTE (October, November, Decem- 
ber).—The excellently written and interesting article, ‘ Aus dem 
heiligen Lande,’ which the well-known orientalist, Heinrich 
Brugsch, contributes to the first of these three numbers, takes us 
to the most interesting of the places connected with the history 
of the Jews, the life of Christ, and the early Christian com- 
munities. The author shows us that, though the result of modern 
research has been to dispel many a pious legend referring to 
them, there is still sufficient left in the way of true historical 
associations to justify all our respect and reverence for the holy 
places.—A paper by Herr Heigel deals with a comparatively ob- 
scure episode in the life of Voltaire, his connection with Charles 
Theodore of Pfalz-Bayern, whose acquaintance he made shortly 
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after leaving the court of Fredrick, and with whom he continued 
to correspond in later years. One of the letters given by Herr 
Heigel is in so far interesting that it here appears for the first 
time, not being included in Voltaire’s general correspondence. 
Its importance is not, however, very great, as it only contains 
congratulations on Charles Theodore’s succession to the ducal 
crown of Bavaria.—Running through the three numbers there is 
a sketch by Herr Julius Wahle, of the various places of classical 
interest in Weimar, whose connection with not only Goethe, but 
also Schiller and Herder, it is scarcely necessary to recall.—Herr 
Gerhard Rohlfs contributes an article on ‘Slavery and the 
Slave Trade.’ The first part is mere padding, but the second 
gives a striking picture of the cruelties carried on by the slave 
dealers in Africa. As a proof of the difficulty of the whole 
question of slavery, it may be noted that Herr Rohlfs deprecates 
compensation to the owners of slaves, the very thing for 
which, as we have indicated elsewhere, another writer suggests a 
universal collection—In each of the quarter’s numbers, Herr 
Paul Kuh, communicates a series of letters between Theodor 
Storm and Emil Kuh, the latter of whom is known chiefly by his 
biography of Hebbel.—In the October and November parts, art 
students will find a very excellent sketch of the careers and of 
the works of the three Meyerheims, Edward, Paul, and Franz. 
A series of twenty-four illustrations, including portraits of the 
artists, adds to the value and interest of Herr Pietsch’s contribu- 
tion.—The only three complete papers in the October number 
are, one which Herr Ludwig Geiger devotes to the somewhat thread- 
bare subject of Moliére’s female characters, another descriptive of 
chessmen as used in the East, and a third containing some details 
concerning Minchen Herzlieb, Goethe’s ‘ Ottilie.—In the table 
of contents for December, besides the instalments of articles 
already mentioned, the contribution of most general interest is 
Baron von Roberts’ sketch of Luxemburg; it is profusely illus- 
trated An essay on Lamartine, signed by Herr Arthur 
Kleinschmidt, contains nothing particularly new, but it is well 
written and readable.—As usual, considerable space has been 
devoted to lighter literature, ‘Ossip Schubin’ being the chief 
contributor. 


PREUSSISCHE .JAHRBUCHER (October, November, December.) 
—In addition to a second instalment of Dr. Delbriick’s study of 
the strategy of Frederick the Great as illustrative of that of 
Pericles, the October number contains three complete articles, 
The first, which is also that most likely to interest the general 
reader, is devoted to Christmas. The three points which the 
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writer, Herr Weizficker, works out are, that the celebration of 
the birth of Christ did not exist in the Church until about the 
time of the Council of Nicza; that in one part of the Church 
the Epiphany—commemorative of the baptism of Christ, and of 
gnostic origin—was celebrated ; and, lastly, that it was not till 
the fourth century that the Nativity made its appearance.—The 
next article is by Herr Liéwenfeld; he brings it as a graceful 
tribute of respect and admiration to the well-known historian, 
Wattenbach, whose seventieth birthday occurred last September, 
and whose career is made the subject of an appreciative but not 
exaggerated sketch.—For its indirect connection with English 
history, the historical essay in which Dr. Adolf Kocher gives a 
biography of the last Duchess of Celle, is not without interest 
for English readers, who will doubtless remember that she was 
the mother of George I.’s unhappy consort.—The November 
number brings an article of special interest, headed, ‘ Unsere 
Aufgaben gegeniiber dem Judenthum.’ To indicate the spirit in 
which Herr Robert Hessen has written it, it will suffice to sum- 
marize the conclusion to which he is brought. Being placed in 
the alternative of being either the dupes or the opponents of 
Judaism, Germans have, he says, too long been satisfied with the 
choice of the greater evil. They must now become the teachers 
of Judaism, and not weary until the last Jew has been German- 
ized. To bring this about, he considers it necessary, on the one 
hand, that the Jew-baiting of the last few years should cease, 
and on the other, that the Germans should assert themselves 
more in business and professional life, and banish questionable 
Jewish elements from it.—Another important paper is that in 
which Dr. Delbriick very sharply criticises the book lately pub- 
lished by the well-known writer Freytag, on the Emperor 
Frederick, and accuses the writer of having of set purpose, drawn 
special attention to everything approaching to a weakness in his 
character.—The poetry of the wandering students in the Middle 
Ages is the subject of a most instructive and most readable essay, 
which Herr Johannes Ilberg would have rendered still more 
attractive if he had introduced a few specimens.—Dr. Stephan 
heads the table of contents of the December number with a 
lengthy article, in which he considers the new Italian Code. He 
pronounces it in every way worthy of the eminent men who have 
devoted to it the labour of long years. Its high scientific value, 
he says, is apparent in its systematic plan, in the general treat- 
ment of the subject, and in the several divisions of it. In 
addition to this, he speaks with enthusiasm of the ‘ cosmopolitan 
spirit’ which pervades the whole code, without, however, inter- 
fering with a ‘ strongly-marked national self-consciousness,’ which 
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likewise excites his admiration.—A fifty-page article by Herr 
Hermann Conrad follows. It is devoted to ‘ Macbeth,’ and is as 
complete and minute an analysis of Shakespeare’s master-piece as 
any Shakespearian scholar has yet produced. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova Antotoeia (October, November, December).— 
The contents of these six numbers are varied enough. Professor 
Villari writes on the Constitution of the United States, which, 
he says, is now more than ever worthy of study. He frequently 
quotes Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, and deplores the 
recent founding of parliamentary government on parties. He 
thinks, however, that the existing political corruption, which owes 
its origin to party spirit, may be only a passing period of prepara- 
tion for better things ; if not, the moral tone of the whole coun- 
try will assuredly be lowered.—We are made acquainted by F. 
Marini with the family of Niccolo Puccini, who was one of the 
most striking incarnations of Tuscan thought and feeling.— 
Professor Brizio gives us another instalment of his interesting 
account of the Umbrians, their manners and customs. This 
ancient people seems to have been tall, strong, and well-made, 
and in many things to have resembled the ancient Greeks.—The 
elections in France excite the able pen of Signor Bonghi.—In 
the list of ‘ Celebrated Italian Singers’ there now appears a long 
forgotten name, Marghereta Salicola, whose chequered history 
at the end of the seventeenth century, as singer at the Courts of 
Mantua and Parma, where she performed in operas as utterly 
forgotten now as herself, and at the Court of Saxony, her elope- 
ment to which caused a quarrel and nearly a war, is both amusing 
and interesting as illustrating the manners of the period.—A. 
Gabelli, in an article on ‘ Liberty in Italy,’ points out where it is 
exaggerated and where limited, the evil which ensued on the 
sudden acquirement of political liberty in a country not gradually 
prepared for it, and the frequent failures in police administra- 
tion.—For the learned there is an article on ‘ Guido’s Disdain of 
Virgil, while lovers of nature will find a description of villeggia- 
tura on Mont Amiata.—Poets and lecturers in Domitian’s time 
are discussed by V. Grachi, and an ex-Minister describes the 
evil effects of the tension between State and Church in Italy, 
declaring that if the Pope had the courage to promulgate an 
alliance between Capital and Labour, the Church might still 
place herself at the head of a great social movement.—P. Fambri 
writes on Dramatic Art.—The studies on Parini, by A. Bor- 
gognoni, are continued.—Lighter reading is afforded by Signor 
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Farina’s serial novel, and a pleasant paper on the language of 
animals, by E. Mancini.—Guiseppe Verdi’s jubilee brings a 
monograph from E. Panzacchi, and a useful description of the 
New National Museum of Antiquities in Rome is provided by 
Professor Brizio.—A. Mosso writes on the expression of pain as 
represented by art, and gives the palm to the Pergamon sculp- 
tures.—Of special interest is an article on Italian epigrams and 
the last of the epigrammatists, Ludovico Merlini of Forti, who 
died a few months ago, and who published in seven books no 
fewer than 700 epigrams, many of which are here quoted.—An 
extremely learned paper by Countess Lovatelli on ‘ Hypnotism 
and Dreams’ in the ancient world, shows that ‘there is nothing 
new under the sun.’—In the literary notes the Eighth Annual 
Report of the English Dante Society and Thomas Kirkup’s 
Inquiry into Socialism are mentioned.—In the last number for 
this year we still find reference to the late centenary in France, 
in an article by A. Franchetti on the people of Italy and the 
French Revolution.—C. Boito writes on Antiquity and the Fine 
Arts ; L. Luzzatti on social peace at the French Exhibition.— 
A short novelette by L. Capuana, an article on military disputes 
by Italico ; a critique of Bourget’s Le Disciple, by Signor Boughi ; 
a paper by F. Cardon, describing the aim of the Italian explorers 


of the nineteenth century; and some verses by G. Marrado, 
close the number. 


La Rasse@na NazionaLE (October, November, December). 
-—Besides the continuation of ‘The Soudan and the Mahdi,’ by 
a part relating the first action of General Gordon at Khartoum, 
and of the story of Queen Christina’s stay in Rome, we have here 
for the first time in print many letters from various illustrious 
Italians to General Durando.—‘ B.’ writes on Cavour as an agri- 
culturist and business man.—E. Pernini describes the work of 
Abbé Darra, the director of a Deaf and Dumb Asylum in Milan. 
—F. C. Pellegrini, apropos of Villari’s Life of Savonarola, 
elucidates many hitherto little known points in Florentine His- 
tory relating to some institutions of that Republic—P. E. 
Caslognola begins a series of papers on modern Roman poets 
with Luigi Lezzani, who died some thirty years ago.—The latest 
studies on lightning conductors afford a subject to R. Ferrini, 
and V. Ausidei writes a biographical sketch on Giacomo Zanelli, 
and A. Valdarnini on Condorcet.—Verdi’s jubilee of course in- 
spires at least a short paper, and L. Luzatti takes the fertile 
theme of the Misfortunes of Labour.—A more important paper is 
one by J. de Johannis on the Monetary Question and the Latin 
League ; while Mancini’s mental qualities, the new classic school 
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of writers in Italy, Marco Minghetti, Bacio Bunghi, at the court 
of Emanuel Philebert, afford subjects for articles of varied 
interest.—The number for the 16th December contains an in- 
teresting historical account, by V. G. Ottairano, of the Count of 
Carmagnola, the hero of Manzoni’s tragedy.—G. Grabruski 
gives the first part of an article on the controversy aroused by 
the Bishop of Nancy’s pamphlet on the Concordat. The chap- 
ters on Queen Christina of Sweden in Rome are continued.—G. 
Fortebracci writes on parties in Italy, saying that if a strong 
patriotic party were to rise and efficiently revive the faith of the 
past generation, there would be no reason for a clerical party to 
exist. The whole force of the Radicals of the extreme left is 
derived from the fact that they are the only serious opposition 
party against the Government.—The law project concerning 
charitable institutions occupies the pen of R. Mazzei. 


ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE ProOvINcIA NAPOLETANO.— 
Fas. III. IV., year 14, deals with many historical subjects—the 
story of a soldier and writer of the fifteenth century, Girolamo 
Fruttavilla, by F. Gabotti; the continuation of ‘Carlo Mortello 
in Naples, by M. Schipa; a complete account, the first hitherto 
published, of the medizval coinage of Naples, by A. G. Sambon; 
three unpublished letters concerning the eruption of Vesu- 


vius in 1631, which read like descriptions of the modern erup- 
tion, in 1872, only that the older eruption did more damage; a 
very entertaining paper on the theatres of Naples in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, by B. Croce, and the continuation of 
‘Pages of the Story of Naples,’ by B. Capasso, the royal archi- 
vist.—G. Filippo edits the Treaty of Peace between Ruggiero 
and the city of Savona. 


Arcuivio Srorico ITat1ano.—Issue 4 for 1889 contains 
notes appended to the Statute of the Merchants of Florence in 
1301, 1302, edited by G. Filippo, and a paper on Antonio di 
Noceto, by G. Bicchieri. 


GioRNALE STORICO DELLA LETTERATURA ITALIANA.— 
Fas. 42 has a paper on the Florentine Code of Flowers of 
Rhetoric, by F. Tocco; researches on Folengo, by A. Luzio; and 
. aletter from Savonarola to Ludovico del Moro, edited by Pro- 
fessor Villari. 


Review oF SocraL anD Poxiticat Science (Oct., Nov.) 
contains, as chief articles, one by L. Palma on the recent law 
concerning the rights of meetings and associations in Spain ; ny 
R. della Volta, on Italy and the Latin monetary union; by E. 
Coppi on the law of funded property in Tunis; and by S. Corleo 
on the Demoralization of Taxes. 
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FRANCE. 


REVUE DE LHistTorre DEs Rexiaions (No. 4, 1889.)—M. 
Maurice Vernes’ recent article in this Revue, and two others con- 
tributed by him to other journals, in which he advocated, in out- 
line at least, the opinion he has lately adopted as to the date of 
the composition of the books of the Old Testament, form the 
subject of the first paper in this number. It is from the pen of 
Professor Kuenen. M. Vernes articles were to be followed up 
by a volume in which his views were to be substantiated by a 
minute examination of the books of the Old Testament. Pro- 
fessor Kuenen does not think it at all necessary to wait for the 
appearance of this volume, but sets himself here to show that 
every position taken up by M. Vernes as to the prophetical books 
(he has already in the ‘ Theologisch Tijdschrift’ dealt with the 
author’s treatment of the Pentateuch) is utterly untenable. Prof. 
Kuenen is very severe on M. Vernes, and his criticism of his 
articles leaves nothing to be desired in the way of demolition. 
But M. Vernes has yet to be heard in his defence. Professor 
Kuenen mentions M. Havet’s views on this question, but takes 
no notice of his articles in the Revue de Deua Mondes of August 
last—M. Georges Lafaye’s, ‘Bulletin archéologique de la Religion 
Romaine, for 1888, is devoted to the discoveries made in Rome 
and elsewhere during that year, in so far as they shed light on 
the ancient religions of Rome. A great part of his paper is de- 
voted to the inscription discovered in Narbonne, which has 
changed so vitally the notions formerly entertained regarding 
the provincial assemblies throughout the empire.—M. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje gives a very highly appreciative notice of the recent 
contributions to Islamism by Professors Wellhausen and Goldziher, 
and the ‘ Travels’ of Mr. Doughty. M. Jean Reville describes 
the exhibits in the Paris Exhibition, which illustrated the subject 
or history of religion. Several important works are reviewed, 
and the ‘ Chronique’ of the two months completes the number. 


REVUE DE L’Historre pes Rewicions (No. 5, 1889).—M. 
le comte Goblet d’Alviella has the first place here with an 
article on, ‘Des symboles qui sont influence la représentation 
figurée des pierres coniques chez les Semites.’ It is accompanied 
by numerous illustrations of the symbols in question, the cruces 
ansate of Egyptian inscriptions, gems, amulets, etc., the isosceles 
triangles and cone-shaped statuettes and figures so frequently 
found on steles, seals, and sculptures generally, in ancient art. 
The writer endeavours to determine the primitive significance of 
the symbol, and to account for the widespread adoption of it.—M. 
D. Koulikovski follows with an elaborate paper on ‘Les trois feux 
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sacrés du Rigveda.’ His object is to show that the Vedic Aryas 
worshipped not one Agni, but several, which may be grouped 
under one or other of three classes, those of the house or family ; 
those of the commune; or those of a federation of communes. 
He supports his contention by numerous references to, and 
quotations from the Vedic hymns.—M. Girard de Rialle treats of 
the races that inhabit Madagascar and its adjoining islands. He 
thinks that the inefficiency of the efforts made by France to 
maintain its hold on, and powerfully influence the native popula- 
tions, is largely owing to the ignorance prevailing in high quarters, 
and among the French people generally, as to these races, their 
customs and habits, and as to the nature and resources of the 
islands. He endeavours here to concentrate some of the more 
important rays of light that have been shed by various travellers, 
ethnologists, and others on these points.—Dr. Albert Reville 
follows up the Editor’s account in last number of the ‘ Exhibits’ 
at the French Exhibition, illustrative of the science of religions, 
by a précis and running criticism of the papers read, and debates 
that followed them, at the Conferences connected with this 
science held in one of the halls of the Exhibition early in October. 
M. E. Montet gives a brief summary of what was done at the 
Oriental Congress at Stockholm bearing on the science to which 
this Revue is devoted, and M. J. Reville treats of the teaching 
of the history of Religions in the United States and in Europe. 


RevvE DEs Reticions (No. 4. 1889). This Revue, of which 
the fourth number only has appeared, has been already so warmly 
received in the circles for which it was principally intended, that 
its promoters are henceforth to issue it, not quarterly, as was 
done last year, but every two months, making six numbers yearly, 
without increasing the price. M. Félix Robinou, under the title 
‘Une double question de critique,’ takes occasion from the publi- 
cation of a curious book by M. l’Abbe Fourriére, *‘ Les emprunts 
d’Homére au livre de Judith, to reproduce, in a much abbrevi- 
ated form, his opinions published fourteen years ago in the Revue 
Archéologique regarding Judith. The first part of an interest- 
ing paper on ‘ The Origins of the Mexican Races’ follows, from 
the pen of M. Castonnet des Fosses.—M. l’Abbe Z. Peiseon con- 
tributes the first part also of what promises to be an elaborate 
account of ‘Confucianism.’ This introductory portion is taken 
up with preliminary matters, such as the origins of the Chinese, 
and their civilization ; the legends regarding their first’kings or 
emperors; and the relation of religion to the State, etc.— 
The ‘Chronique’ and ‘Bibliographie’ are exceptionally full, if 
not exhaustive, in this number, including works on the religious 
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sects in Russsia, India, and China, besides those touching on 


Biblical studies proper, and the ancient religions of Greece and 
Rome. 


REVvE DES Deux Monpss (October, November, December). 
—Though closed in the Champ de Mars, the Exhibition is still 
in full swing in the October and November numbers, which con- 
tain between them no less than nine articles descriptive of one or 
other of the sections. To limit ourselves to a mere mention of 
the subjects dealt with, M. Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié continues 
and closes his series, ‘ Through the Exhibition,’ with three further 
instalments headed, respectively, ‘La Guerre, la Paix Sociale,’ 
‘ Devant l’Histoire du Siécle,’ and ‘ Derniéres Remarques.’ M. 
C. de Varigny has likewise three Exhibition articles, descriptive 
of the manner in which Asia, America, Africa and Oceania were 
represented at the world’s show. M. Georges Lafenestre comes 
next with two articles on the French and foreign pictures 
exhibited. Finally, Dr. Rochard devotes some thirty-two pages 
to the sanitary section. Retracing our steps back to the first 
number we find M. Victor du Bled’s signature to an historical 
sketch entitled ‘ Un Amour Platonique au XVIII°* Siécle” The 
hero being Lauzun, duc de Biron, platonic attachments are not 
the only ones about which the writer has something to say.— 
M. G. de Saporta’s ‘ Les Théories Cosmogoniques,’ is a review of 
M. A. Falsan’s recently published work on the glacial period.— 
M. Frantz Funck-Brentano having chosen Latude as the sub- 
ject of an historical and biographical essay, it might almost be 
suspected that he offers his readers something more than a mere 
repetition of the old story of how Latude, hoping to gain the 
patronage of Madame de Pompadour, informed her of a plot 
against her life, and was kept in the Bastille or other prisons for 
thirty-five years, because the plot was discovered to be an inven- 
tion of his own. It may interest some to know that, in the first 
place, the prisoner, on whom they may have bestowed a good 
deal of superfluous sympathy, had no right to the name of 
Latude. He was the illegitimate child of a woman called 
Aubrespy, and out of the two Christian names given him by his 
god-parents—Jean Henry—had manufactured the patronymic 
Jean Danry, which he bore in the army, where he was, not, as 
he says, an officer, but an assistant surgeon. The details which 
he gives in his Memoirs as to his treatment both at the Bastille 
ors at Vincennes, are shown to be equally veracious, and, in 
short, M. Funck-Brentano, with the help of official documents, 
proves Jean Henri, alias Danry, alias Danger, alias Jedor, alias 
Masers d’Aubrespy, alias de Masers de La Tude, to have been a 
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clever impostor.—To the number dated October 15th, M. Arvéde 
Barine contributes an article on Solomon Maimon. It is well 
written and interesting for those who have not made the 
acquaintance of this strange character. English readers, how- 
ever, have access to a fuller source of information, the excellent 
translation of the autobiography, lately published by Professor 
Murray.—Lovers of music and admirers of Carmen will be 
thankful to M. Camille Bellaigue for the sketch which he gives 
of the career and of the works of George Bizet; it is apprecia- 
tive and, indeed, laudatory, but not exaggerated, and is as 
conscientious and meritorious a production from the musical as 
from the literary point of view.—The first of the November 
numbers contains an article which comes particularly opportunely. 
It is a sketch of the first part of the career of Mirabeau, 
and is founded on the work lately published by M. Louis de 
Loménie. Unfortunately the biography, and, consequently, the 
review, stop short a vear or two before the beginning of the 
Revolution.—The mid-monthly part at length manages to shake 
itself free of the Exhibition, which does not, however, imply that 
its table of contents is any the more interesting. By rather a 
strange coincidence, just as an English writer is announcing a 
work which is to prove that Sir John Maundeville is a myth, 
M. Emile Montégut devotes two long articles to him and his 
travels. The second of them treats of Maundeville as a philoso- 
pher, and makes him out to have been a free-thinker.—The 
sketch of Mr. Chamberlain, contributed by M. Augustin Filon, 
is chiefly noticeable for the discovery which the author has made 
that the member for Birmingham has borrowed most of his 
political ideas and schemes from France.—The Anti-Slavery 
Congress supplies M. Edmond Planchut with material for a long 
paper, in the course of which he summarily puts aside the idea of 
armed intervention—we need scarcely say that its author is Car- 
dinal Lavigerie—and advocates a universal collection for the 
special purpose of indemnifying Arab slave-holders for the loss 
of their slaves—Those who are interested in the question of 
mining royalties will find, running through both the December 
numbers, a very valuable paper on the subject, in so far as it 
regards France. The author, M. René de Récy, traces the 
various phases of French legislation in connection with the diffi- 
cult and complex question, and indicates the changes and reforms 
which, in his opinion, it would be desirable to introduce.—In the 
first of the two numbers there are several articles which do not 
appeal very directly to any but French readers, such as, those on 
Dupont-White, and on the suggested reform of French ortho- 
graphy; on the other hand there may be some people on this 
VOL. XV. ) 
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side of the Channel whom it will interest to learn what a French 
critic has to say about ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ and for their benefit we 
call attention to the essay which M. Th. Bentzon devotes to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel.—To the general reader the last of 
the six numbers before us offers two very readable articles ; one 
of them, which is partly historical and partly artistic, sketches 
the state of Amsterdam and Holland in the time of Rembrandt. 
It is founded on several works dealing with the subject, one of 
which, at least, an excellent translation, has put within the reach 
of English readers, Busken-Huet’s ‘The Land of Rembrandt.’ 
The other article enters into a detailed examination of milk and 
butter, both as regards their properties, the manner in which 
they are adulterated, and the various means by which these 
adulterations may be detected.—Another paper of considerable 
importance is that in which M. Louis Liard sketches the present 
condition of the various Faculties of the University of France. 


RevvuE pu Monpe Latin (October, November).—Rienzi 
was not ‘the last of the Romans. In 1871 the Municipal 
Council of the Eternal City affixed the following inscription to 
the entrance of an old dwelling in the neighbourhood of the 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, ‘Stefano Porcari, a 
Roman citizen, was born and lived in this house. For having 
deplored the slavery of his country and uttered a cry of liberty 
in a time of tyranny, he was put to death in January 1453 by 
order of Nicolas V. S. P.Q.R. A very brief and inadequate 
summary this, of M. E. P. Rodoconachi’s scholarly and attractive 
study of the life and conspiracy of Messire Stefano Porcari; 
still, it contains the main fact that this indefatigable Roman did 
utter a cry for liberty and paid the penalty. Here we have one 
of those striking episodes in actual history in which the dramatist 
or novelist finds all the material ready for his manipulation.— 
M. Léon Marlet gives us two more instalments of his sketch of 
the Comte de Montgomery, and of the fierce religious struggles 
in which he established his military fame. The present chapters 
cover the period between the battle of Jarnac and the contem- 
plated investment of La Rochelle—M. Ch. Alexandre has 
selected a more modern theme in the works and letters of 
Guillaume Le Jean, the Breton historian and traveller. Le 
Jean was born in 1824 at Plouégat-Guerrand, in Lower Brittany. 
Besides his brilliant Breton monographs and biographies, he con- 
tributed to science a series of important discoveries in regard to 
the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Central Europe, and of 
their descendants in Albania, Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 
He travelled in Persia and wandered through Egypt, Nubia, and 
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the Soudan in search of the cradle of ‘the mighty river of the 
land of Misr.’ M. Alexandre writes at once sympathetically and 
with discrimination of his friend’s literary work.—M. Léon 
Vedel’s novel, ‘ Marcel Meyran,’ is brought to a tragic and effec- 
tive close, and the current story, ‘Les Femmes Sauvages,’ by M. 
Sacher-Masoch, introduces us to the primitive people and wild 
beliefs and manners of the Carpathian mountains.—Among the 
minor articles in these numbers, the reader should not fail to 
glance at Count de Barral’s instructive paper on ‘Brazil at the 
Exhibition of 1889.’—The opening sentences in M. C. Water- 
nau’s account of the London Dock Strikes prove that something 
new can be written on even so well thrashed out a subject, ‘ Have 
we really returned to those glorious days in which bishops checked 
the career of barbarians and were the natural arbiters in public 
and private difficulties; in which, in the midst of anarchy that 
turned the world upside down, and delivered the weak to the 
brutality of the strong, the Church appeared as a protectress, as 
a benevolent conciliatrix,’ etc., etc. No doubt Cardinal Manning 
did an admirable and truly Christian piece of work when he in- 
tervened in these labour troubles, but the writer of this article 
exaggerates his ‘ascendancy,’ and imports into the facts of the 
case a wholly misleading sectarian sentiment. 


REVUE ScIENTIFIQUE (October, November, December).— 
This quarter brings no less than eleven papers devoted to some 
of the various sections of the Exhibition. The first in point of 
date (October 5), and not the least in point of interest, gives a 
description, accompanied by diagrams, of the ‘Chemin de fer 
glissant,’ the railway which so interested Mr. Gladstone. Pass- 
ing over the articles devoted respectively to tobacco and to ice- 
producing machines, we come upon another well worthy of 
perusal, quite apart from its connection with the big show. It 
is entitled ‘Les Jouets & I’Exposition,’ and gives some very 
interesting details respecting the making of the dolls and soldiers 
and other toys which are the delight of our nurseries. The 
graphical section comes next (November 2); the description of it 
is by M. Gabriel Marcel, who in another number (November 30) 
contributes a paper on maps and atlases—M. H. de Varigny 
finds material for a retrospective sketch of French industry in 
1789, and M. Renouard appears in two consecutive numbers, the 
21st and 22nd, with papers dealing with the section devoted to 
textile industry. The series closes with an article on ‘ Zoology,’ 
signed by M. H. de Varigny, and an anonymous one on the 
Military Exhibition —Next to this, the section claiming most 
space is that headed ‘ History of Sciences.’ It includes, in the 
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first place, a sketch, running through two numbers, of the labours 
of Lamarck. Another chapter is supplied by the same author, 
M. Duval, who, in the 23rd number, takes Leonardo da Vinci for 
his subject, but considers him from the point of view not of the 
artist but of the biologist.—Another important scientific biography 
is that of J. B. Dumas, written by M. Armand Gauthier. 
—Finally, M. A. Laboulbéme sketches the origin and progress of 
surgical anzesthesia.—The various congresses which took place in 
Paris, in the course of last summer, also supply a number of 
papers which ought, perhaps, to have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition. The subjects treated are most varied, 
as the mere titles will suffice to show. In one number (16) we 
find ‘ L’hérédité chezles Végétaux,’ and ‘ Les travaux de |’ Associa- 
tion géodésique internationale. In another (19), there is an 
agronomical lecture, ‘La culture rémunératrice du’blé.” ‘La 
Convention du métre’ finds a place in numbers 21 and 23, and 
in the 22nd M. G. Tarde gives a summarized report of the 
Anthropological Congress——In the psychological section the 
chief contributions are ‘ L’assolement dans la culture intellec- 
tuelle’ by M. Guyau; ‘Les Sensations du Mouvement,’ a 
translation of the address delivered by Dr. Crum Brown at 
Dundee; ‘ Une théorie mathématique de l’expression: Le Con- 
traste, le rythme et la mesure,’ based on the researches of M. 
Charles Henry. ‘ La vision des monuments élévés’ is treated by 
both M. Egger and M. Rozier—Amongst other articles of 
general interest may be mentioned M. A. Fock’s paper on the 
proposed trans-saharian railway, and M. Chervin’s statistical study, 
‘La natalité en France,’ as well as the anonymous description of 
Madagascar in 1889. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (October, November, December).— 
Philosophy is subject to the laws of space as well as to those of 
time. It is born in one place ; it passes from country to country. 
The study of these various habitats, if the expression may be 
used, of these migrations, is what M. Paul Janet calls the Geo- 
graphy of Philosophy, and the subject of the able article with 
which he opens the first number. It would be interesting to 
begin this itinerary of philosophy in the East, but documents are 
too rare, too obscure, too difficult of access, to allow of such a 
course. The writer, consequently, goes no further back than 
Grecian philosophy. In a rapid sketch he shows that, up to the 
second century before the Christian era, all philosophical activity 
was centred in Athens. The next centre of civilization and 
philosophy was Alexandria, where three or four schools flourished 
during the two first centuries of our era. In the Middle Ages 
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there was, first, an Arabian revival, and later again, Paris 
assumed the position which Athens and Alexandria had, in turn, 
occupied. Coming down to the eighteenth century, we find the 
greatest philosophical influence exercised by England. The 
philosophy of Bacon, of Locke, and of Newton, crosses the 
Channel, and spreads through France, which, towards the end of 
the century, again takes the lead. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the centre of philosophical influence again 
changes, and is to be found in Scotland, where experimental 
philosophy becomes associated, in the systems of Reid and 
Stewart, to a wise and moderate spiritualism. In Germany, 
about the same time, the critical movement inaugurated by Kant, 
becomes transformed into a transcendental and excessive dog- 
matism. In France, philosophy felt the influence cf both Scot- 
land and Germany, and endeavoured to find for itself a mean 
between the two. With this, we come down to the present day, 
the philosophical systems of which, however, it does not enter 
into M. Janet’s plan to deal with.—In this same number, the 
section headed ‘ Revue Générale’ is devoted to Giordano Bruno. 
As regards the article itself, it may suffice to say that it is 
written in the spirit of extravagant admiration. A _ personal 
matter to which the author, M. Pierre Gauthiez, refers in a foot- 
note, deserves mention. In July 1885, he published in this same 
review, an article, in which he combated the views set forth, with 
regard to Bruno’s death, in a small pamphlet by Dr. Desdouits. 
In consequence of his article, M. Gauthiez was refused admission 
to the Ecole de Rome, the then director of which feared to offend 
the Vatican by accepting an open apologist of Bruno.—An 
article of importance and interest is contributed to the November 
part by M. G. Tarde. It is a careful and minute examination of 
the facts on which Lombroso bases his theory that criminals are 
epileptics, and shows how insufficient they are to establish such a 
theory.—In the same number specialists will find a valuable 
paper, in which a Russian doctor, M. Korsakoff, gives the details 
of a special form of amnesia.—‘L’art chez l’enfant’ is as 
interesting and instructive a paper as the title would lead one to 
expect, and can scarcely fail to make the reader desirous of closer 
acquaintance with the work by M. Pérez, on which it is founded. 


Revue Untverset.e In.ustree (October, November, De- 
cember).—Amongst the many sections of the Paris Exhibition, 
there was, it appears, one specially devoted to the theatre. About 
this M. G. Deymier writes an article, which is by no means 
flattering. He pronounces it to have been of very secondary 
interest, and regrets that nothing cf any use to the dramatic art 
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can result from it.—Under the heading ‘ Poétes et Historiens 
d’Autrefois,’ there is a sketch bearing the signature of Armand 
Carrel, who was killed in a duel in 1836, and dealing 
with George Washington’s mother.—Far more interesting 
are the few pages of description which M. Lacroix-Danliard 
devotes to Morvan, the wolf district of France, and in which he 
shows the important part which the wolf still plays in the folk- 
lore of the district.—The first of the three numbers has an article 
of over fifty pages in conclusion of Mme. J. B. Willems's ‘ Les 
Femmes Artistes.’—In the next there is one contribution to which 
recent events lend special interest. It is entitled ‘ L’Empereur 
Dom Pedro II. et le Brésil & ? Exposition Universelle..—A nother 
very readable item appears in the table of contents. It is ‘ Con- 

uéte et Colonisation,’ and illustrates the progress of French 
Solonisation in Algeria, Boufarik being taken as a typical 
example.—Were it only for its illustrations, which include the 
interesting series of the ‘Months, the paper on Luca della 
Robbia would give special value to the December part ; but the 
text, which is contributed by M. E. Dumont, is no less interesting 
and well worthy of the attention of students of art.—If M. F. 
Lhomme’s sketch on Pulpit Eloquence in France is rather super- 
ficial, it is at least readable, and this is as much as could 
reasonably be expected, considering that the wide subject is dis- 
missed with a dozen pages. 


Revue pes Erupes Jurves, (Juillet, Septembre, 1889).—M. 
J. Halévy furnishes another of his ‘Recherches Bibliques.’ On 
this occasion it is the sixty-eighth Psalm which he makes the 
subject of his study. It is a somewhat perplexing Psalm owing 
to its disjointed and fragmentary character. M. Halévy separates 
first the prologue, v. 1-6 in our English Bibles, and the epilogue, 
v. 28-35, which are each consecutive and complete, and then re- 
solves the body of the Psalm, v. 7-27, into three sections, selecting 
and bringing together the verses, sometimes separated from each 
other in our present arrangement, which clearly belong or refer 
to one or other of three different theophanies—the first which has 
Mount Sinai for its theatre, the second which has Mount Zalmon, 
and the third which has Mount Zion, the ‘har-Elohim’ of v. 15. 
In this way he seeks to restore the original order of the Psalm 
and to establish its unity. He suggests also various corrections of 
the present text, and endeavours to determine the date of its 
composition. This latter, for reasons given, he fixes in the days 
of Jeremiah, and traces it to the party opposed so bitterly to that 
prophet, if not to the very pen of Hananiah himself, (Jer. xxviii., 
15-17).—M. Isidore Loeb has an interesting paper on the eigh- 
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teen benedictions—the Shemoneh-Esreh of the Jewish Tefilla, or 
prayer liturgy. In section 1, he gives his reasons for fixing their 
date (as a whole) prior to the destruction of the Temple, though 
some of them are of later date, and some of them have received in 
later times a different application from that first given to them. In 
section 2, he seeks to trace them to the circle in which they were 
produced, which he thinks was that which bore the distinctive 
names of ‘the Poor,’ ‘the Just,’ ‘the Holy,’ ‘the servant of the 
Lord,’ of the second Isaiah, ete. In section 3, he submits these 
benedictions to a minute analysis in order to show that the senti- 
ments which they express and the general spirit which they 
breathe were those which animated and characterised that class 
of the ancient Jewish community. In section 4, he discusses the 
question as to whether the benedictions are eighteen in number 
(Jerusalem Talmud) or nineteen (Babylonian Talmud).—M. 
James Darmesteter gives here further extracts from Pehlevi 
texts bearing on the Jews. Those here given are illustrative of 
the relations existing between Persians and Jews at certain 
periods of history. The texts are few and brief, but M. Darme- 
steter’s commentaries are full and effective—M. G. Thiancourt 
adventures an explanation of the harsh and erroneous things said 
by Tacitus about the Jews and their history in the beginning of 
Book V. of his History. He regards them as said in good faith, 
but blames Herod, and the Herodian family generally, as well as 
other Jews at Rome, or whose conduct was known at Rome, for 
the impressions regarding the Jews that were entertained in 
official and cultured circles there——M. J. Derenbourg continues 
his * Gloses of Abou Zachariya ben Bilam on Isaiah.’—Professor 
Graetz contributes an article of some interest on the ‘ But réel de 
la correspondance échangée entre les Juifs espagnols et proven- 
gaux et les Juifs de Constantinople,’ of a former number. There 
are several short papers, too, besides those mentioned, on various 
subjects of note to students of Jewish literature and history, such 
as M. Reinach’s ‘Inscription Juive de Narbonne;’ ‘M. Isidore 
Loeb’s ‘ Chandeliers & sept branches,’ with illustrations; M. D. 
Kaufmann’s ‘ Extraits de l’ancien livre de la communante de 
Metz,’ and M. Bruzzone’s ‘ Documents sur les Juifs des Etats 
pontificaux,’ and his ‘ Les Juifs au Piémont,’ etc. etc. 


HOLLAND. 


Der Grips (August) Contains the second article on Hungarian 
Poetry by A. S. C. Wallis. Two contemporaries of Petéfi, 
less brilliant, are Arany and Tompa. Their poetic activity 
belongs to the period when after the troubles of 1848-49, 
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Hungary was entirely prostrate and treated as a conquered 
country. Arany wrote musical verse, clear and pure, but some- 
what devoid of passion. He helped by his national tales to keep 
alive, without much exciting, national sentiment. His great epic 
is ‘Soldi’s Love,’ and he excels in lyrical pieces. Popular at 
home, he has not proved so in translations, other nations, 
especially Germany, having already too much poetry of the same 
sort. Tompa is more interesting. Born of extremely poor 
parents, he became, after great struggles, pastor in a little village 
where his life was spent. Thus he never had a wide horizon, 
and besides suffered much from misfortunes, family sorrows, and 
sickness, yet he was inspired with the most fervent patriotism. 
Even nature seemed to him to share in the oppression of his 
land, and the bright autumn leaves were for him tinged with 
blood. He published, after great difficulty, a volume of folk- 
tales in verse, which has become a standard work. To his next 
poem, ‘ The Stork,’ he owed a short imprisonment, yet as far as 
he dared under the severe censorship, he continued to fan the 
patriotic flame. His shepherd songs are the most popular. 
Other beautiful poems such as ‘The Auction,’ are taken from 
events in his own obscure neighbourhood. Later he inclined to 
allegory, and amongst other pieces wrote * Icarus,’ whose daring 
flight is a type of Hungary’s defeated struggles, and the poem 
ends with an exhortation to hope and dare.—The ‘ Development of 
the Modern movement, by Bussy (October) is mainly a review, 
unfavourable, of Rauwenhoff’s Philosophy of Religion —The 
November number contains also an historical paper by the late 
Prof. Jorissen of Amsterdam, ‘ The Period of the Patriots,’ that 
is, the latter half of the 18th century. The various influences, 
especially that of Brunswick at the court of Ann of England, 
and her son William V., are clearly indicated, and the ultimate 
misery brought on the country by the Patriots is traced step by 
step.—Prof. Valeton reviews the first part—Israel—of Dr. 
Pierson’s ‘ Spiritual Ancestors,’ a work in which it is intended to 
trace the various factors that have more or less contributed to 
our modern civilisation. Israel stands foremost, and Dr. Pierson 
gives a full and interesting view of its bearing on modern life, 
seeing for example Catholicism and Protestantism at their source 
in the priesthood and law of Ezra’s time, the criticism of the 
latter destined to be a menace to the former. A strong work on 
the whole, though not so earnest in tone as it ought to be. 
Exception is taken to Dr. Pierson’s view of Israel’s development. 
He attaches little importance to Moses and the Exodus, and says 
that the original Israel, Semitic, cosmopolitan, would have ended 
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like Moab or Nineveh had not its natural development been 
forcibly arrested by the spiritual power of certain of its great 
men, namely the prophets of the 8th century. They, against the 
popular will, succeeded in moulding the nation after that 
ideal which has left its mark on the world’s history. Dr. 
Pierson does not allow sufficient weight to the natural de- 
velopment of prophetism nor to the essential patriotism of those 
prophets who opposed the State policy. His work is, however, 
replete with finely written thoughtful pages—In the December 
number an account is given of the recently deceased Prof. Cobet 
of Leiden. It is said there is scarcely a single ancient Greek 
author who does not owe something to his emendations. He 
spent years in Italy collating MSS., and his work is invaluable 
as being the fruit less of conjectural criticism than of years of 
acute and painstaking observation. The work by which Cobet 
is best known in some circles is his critical edition of the Greek 
New Testament, prepared in conjunction with Professor Kuenen. 
Some of his critical emendations of the text are marvels of 
ingenuity; and the critical suggestions on that text which 
appear from time to time in the Theologisch Tijdschrift are due 
to a school of which he was the founder. Of this side of Cobet’s 
work the writer in the Gids has nothing to say. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Imago Christi: The Example of Jesus Christ. By the REv. 
JAMES STALKER, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1889. 


The title of this volume naturally suggests, and has probably been 
suggested by, the famous De Imitatione. Be that as it may, upon this 
famous book Mr. Stalker has written a chapter as an introduction to his 
own studies on the Person of the Redeemer, and has passed a number of 
strictures upon it. There is little that is new in these; nor are they 
always happily put or well-founded. The author of that book, whoever he 
may have been, says: ‘The poor and humble in spirit live in abundance 
of peace. . . . A good peaceable man turns all things to good. Such 
an one is conqueror of himself and lord of the world, a friend of Christ, 
and an heir of heaven.’ Mr. Stalker quotes these sayings along with 
others and immediately remarks : ‘ These counsels sound like many that 
the world has heard from other teachers. They sound like the doctrines of 
the Stoic philosophers.’ We should like to know where he finds the proof 
of this. There is a spirit and a ring about them which are unmistakeably 
Christian, and which are not to be heard or found among any of the Stoics. 
Another statement of Mr. Stalker’s is ; ‘ Even life itself appeared to him 
an evil: in one of his gloomiest passages he says expressly : ‘‘ It is truly a 
misery to live upon earth.”’ But this is no proof that life itself appeared to 
the author of the De Imitatione to be an evil. He is simply giving 
expression to what most men of a highly sensitive religious nature have 
felt when meditating on the sin and misery of the world. The language 
or at least the thought of the author of the De Imitatione is very similar to 
the language or thought of St. Paul when contemplating the world under 
similar aspects. There are other loose statements in Mr. Stalker’s 
introductory chapter such for instance as ‘ Monasticism was a confession on 
the part of Christianity of being beaten by the world,’ which it might be well 
to modify in future editions. Mr. Stalker’s studies are as a rule well 
written. They are on different aspects of Christ’s character and activity, 
and though here and there exception may be taken to some of the state- 
ments, and in some chapters—as for example in the chapter on ‘Christ in 
the State ’—there is a lack of insight into our Lord’s method, they bring 
into prominence features in the Divine Character which are not always 
observed, and will doubtless commend themselves to a wide class of 
readers more particularly in the Church to which Mr. Stalker belongs. 
Those of his studies which speak of Jesus in his purely social relations, and 
such chapters again as those on Christ as an Influence, as a Man of 
Prayer and as a Worker appeal to a wider audience. 


The Kingdom of God: or Christ’s Teaching according to the 
Synoptical Gospels. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
D.D., Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark, 1889. 


Biblical Theology is a comparatively new study in this country, and 
among others Professor Bruce has done much to encourage it. His present 
work is a contribution towards it. German Theologians have long been 
masters in this subject, and usually follow it out into great minuteness of 
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detail. As a rule their works are learned and scholarly, but it cannot be 
said that they are always particularly interesting or luminous. At times 
their chapters are little more than collections of texts and a few bare 
connecting sentences. Professor Bruce has eschewed their method and 
striven to avoid their wearisomeness. He has rather chosen as his model a 
book on the same subject written some years ago by one of the Professors 
of the old Strasburg Seminary. At any rate, however much the reader 
may differ from him in opinion, none will say that he has not written at 
least a readable book. Instead of attempting to tabulate all the doctrines 
of the New Testament, he proposes to deal with what he calls the ‘ leading 
types of doctrine’ which it contains ‘ concerning the things freely given to 
us of God in Jesus Christ.’ These types he maintains have an objective 
as well as a subjective value, and may be described by the following 
titles : The Kingdom of God, The Righteousness of God, Free Access to 
God, Eternal Life. The first of these, he further tells us, is the ‘ synoptical 
presentation of our Lord’s teaching,’ the second is the name for the same 
thing found in the Pauline Epistles ; the third indicates the chosen point 
of view of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the fourth the 
watchword of the Fourth Gospel. The present volume is taken up with 
the first of these—the Synoptical presentation of the teaching of our Lord. 
The opening chapter takes the form of a critical introduction in which the 
author discusses the relations of the four Gospels to each other and their 
comparative value. Asa rule Professor Bruce follows the teaching of the 
more advanced leaders of the German Schools, with whose opinions he 
shows very considerable acquaintance. There is much debateable matter 
in this chapter. On the very first page for instance it is said : ‘ There can 
be little doubt that, as compared with the fourth Gospel, the synoptical 
Gospels present that teaching,’ i.e. the teaching of our Lord, ‘in its original 
form. . . . Their reports are more indisputably Apostolic in their 
ultimate source, and to all appearance much less influenced by reflection on 
the part of the writer.’ So Baur and others assumed, but not without 
contradiction. Other passages similar in character to the above are 
sprinkled pretty freely throughout the introduction and may probably give 
rise to a considerable amount of controversy. The work itself is divided 
into fourteen chapters, with an additional chapter in which the author 
deals with a subject at present agitating the section of the Church to 
which he belongs, viz., the revision of the standards. But whether we 
agree with Professor Bruce or not, it must be admitted that he writes with 
great freshness and that a very great deal may be learned from his book 
on the teaching of our Lord as reported in the synoptical Gospels. 


Bibliotheque de ’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes: Sciences Religieuses, 
Premier Volume. Paris: E. Leroux. 1889. 


The Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes was instituted in 1868 and owed 
its initiation to the enlightened policy of M. Duruy who was at that time 
Minister of Public Instruction. At first the School had but four sections. 
One of these was devoted to the Mathematical Sciences, another to 
Chemistry, the third to Natural Science, and the fourth to the Historical and 
Philological Sciences. Quite recently, in fact not three years ago, a fifth 
section was added, devoted to the study of the Religious Sciences. The 
constitution of this section is framed on the broadest lines. Its work is 
historical and critical rather than doctrinal. Questions of dogma in fact do 
not seem to be touched, and for obvious reasons. Otherwise the section is 
pervaded by the freest spirit and among its professors and directors may be 
found Catholics and Protestants, Jews, and even adherents of the School 
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of Free Thought, all working together in harmony and conspiring together 
to forward the common end of promoting the scientific study of religion. 
At the head of the section is M. Albert Réville, the well known and 
accomplished professor of the History of Religion at the College of France, 
to whose Chair the whole work of the section may be said to be auxiliary. 
Among the other Directors and Professors are M. de Rosny who presides 
over the department in which the religions of the extreme East and those 
of the aborigines of America are studied ; M. Sylvain Levi lectures on the 
Religions of India ; M. Amélineau on those of Egypt ; M. H. Derenbourg 
lectures on Islam and the religions of Arabia, while M. Maurice Vernes 
prelects on those of the Hebrews and the Western Semites. To M. André 
Berthelot has been assigned the religions of Greece and Rome. M. E. 
Havet treats of the origins of Christianity, and M. Sabatier with the 
assistance of M. Massebieau deals with Christian literature. M. Albert 
Réville treats of the history of dogma ; M. Jean Réville of the history of 
the Christian Church ; and M. Esmein of the history of Canon law. The 
bare enumeration of these names is sufficient to indicate the high aims 
which the section is intended to serve and the high standard of excellence 
it is desired to attain. The volume before us, we take it, is intended to 
justify the existence of the section and to show the kind of instruction 
which is given. A better justification for the existence of the section could 
scarcely be found. The papers of which it consists—there are thirteen in 
all, exclusive of Dr. A Réville’s introduction—give evidence, as need 
hardly be said, of the ripest scholarship. Each is from the hand of a 
specialist, and though the reader will probably differ from many of the 
opinions expressed, he will find each of the papers well worth a careful 
perusal. All we can do here is to indicate the topics dealt with. In the 
introduction M. Réville gives an account of the origin of the section and 
the purpose for which it has been instituted. In a second paper he 
discusses the meaning of the word Sacramentum as used by Tertullian. 
M. Maurice Vernes endeavours to detine the geographical position of the 
various tribes mentioned in the Bible as inhabiting Palestine previous to 
its conquest by the Jews. M. Havet discusses the conversion of St. Paul, 
the key to the explanation of which he believes he has found in 1 Cor. xv. 
5, 8. Two papers of great interest are M. Sabatier’s, on the question, Was 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles acquainted with, and did he make 
use of, the Epistles of St. Paul /—a question which he answers in the 
negative—and M. Picavet’s on the origin of the Scholastic Philosophy in 
France and Germany. M. Massebieau attempts to classify the writings of 
Philo, and believes that though a mystic, Philo was a lucid thinker. M. 
Derenbourg discusses an inedited Sabean inscription in the Louvre ; M. 
Esmein, the question of investiture in the correspondence of Yves de 
Chartres ; M. J. Réville the position of widows in the primitive Christian 
communities : M. 8. Levi, the System of Pagupata and Caiva; M. Isidore 
Loeb the chain of tradition in the first chapter of the Pirké Aboth ; M. Léon 
de Rosny, the text of the Tao Teh King and its history ; and M. Amélineau 
gives the text and a translation of an hymn to the Nile which has already 
been translated by Maspero, but is here translated afresh with many 
differences and an abundant commentary. 


Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. Edited with Notes 
by Epwarp MAuNDE TxHompson, LL.D., D.C.L. ete., 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1889. 


Beyond the one or two facts which Geoffrey Baker, the author or 
compiler of the two works which Mr. Maunde Thompson has here edited, 
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tells of himself, very little is known about him. He belonged to Swin- 
brook, a village in Oxfordshire, lying two miles east of Bury, and finished 
the writing of his ‘chroniculum,’ the shorter and less important of his 
chronicles, at Osney, on Friday July 20, the festival of St. Margaret, 1347. 
Whether he was a canon of Osney is not known. The probability is he 
was not. He styles himself ‘clericus,’ but as Osney is mentioned but 
twice in his pages, it is scarcely likely he belonged to that house. Had he 
been one of its brethren, ‘we might expect,’ as Mr. Maunde Thompson 
remarks, ‘that he would have found room in his brief record for more 
notes connected with the abbey than he has done.’ His patron was Sir 
Thomas de la More, not of Britton in Gloucestershire as Camden and 
others have maintained, but, as the Bishop of Oxford has shown, of North- 
moor in Oxfordshire, and about eleven miles from Swinbrook, not far from 
the Berkshire border of the county. Dela More was to all appearance a 
man of some importance in his day. He sat in the first two Parliaments 
of 1340, as knight of the shire for Oxfordshire ; was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed in the second session to sit from day to day until the 
business was finished and the petitions turned into statute; and was 
re-elected in 1343, and again in 1351. Another and greater Oxfordshire 
family with which Baker seems to have had some connection was that of the 
Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, and lords of the hundred of Chadlington, in 
which Swinbrook lies. But what his connection with these was is 
unknown. He speaks with particular roverence of the generous character 
of the unfortunate Earl who fell at Boroughbridge, and describes the 
manner of his death with some minuteness. His account too of the drown- 
ing of Edward Bohun in the north is somewhat fuller than that of other 
chronicles. That his attention to the history of these individuals is more 
than the result of a natural interest in the great family of the neighbour- 
hood is, in the opinion of Mr. Maunde Thompson, proved by the fact that 
the Bodley MS., in which is included Baker’s Chronicle, certainly belonged 
at an early date to some one closely connected with the Bohun family. 
But whatever his connection with the Bohuns may have been, at the time he 
was writing his Chronicles and before it, Baker was evidently in more 
intimate relations with the de la Mores. His ‘ Chroniculum’ is of little 
historical importance. As its editor remarks : ‘It is a jejune record of 
events, beginning with the six days creation, the ages of the world, and a 
few notes of early history, and proceeding with two short series in chrono- 
logical sequence : the first from the birth of Our Lord to the year 1320, 
touching chiefly on matters of ecclesiastical history, and ending with the 
succession of bishops of certain English sees ; the other beginning with the 
death of Augustus, but immediately passing on to events in English history 
down to the year 1336-7. The dates of the entries in both series are 
calculated both in the ordinary manner by the year of Our Lord, and also 
back from the year of compilation, 1347.’ The ‘Chronicon’ is a much 
more important piece of work, and contains much which is of the greatest 
historical importance. A good deal of his material was borrowed by Baker 
from the work of his contemporary, Adam Murimuth. In some passages 
he copies him word for word, but as a general rule he is content to follow 
the thread of the narrative, altering and amplifying the language, and here 
and there making important additions, the information for which he 
obtained from living sources. It is these additions, as Mr. Maunde 
Thompson observes, which give his Chronicle its historical value. Two of 
his informants he names, Sir Thomas de la More and William Bishop. To 
the first he was indebted for his knowledge of a part of the elosing scene 
of Edward the Second’s reign, while from the other he derived the details 
he gives of the persecution of that unhappy King by his brutal keepers, 
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one of whom was Bishop himself. The ‘Chronicon’ opens with a brief 
account of Edward I.’s campaign in Scotland in 1303, and is continued 
down to the year 1358, or two full years after the battle of Poitiers. 
Among the events for the history of which the Chronicle is of special value 
are the Battle of Bannockburn, Queen Isabella’s invasion of England, the 
fate of Edward II., the Scots Treaty of 1328, the fall of Mortimer, the 
battles of Halidon Hill, Sluys, Neville’s Cross, Crécy and Poitiers, the 
Black Death, the foundation of the Order of the Garter, and the march of 
the Black Prince from Bordeaux to Narbonne and back,—the route of the 
Prince being described with a fullness which is found in no other writer. 
By some accident or other Baker’s account of the reign of Edward IT. was 
at one time attributed to his patron, and has often been quoted under his 
name. Towards the close of the Sixteenth Century it was circulated under 
the title of ‘ Vita et Mors Edwardi Secundi,’ and seems to have been highly 
popular. Camden printed it in his Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, etc., 
and it has recently been re-edited by the Bishop of Oxford in his Chronicles 
of the Reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. For the present edition the 
only two known MSS. of the Chronicle have been used, one only of which 
contains the full text of the ‘Chronicon’ and the ‘Chroniculum.’ Mr. 
Maunde Thompson has given the readings of the two MSS., and has added 
an admirable series of notes and illustrative extracts. These latter are 
taken for the most part from contemporary Chronicles. Here and there, 
too, Mr. Thompson has given Stow’s quaint English version of Baker’s 
narrative. It is somewhat singular that Baker’s complete work has not 
been included in the Rolls Series. No one will regret, however, that the 
task of editing it has fallen into the hands of its present editor. The work 
is one of great historical interest, and Mr. Maunde Thompson has dis- 
charged his editorial duties in a scholarly and satisfactory manner. For 
students of Scottish history the Chronicle has, as need hardly be said, 
an interest almost equal to that which it has for students of the history 
of England. 


The Attic Theatre: A Description of the Stage and Theatre of 
the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Haicu, M.A.  Facsimiles and Illustrations. 
Oxford: at the Clarenden Press, 1889. 


Excavations on the sites of the old Greek theatres and discoveries of in- 
scriptions relating to theatrical affairs, not to mention the labours of various 
scholars in interpreting the notices of the old Grammarians referring to the 
Greek drama, have, during recent years, thrown considerable light upon 
the Attic theatre and made it possible to write something like a complete 
history and description of it. Many points in connection with it are still 
obscure, but the advance which has been made during the last fifty years 
is remarkable. To the literary history of the Greek drama comparatively 
little has been added, and what little has been added has been due to the 
discoveries made in connection with its history from a theatrical point of 
view. In the scholarly volume before us the literary history of the Greek 
stage is not touched. Mr. Haigh confines himself wholly to the history of 
the production of the Greek drama upon the stage. His purpose, he tells 
us, has been to collect and piece together all the available information con- 
cerning the outward features of the old Athenian dramatic performances ; 
in other words, to write a history of the Attic drama from the theatrical, as 
opposed to the literary point of view. In doing so he has made use of the 
labours of Dérpfeld and other Archzeologists as well as the works of such 
writers as Albert Miiller, Bergk and Bernhardy, Wieseler, Kawerau and 
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Kabbadias, and has produced a work which must unquestionably take its 
place as the standard English book on the subject. The first chapter is de- 
voted to the dramatic contests at Athens. These, after emphazising the 
difference between the modern and the ancient Greek drama and noting the 
essentially religious character of the latter, he traces as far back as possible 
and gives as an approximate date for their institution the second half of 
the sixth century, B.c. In dealing with the City Dionysia, which are carefully 
distinguished from the Rural as well as from Lenaea, Mr. Haigh points out 
the twofold character of the entertainments which were at this festival pro- 
vided in the theatre and brings out, what is made clear in Kéhler’s inscrip- 
tion, that while the contest between the dithyrambic choruses was essentially 
a tribal one, the rivalry in the dramatic competitions was confined to 
individual poets and choregi. In the chapter headed ‘The Production of 
a Play,’ Mr. Haigh deals with such questions as the appointment of the 
choregi, the selection of actors, the training of the chorus, the performances 
in the theatre, and the reproduction of old plays. The third and fourth 
chapters deal with the buildings in which the dramas were acted and the 
arrangements of the stage. Other chapters refer to the actors, the chorus 
and the audience. The points of interest are numerous, but in a notice 
short as this must necessarily be it is impossible to dwell upon them. One 
impression which a careful perusal of the work cannot fail to make is in 
reference to its scholarly and painstaking character. Mr. Haigh writes 
with great exactitude, and except where the matters dealt with are well 
known, is careful to give in the notes the evidence for the opinions he ex- 
presses in the text. The chapters on the dramatic contests and the theatre 
are full of fresh information, while the sections dealing with the music and 
the audience will be read with interest even by those who care nothing for 
the Greek drama or its place in the history of the theatre. One point of 
importance deserves to be alluded to. Hépken and Dérpfeld have suggested 
that during the early period of the Attic drama the stage was never intended 
for the actors to perform on. The actors they maintain stood in the or- 
chestra on the same level as the chorus, and the stage was used merely to 
hold various theatrical contrivances and pieces of machinery. Mr. Haigh, 
however, has produced abundant evidence to show that this theory is in- 
correct and that the actors, at any rate as early as the third, if not as early 
as the fifth, century B.c., were accustomed to appear on an elevated plat- 
form and not in the orchestra. 


Hector Berlioz sa vie et ses cuvres. Par ADOLPHE JULLIEN 
Illustrated. Paris: A la Librairie de ]’Art. 1888. 


Having written a Life of Wagner it was almost to be expected that M. 
Jullien would follow it up with a similar life of Berlioz, who alone, perhaps, 
of modern French composers has any claim to be mentioned along with the 
great German innovator. That he should do so was probably necessary for 
his own peace of mind. A Wagnerian and having written what is generally 
admitted to be the best Life of the Bayreuth master, it may easily be 
understood, considering the intense jealousy there is between the two 
countries, that if he was to stand at all well with his compatriots it would 
be necessary for him to pay to the master whom all Frenchmen have 
agreed to honour, a tribute similar to that which he had paid to the great 
German. Anyhow, he has here written a life of him which if not in some 
respects better than his corresponding work on the German master, is at 
all events not inferior to it. Such a work may be said to have been 
wanted. The Mémoires,— Berlioz’s own biography—‘that tragedy 
written in tears of blood’ as Biilow called it, is not trustworthy either as to 
dates or facts, and though a very brilliant book, is little more than a 
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romance, full of omissions and involuntary errors. Even the Letters 
published by M. Bernard are not always trustworthy. On comparing them 
with the originals M. Jullien tells us that he has often found that 
alterations have been made in the printed texts which give quite a 
different sense from the original and in several instances he has given 
proof of this. Of M. Edmund Hippeau’s Berlioz intime, M. Jullien has 
made considerable use ; but excellent as that work is, it can scarcely be 
regarded as a biography. M. Hippean has examined the autobiography, 
checked it and corrected it, but his work has less the character of a 
biography and more that of a series of annotations on M. Berlioz’s text. 
For his own materials M. Jullien has gone to what may be called the 
original sources, using the Autobiography and Berlioz letters, a great 
number of which he has obtained the originals from M. de Refuge, with 
discretion and following the press day by day in order as far as possible to 
check them. So far as the public life of Berlioz is concerned he has 
adopted the same plan as he did in respect to Wagner, and has followed 
not only the serious, but also the comic press and has reproduced many 
of the caricatures which appeared of him. M. Jullien probably understands 
Berlioz much better than Berlioz understood himself. He certainly takes 
a calmer view of his love passages and domestic misfortunes. His criticism 
of his works is dispassionate, and no attempt is made to make a hero of 
Berlioz. The volume is somewhat formidable in appearance, but it will 
be found pleasant reading. M. Jullien’s style is excellent. We cannot 
say the same, however, of the etchings. 


The Life and Work of Charles Henry Von Bogatzky. By the 
Rev. JoHN Ketty. London: Religious Tract Society, 
1889. 


Few religious books are better known than Bogatzky’s Golden Treaswry ; 
but few who read it know why it is so called, or who Bogatzky, its author, 
was. In writing his brief and pleasant life of him, Mr. Kennedy has done 
a piece of work which will be acceptable to very many. Bogatzky himself 
was of Hungarian extraction, and was born in Silesia, whither his family 
had fled for refuge and settled, as far back as the year 1690. Though his 
parents were Protestants, Bogatzky was baptized in the Catholic church in 
the Manor of Militsch. He was educated in Silesia and Saxony. At an 
early age he came under the influence of the Pietists and became an inti- 
mate friend of Francke. His original intention was to devote himself to 
the Church ; but one of his friends, Count Reuss, representing to him that 
there were many good preachers but few good statesmen, he resolved to 
devote himself to public life, and with this view he for three years studied 
jurisprudence, first at Jena and afterwards at Halle, but the strong 
religious bent of his mind asserting itself, he gave up the study of juris- 
prudence and was educated for the ministry of his own church. Prevented 
by ill health from entering the ministry, he became a sort of lay preacher 
or missionary, exercising his gifts chiefly among the minor Courts of 
Germany, where he seems to have had a very considerable influence. 
He was a somewhat voluminous writer—his compositions being mostly 
hymns, sermons and hortative addresses. In writing his life, Mr. Kennedy 
has made great use of the autobiography which Bogatzky wrote, and also 
of many of his writings. The history of the Golden Treaswry forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the volume. In an Appendix Mr. Kennedy 
gives a list of its various editions and translations, which would seem 
to prove that the little manual is one of the most popular books of the kind 
in existence, not only in Germany but also elsewhere. In England it has 
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passed in one shape or another through many editions, one of the latest 
being that brought out under the editorship of Mr. Kennedy. 


Heroines of Scotland. By Ropert Scott Fittis. Paisley and 
London: Alex. Gardner. 1889. 


Women have always played an important part in history : they have 
contributed some of the highest names to the roll of fame; and most 
countries can boast of their heroines. On the roll of Scotland their names 
are numerous, and Mr. Fittis has here selected a number of them in order 
to narrate their lives and to celebrate their fame. His enthusiasm is great ; 
he has evidently taken pains to search out many obscure historical points 
for himself ; and though some of the conclusions he has arrived at on cer- 
tain minor points may be disputed, he has written in a generally accurate 
and extremely interesting way. Among the heroines whose lives he nar- 
rates are Isobel Countess of Buchan, Black Agnes of Dunbar, Margaret 
Keith, Jane Douglas Lady of Glamis, Fair Helen of Kirkconnel, Bessie 
Bell and Mary Gray, and Lady Sophia Lindsay. Of course while writing 
the lives of these heroines Mr. Fittis is often led out into the wider field of 
history, and much may be learnt from his pages or the history of 
Scotland during the thirteenth and later centuries. His volume, in fact, is 
admirably adapted for use as an introduction to the story of the Scottish 
nation. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
James A. H. Murray, D.C.L., &c. Part V. Cast-Clivy. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1889. 


The interest attaching to this magnificent work increases with each suc- 
cessive part, and whatever complaints may be made as to the slowness of 
its production, there can be nothing but admiration for the scholarliness 
and care with which every article is marked. It surpasses everything of 
its kind, and when one considers the immense amount of work which many 
of its articles involve, the complaints which are from time to time made as 
to the delay in its publication seem to us altogether unfounded and some- 
what ungenerous. All things considered in fact it is not a little surprising 
that Dr. Murray has been able to make what progress he has. He may 
not be able to keep pace with the expectations or desires of some, but if he 
continues, as he has here done, to maintain-the high standard of excellence 
he has set before him, every murmur must in the end be silenced or 
changed into ungrudging praise. The present Part is if any thing more 
interesting than its predecessors owing to the number of words it contains 
belonging to the Christian Church. In all it contains no fewer than 5966 
main words, 1031 combinations, and 1374 subordinate words, or a total of 
8371 words. Nearly twenty per cent. of the main words are obsolete, and 
nearly five per cent. are alien or words which are but imperfectly naturalized. 
Extending from Cast to the end of Cli-, it contains the whole of Ch, ‘ which 
in many respects,’ as the Editor remarks, ‘ ranks almost as a separate letter, 
and actually contains more words than J, K, or Q, and more than twice as 
many as X, Y, and Z put together.’ It has a total of 4024, of which 2720 
are main words, 587 explained combinations, and 717 subordinate entries. 
Nearly one fifth of the main words are obsolete, and 142 are alien. Long 
as some of the articles are in some of the preceding parts, they are all sur- 
passed in length by that contained in the present part on the word Cast. 
Catch, Centre, Certain, Chain, Chair, Charity, Cheap, Check, Cheek, Chip, 
Choke, and Choose are other examples of very elaborate treatment. The 
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etymological history of Church has been dealt with at great length, and 
forms one of the most important articies in the issue. There is an excellent 
article on Chrisom, and another on Chapel. In fact all the articles on words 
belonging to the Church are full of interest and information, and will well 
repay the most careful study. Under many words new etymological facts 
and details are given, as for instance, under Celt, Catkin, Chemise, Claret, 
Clan, Charter. Claret was the name originally given to wines of a yellowish 
or light-red colour as distinguished alike from ‘red wine’ and ‘ white wine.’ 
The contrast with the former ceased about 1600. The word was then appar- 
ently used for red wines generally. At present it is applied to red wines im- 
ported from Bordeaux, generally mixed with Benicarlo or some full-bodied 
French wine. Celt in the meaning of a stone chisel has a very doubtful 
origin, and seems to owe its origin to a mistake. Catkin it would appear 
is not older than the 16th century. Clan, again, though apparently a 
genuine Gaelic word, turns out to be derived from the Latin planta. But 
like all its predecessors the part now before us teems with interesting infor- 
mation both etymological and historical. 


The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland from the 
Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Century. By DAvID MACGIBBON 
and THomas Ross, Architects. Vol. 3. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 1889. 


The first and second volumes of this very careful and elaborate work we 
have already had the pleasure of noticing. The present volume is the 
result of further research. It is not so much a continuation of its 
predecessors, as the first part of what promises to be a very valuable, and, 
indeed for the completeness of the work, a very necessary supplement. 
No new principles are laid down and no new style is described. The 
principles illustrated are those which were laid down by the authors 
chiefly in their first volume, while the mode of treatment is precisely the 
same as that they have already adopted. The principal value of the 
volume is in the additional examples it gives of the First and Second 
periods. ‘In the first volume the authors remarked on the paucity of 
examples belonging to the earliest period; but since that volume was 
written their attention has been called to the numerous examples of the 
period which are still existing, in a more or less dilapidated condition, in 
the Western Highlands and more particularly in the Western Islands. 
Additional examples are also given of structures which belong to the Third 
Period and also to the portion of the Fourth Period which comprises 
Simple Keeps and Castles of the L plan. One very excellent feature of 
the volume is the introduction. Here the authors call attention to the 
important bearing which their subject has upon the history of the country 
in its social and political as well as in its artistic aspects, and show that the 
ancient structures they describe together with the more primitive, contain a 
most genuine and unchallengeable record of the gradual development of the 
national life and of the various stages of civilization through which it has 
passed. Another volume is to conclude the work, when it is to be hoped 
that the authors will turn their attention to the ecclesiastical edifices and 
do for them what they will then have done for the structures they are at 
present engaged upon. 


Les Mabinogion, Par J. Lota. Tome II. (Cours de Littéra- 
ture Celtique. Tome IV.) Paris: Ernest Thorin. 1889. 


M. Loth here completes his translation into the French language of the 
Welsh Mabinogion. The first volume we have already noticed, and need 
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hardly do more here than call the attention of the reader to the fact that 
the work has been completed, and point out the interesting matter which 
this second volume contains. The Mabinogion here translated are those of 
Owain and Luned or the Lady of the Fountain, the Mabinogi which stands 
first in Lady Charlotte Guest’s version, Peredur the son of Evrawe, and 
Geraint the son of Erbin. Each story has its full complement of notes critical 
and explanatory like those in the previous volume. One half of this second 
volume, however, is taken up with additional matter, much of which, be- 
cause of its inaccessibleness in English works, will be far from unacceptable. 
First of all we have a translation of the historical and legendary Triads, 
together with an introduction and many explanatory notes of great value. 
Two other Appendices contain genealogies. Another deals with the ancient 
divisions of Wales, and the last contains Mr. Egerton Phillimore’s text of 
the Annales Cambriae. The work, we may say in conclusion, is an excel- 
lent addition to the Cours de Littérature Celtique, which is appearing 
under the joint editorship of M. d’Arbois de Jubainville and M. Loth. 


Problems of the Future and Essays. By 8. Laine. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1889. 


In former works Mr. Laing has attempted, as he tells us, to give some 
popular view of what modern science has actually accomplished in the 
domain of space, time, matter, energy, human origin, and in similar sub- 
jects. In the present volume, still to use his own words, he endeavours to 
point out some of the ‘ Problems of the Future,’ which have been raised, 
but not solved. and are pressing for solution. The problems are such as 
these—the duration of solar heat, the constitution of the universe, the 
date and duration of the Glacial period, the antiquity of man, the missing 
link, the religion of the future, and the historical element in the four 
Gospels. The volume also contains chapters on the creeds of Great Poets, 
Taxation and Finance, Population and Food. But why the problems dis- 
cussed should be termed ‘ future’ it is difficult to tell. Mr. Laing seems 
to assume that they belong quite as much to the present as to the future. 
The fact that he here discusses them shows that they do ; and we have his 
own assertion ‘ that they are questions which have been raised by science 
and which are now pressing for solution.” To our way of thinking they 
are present-day problems. But on turning back to Mr. Laing’s intro- 
duction, we find, the title of the volume notwithstanding, that it is 
not the problems which are regarded as future, but their solution. 
The difference is considerable. That Mr. Laing has not discussed all the 
problems he has touched upon exhaustively we need hardly say. As is 
well known he is what is usually termed an advanced thinker, and like 
many such he has assumed some problems to be settled which in the minds 
of many, whose opinions are deserving of at least as much weight as his 
own, are far from being settled in the way he assumes. For instance, the 
opinions of Mr. Gladstone and Cardinal Newman, in respect to the ques- 
tions he discusses in connection with Agnosticism and Christianity or the 
historical element in the four Gospels, though different from Mr. Laing’s, 
are to many quite as trustworthy as his. Many are disposed to attribute 
more weight to them. In theclogical matters Mr. Laing has certainly read 
largely ; but most of his reading appears to have been on one side. The 
charm of the volume, however, is in its earlier chapters where the great 
problems of physical science are discussed. These Mr. Laing states with 
the utmost clearness and discusses in a most masterly manner. He is much 
less certain in respect to the solution of these problems than he is on some 
other matters, and writes with a caution and a frankness which do him 
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credit. Some of the facts he brings out are extremely striking, and all 
that he has written in these chapters will be read with interest. 


A. Becéta Acryyhuata, év ’"APhvats, BiB\coTwdeiov ris ‘Eorlas. 1887. 


D. Bikelas, Nouvelles Grecques. Traduites par le Mis. DE QUEUX 
DE Saint-Hinaire. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1887. 


These tales originally appeared in a leading Athenian newspaper. They 
fully bear out their well-known and accomplished author’s reputation, and, 
like the rest of his works, are excellent examples of admirable literary work- 
manship. The style is simple and unaffected, and the stories abound in 
subtle and happy psychological touches, which serve to bring out in clear 
and precise outline the characteristics of the different persons delineated. 
The scenes and characters are alike fresh and natural, and afford a welcome 
relief from the threadbare and often artificial themes of Western story- 
tellers. We have not space, and it would not be fair either to the author or 
reader, to sketch even in outline the plots of the different stories. Outlines 
in fact would fail to do justice to them, or to give any idea of that artistic 
finish which is one of their chief charms. The first tale, ‘H ’Acxjun’AdedAgh, 
is a sort of comedy of errors, and is worked out with great skill. It is fol- 
lowed by the diary of the mysterious and eccentric :Alrros Mdp@as. The 
next two are founded on incidents happily unknown to us in Britain. Le 
Cap des Deux Fréres is published only in the French version. The transla- 
tion is the joint work of the author and his late lamented friend M. de 
Queux de Saint-Hilaire, and is equal in grace and simplicity of diction to 
the original. 


Asolando: Fancies and Facts. By Rosert BRownina. 
London: Smith Elder & Co. 1890. 


During recent years the study of Mr. Browning’s poems has spread with 
remarkable rapidity, and his works may now be said te enjoy a popularity 
almost equal to that which has been attained by those of Lord Tennyson. 
This is all the more remarkable when we consider the confession which 
most readers of them make as to the difficulties they experience in 
their endeavours to understand them. The present volume is un- 
fortunately the last which we shall ever have from the hand of its 
author. It was published on the 11th of December, and Mr. Browning 
died at Venice on the following day, not, however, before he had received 
the gratifying intelligence of its extremely favourable reception in England. 
It is dedicated to Mrs Arthur Bronson, who, as we learn from the dedica- 
tiod, was induced to take up her residence at Asolo by reading one of Mr. 
Browning’s earlier poems. For the latter Asolo appears to have had special 
attractions. He refers to it more than once in the pages of the present 
volume, and speaks of the ‘surprise and delights’ which he experi- 
enced during his visits to it ‘in bygone days.’ The ‘Fancies and 
Facts’ which are gathered together in Asolando are numerous. Some 
of them occupy only a dozen lines or so apiece, while others of them 
spread over many pages. Freshness of feeling, concentration of power, 
richness of thought, and vividness of description, are as character- 
istic of these last poems of Mr. Browning’s, as of any of his earlier ones. 
Signs of old age or dimness of vision are altogether wanting. They are 
animated, too, by the same lofty faiths and aspirations as breathe through 
the rest of his works. The want of space forbids us doing more than cite, 
in illustration of what we have just said, the following lines from the 
‘ Epilogue’ :— 
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* What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who ? 
* One who never turned his back but marched breast-forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
‘ No, at noonday, in the bustle of man’s work-time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
‘* Strive and thrive!” cry “‘ Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here !” 


One thing readers of The County (Smith, Elder), will be curious to learn 
is the name of its author. So far as the literary workmanship and artistic 
ability of the two volumes are concerned there is no reason whatever why 
his name should be withheld. Both are much above the average, and give 
evidence of an acquaintance with human nature, and a skill in pourtraying 
both its better and worse qualities, which are far from common. The story 
is laid for the most part in the world of plutocracy, and brings out some of 
its ugliest features. Sir Joseph Yarborough and Bryan Mansfield may be 
taken as typical of many in that somewhat ungracious and unlovely world. 
The first is rich, proud, peevish, inflated, pompous, and utterly selfish. 
The other, the villain of the story, is a fawning hypocrite, and contempti- 
ble. Nowadays, however, a villain needs either brains or cunning, and 
it is doubtful whether the author has credited him with sufficient of either 
for the part he plays. Frances, however, has an abundance of both, and 
is perhaps the most skilfully drawn character in the book. The plot is 
admirably managed. The railway accident comes in handy, and is used 
with effect. 


Mr. Anstey’s The Pariah (Smith, Elder) is unquestionably a very 
clever performance. On every page there is an abundance of careful 
delineation and excellent writing. The plot, though full of windings and 
turnings, is simple in outline and skilfully woven together. Here and 
there it moves a little slowly, but not so slowly as to be tedious. That, 
however, is to a large extent a matter of taste, and depends upon how the 
reader regards the subject. This to our own mind is not particularly 
inviting. There is something repellent about it. Mr. Anstey undoubtedly 
holds up the mirror to nature, but one scarcely cares to be dragged 
through three volumes of closely printed pages in the company of such 
unlovely individuals as Chadwick and his wife. Even Margot, on whom 
Mr. Anstey has apparently bestowed the greatest labour, and whom he 
has delineated in a very masterly way, is not a very attractive individual. 
With all her beauty and smartness, and spasmodic goodness, she is radi- 
cally, though not brutally, selfish. The only gleam of light that falls 
across Mr. Anstey’s pages comes from the vicarage. Millicent is charming, 
and Orme a sensible educated man of the world, whose interest in Margot 
is somewhat dubious. Allen is more of a lay figure, and is perhaps too 
young to be incapable of education. His lot is not happy, and it is doubt- 
ful whether, with all his stupidity and coarseness, he is not made of better 
stuff than the Chevenings. 


Miss Veitch’s Duncan Moray, Farmer (Alex. Gardner), is a Scotch story. 
The precise locality of it is somewhat doubtful. The Elliotts are a Border 
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family living in their ancestral home, and seem to suggest that we must look 
somewhere near the Border for Beechwood and Craignellan. The company is 
rather amiscellaneous assortment. For the failingsof her own sex Miss Veitch 
has a sharp eye, and depicts them with a sort of merciless severity, but for 
some reasun or other she fails to bring before us anything apprvaching to a 
genuinely ideal female character. Lady Sinclair has certainly good quali- 
ties, but she is not altogether attractive. Very little more can be said 
about Miss Elliott, the heroine of the story. She is amiable and with 
none of the peculiarities of the Dean’s daughter, but she has scarcely 
sufficient stamina about her to be made a heroine of. Gerald Elliott makes 
a good villain. The two best characters in the volumes, however, are 
Adam Moray and his son Duncan. Of the two the father is the better. 
Duncan, we are told, is noble, but he does little to show that he is. He is 
thoroughly devoted to his father, and has a peculiar affection for Miss 
Elliott. Miss Veitch has evidently remembered that the little god is blind, 
otherwise it is difficult to see how she could bring herself to make Duncan 
marry the danghter of his father’s murderer. The plot of the story 
is scarcely drawn with Miss Veitch’s usual skill. For a long time the 
centre of interest is a disputed piece of land, but towards the end this 
sinks entirely into the back-ground, and the essential part of the plot turns 
out to be the murder of Adam Moray. At the same time Duncan Moray, 
Farmer, is far from being a weak novel. There are in it evidences of great 
power and many exciting incidents. 


Professor Palgrave’s Treaswry of Sacred Song (Clarendon Press) is one of 
the most charming productions of the press we have ever seen. Binding, 
paper and printing are simply exquisite. That the large paper edition was 
exhausted in four days is not at all surprising. Possessors of a copy of it 
are fortunate. In the collection itself we meet with most of our favourites 
in the way of religious poems, and others we have not met with before or 
forgotten. Asa book of religious poems it cannot fail to obtain a wide 
popularity. The pieces are catholic in spirit, and have been selected for 
their poetic qualities as well as for their religious character. Professor 
Palgrave has added a number of notes, both biographical and critical, 
which are often of great assistance to the better understanding of the 
poems to which they belong. 


The Language of the New Testament, by the late Rev. W. H. Simcox, 
M.A., is Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s most recent addition to their 
‘Theological Educator’ Series. It is a handy little volume, and though 
making no pretensions to deal with the subject exhaustively, will be found 
useful by those who wish to make themselves acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of New Testament Greek. 


To their ‘Men of the Bible’ Series Messrs. Nisbet have added Joshua: 
His Life and Times, by the Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. They have also 
issued two more volumes of the Rev. J. 8. Exell’s Biblical Illustrator. 
Both volumes deal with the Gospel of St. Luke, and complete its illustra- 
tions. Of the character of this work we have spoken already, and need 
add nothing here except that the present volumes are quite as remarkable 
in their way as their predecessors. 


To their ‘Twelve English Statesmen’ Series Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
have added Walpole by Mr. John Morley, M.P., a book which will be read 
because of its author, as well as on account of its subject, and will be 
found on perusal one of the most attractive volumes of the series, and a 
valuable contribution to the history of the last century, more especially of 
the House of Commons. 
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Warren Hastings, by Sir Alfred Lyall, and Strafford, by H. D. Traill, are 
the most recent additions to the ‘ English Men of Action’ Series. Neither 
are what are called brilliant books, but they are no worse for that. In 
several respects they are better. Sir A. Lyall’s book is thoughtful and 
solid and much more trustworthy than many of the works dealing with the 
same subject. On several important points he agrees with Mr. Justice 
Stephens, though not on all. 


The Henry Irving Shakespeare (Blackie) has reached its penultimate 
volume, notwithstanding the illness, and subsequently the death, of its 
editor, Mr. F. A. Marshall. The same publishers have also issued the 
fourth volume of their handy Modern Cyclopedia, which concludes with an 
article on Ilérin, a considerable town in West Soudan. 


Dr. Bourinot’s Manual of the Constitutional History of Canada (Dawson, 
Montreal) is mostly taken from the author’s larger buok on ‘ Parliamentary 
Practice and Procedure in Canada,’—a book to which we had the pleasure 
of calling attention some time ago. Dr. Bourinot, as we need hardly 
remind our readers, is Clerk to the Canadian House of Commons. His 
larger volume is the standard work on the subject of which it treats, and 
the one from which all other writers on the subject must almost of 
necessity draw. The present volume is issued to meet the wants of the 
student, and is, we should say, for an elementary book, the best guide he 
can obtain. 


Mr. R. F. Halward’s Flowers of Paradise (Macmillan) is a book to 
delight both old and young. It is coloured with great taste and art, and 
the songs, hymns, and music contain many beautiful passages. For the nur- 
sery or drawing-room it is a charming book. Another book for children is 
Mr. Molesworth’s The Rectory Children (Macmillan). The illustrations are 
by Walter Crane. 


Hazll’s Almanack for 1890, edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S., is gradually 
increasing in size and usefulness. The popularity it is acquiring may be 
taken as a proof of its general accuracy. In this year’s issue many new 
articles have been added. Perhaps in his anxiety to include as much as 
possible the Editor has included a few articles which might have been 
omitted without loss. This, however, is if anything an error on the 
right side. 


We have in Short Studies on St. Paul’s Letter to the Philippians by the 
Rev. W. Lee Ker, M.A., a series of sermons or lectures, expository of the 
contents of this Epistle, and given to all appearance exactly as they 
were delivered to the author’s congregation. They have three great merits. 
They are short, simple, and altogether practical. They do not aim at 
throwing any new light on the teaching of the Epistle or the theology of 
St. Paul, and will be heartily welcomed by that large class of readers who 
appreciate purely devotional and practical discourses, as distinguished from 
those that are critical and speculative. Mr. Lee Ker has prefaced his 
Studies with an ‘ Introduction,’ in which he briefly describes the circum- 
stances that led to the composition of the Epistle, and the reasons gener- 
ally assigned for regarding it as a genuine product of the Apostle Paul. 
This is followed by what Mr. Lee Ker calls an ‘ Explanatory Translation ’ 
of the Epistle. It is in reality, however, a somewhat wordy paraphrase, 
and is marred throughout by mannerisms, colloquialisms, and anachronisms, 
wholly at variance with anything conceivable in the Apostle’s style and 
times. 


Mr. Auberon Herbert has rendered a real service to all interested in the 
education of the young by bringing together in his book, The Sacrifice of 
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Education to Examination, the opinions of nearly two hundred prominent 
scientists, specialists, and statesmen in our own country, and of several 
from America, as to the merits and demerits of our present system or 
systems of examination. They are almost all condemnatory of the present 
methods of testing the educational progress of pupils; and, though they do 
not present any agreement as to what should take their place, they 
furnish various hints that may lead to some practical action in the future. 


The Rev. Myron Adams is a profound believer in the principle of 
evolution and in his work entitled The Continuous Creation (Houghton and 
Mifflin), discourses on the principle in its bearing on Christianity. The 
sermons or addresses are characterised by clearness of thought and of 
statement. Though a thorough-going evolutionist, Mr. Adams is a sincere 
believer in the Christian Faith, and has taken up his present subject 
because of the influence the philosophy of evolution is exercising upon 
religion. He does not always hold by some of the usually accepted doc- 
trines of Christianity, as, for instance, that of the Fall, yet to other of 
the main facts and dogmas of the Christian religion he does, and writes 
with considerable freshness and insight. 


Mrs. Henry Fawcett’s Some Eminent Women of our Times (Macmillan) 
contains a series of twenty-three papers on most of the women who have 
made themselves famous either in literature or by other means during the 
present century. The papers are short, generally occupying not more 
than six or eight pages, but they are full of matter, and give succinct and 
eminently readable accounts of such women as Lady Sale, Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, Charlotte and Emily Bronte, Joanna Baillie, Caroline 
Herschel, Mary Somerville, Jane Austen, Dorothy Wordsworth, Sarah 
Martin, and Elizabeth Fry. The sketches were originally written for The 
Mothers’ Companion, but they were worth putting together in a permanent 
shape, and one cannot help commending the discretion which has led to 
their issue in a cheap and popular form. As a sample of literature for the 
million the little volume is admirable. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s Mr. Isaacs, Dr. Claudius, and A Roman Singer 
(Macmillan) are too well known and appreciated to need any comment. We 
mention them simply because of their appearance in a new and less expen- 
sive form. Asa popular edition they have in their present form everything 
to commend them—good paper, clear type, effective binding. The rest of 
their author’s works, we gather, are to be issued in the same form in 
monthly volumes, and from their well-deserved popularity will doubtless 
obtain a large sale. 


Two other excellent reprints from the same publishers are Judge 
Hughes’ Tom Brown at Oxford and The Scouring of the White Horse, etc. 
The latter of these volumes contains ‘The Ashen Faggot,’ a story which, 
though it first saw the light some thirty-seven years ago, has lost none of 
its interest. Other reprints from the same firm are the Rev. John Gil- 
more’s well known Storm Warriors, one of the most intensely interesting, 
and one of the best books we know, and Hypatia and Yeast in their 
marvellously cheap edition. 


Another reprint of some importance is David Laing’s Early Scottish 
Metrical Tales (Morison, Glasgow). The collection is excessively rare and 
was worth reprinting, but it ought to have been re-edited. The reprint 
has, of course, Dr. Laing’s notes and introduction, but these admit of 
great improvements. 





